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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wuex the Author of this Dictionary consented to undertake 
the task, he frankly confesses that be had formed no correct 
estimate of the amount of labour which it would involve. 
‘The rapid advances in geographical discovery mace during 
the past few years, have rendered all our popular Gazetteers 
and Dictionaries embracing geography so extremely defec- 
tive, that, instead ef being able to follow them as authorities, 
the Author bas found himself compelled to have recourse to 
the toil of original compilation; and he feels it due to the 
Pobilishers as well as to himself, to state, that every article in 
the present volume has been written expressly for the work. 
‘Those only who hare been engaged in similar compilations, 
‘an appreciate the cost of time and labour which the requisite 
research has demanded, 

‘The plan of the Work is believed to be in some respects 
original. ‘The Dictionary will be seen to differ from o 
Gazetteer, both as to what it contains and what it excludes, 
Combining ancient" with modern geography, and including 
the names of nations and races+, as well as geographical 
terms {, it comprises a large portion of information not to be 
feend im any Gazetteer, and never before brought under 
alphabetic arrangement. On the other hand, the design and 
compass of the Work have rendered it necessary to draw a 
line between the respective provinces of the topographer and 
of the geographer, and to omit the mention of all those minor 


* Sew the articles Babylonia, Bactria, Cappadocia, Greece (Ancient), 
emia, Sore 

1 See the articles Baninn, Berber, Calmoe, Celt, Cherokeo, Foolsh, 
Gods, Tatar, Turk, Se. 

£ Ste the articles Altitude, Amphiscii, Atmorphere, Bore, Cape, 
Climate, Diet, Doab, Empire, Ghast, Gulf, Lake, &c. &e. 
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divisions and unimportant towns and places, which do not 
fall within the notice of the latter. How far the attempt has 
been successful, the Public will judge; but it is believed 
that scarcely any name or term of importance will be found 
to have been overlooked. 

No pains have been spared to secure accuracy; and 
although the Author does not flatter himself with having 
produced a Work free from errors, he believes that he may, 
without presumption, offer this Volume to the Public as the 
most correct and comprehensive manual of geographical 
information that has hitherto appeared. He will feel grate. 
fol for any suggestions and corrections that may enable him 
to improve future impressions of the Work. Those indivi- 
duals will most candidly appreciate his labours, who are. the 
most competent to deteet any deficiencies. 

Tt was originally the Writer's intention, to prefix some. 
introductory observations upon the science of geography; 


bat the Volume has swelled to a size so much’ beyond 
the prescribed limits, and has occupied so much longer a 
period in the preparation than was contemplated, that he 
finds himself compelled to relinquish this part of his design, 
and to close with this publication the labours of many years 
devoted to geographical studies. 


Warronp Fretp Hovsr, 
April 5, 1834, 
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AAD The tiame of several rivers, in itnehands rite Wesel 
aed Conrland. The word is, probably, the same as the 


avon Av). ‘A word signifying water in several oriental Iad- 
‘eccurs in the names of rivers, See Avon: 

‘Aberdeen at A confluence of waters, or the mouth of « river» 

at the mouth of the Don; Aberavon, at the mouth of 

j Abercorn, Aberconway, Aberguvephy, 


Aboriginal inhabitants, a term employed - to 
or eee OCS ery 
‘Upper Ethiopia of : 
ron Nn ager theparaiicisct and 15°. 
32° and 42° BE. It is bounded by Sennaar on thy 
‘Sea os the east, Sennaar and Kordofin on the west, 
ef mountains rens along the soothers frontier. 
penne ne nem Reacicnny (steed into three grand regions: 
;, comprehending the trnet between the Red Sea and the 
‘Tacazee, and having for its capital, Axum, the ancient seat 
+ 2. Ambara, comprising the region west 
customs, and mangers to the 
and having for its capital, Gondar: 3. The 
writed provinces of Shoa and Efat, which form a third Independent 
wate; capital, Ankobar. ‘The country is traversed by three ranges 
af mountains, of which the central ridge is the loftiest and most 
ragged; and the wurface is every where diversified by deep valleys, 
sumerous streams and rivers, lakes, forests, avd cultivated plains. 
Op the E. and S., towards the Arabian Gulf and the interior of 
two great steeps rising to a considerable 
it would appear, any breaks or defiles. The 
inaccessible from the const, and is very 
‘ane of consequence being in the kingdom 
the N. W., it forms an elevated table-land geatly 
teefined towards Sensear, the direction in which its principal rivers 
4 (or Bakr el Aarek), by its juvetion with the 
comes from Dar Foor, 





. 
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tual state of civil war and intestine confusion, which has produced 
fa peculiar barbarity und dissoluteness of manners. Jewish rites, 
Christian doctrines, and idolatrous practices, an Ethiopic language, 
Persian costoms, and Galla barbarism, are strangely blended in the 
national characteristics, The etiquette and costume of the Abyssi+ 
nian court were borrowed, in carly times, from Hamyur, in Arabia, 
them subject to the Persians, by the kings of Axum, who strove to 
‘emulate the magnificence and retired majesty of the “« Great Ring.” 
‘The arts and mechanical profess re, for the most part, in the 
hands of foreigners and native Je the latter are the smiths, 
masons, und thatchers of the country. Besides the genuine Abys- 
sinians, who call themselves Ethiopians (Jtiopiaean ), and Agazians 
{from the kingdom of Agazi or Ghez), and who are the long-haired 
Indi and Axomites of ancient history, the population of Abyssiu: 
consists of the Amharic Abyssinians, a people of smixed: origin; 
Abyssinian Jews (called Falayja, or tho exiled); Moggreblna or 
Moors; Gullas, a powerful race distinguished from the negroes by. 
their deep brown complexion, long hair, and low stature,—they are 
pagans, and have been designated as the Tatars of Africa; the 
Shangallas, ot Shankala, a woolly-headed race of negroes,—shepherds 
und archers, who hunt the ostrich and the elephant, and are supposed 
to be the ostrich-eaters, elephunt-caters, nnd troglodytes (cave dwellers) 
of the ancients; they encircle the whole of Abyssinia, on the west, 
from 11° to 16° N. lat., joining the Galla on the south; the Agows, 
mountaineers inhi ing the high lands vear the sources! of the 
‘Tacazzo and the Blue ‘of whom little is known. The Christian 
faith ‘was introduced into Abyssinia in the enrly part of the fourth 
century; and its church may be considered ax a branch of the Coptiey 
#8 itacknowledges the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria. It has long 
been rapidly declining, while the Gallia and Mussulman tribes have bee 
daily becoming more powerful, OF late, the Abyssinian Christians 
have been dependent chiefly an the Armenian Church for a supply of 
réligious instructors ; but they are indebted to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of this country for the invaluable boon of an edition of 
the Scriptures in the vernacular language. 

ACCABA (or Axana). ‘The Arabic n 
and hence applied to several mountains. The Akaba Esshami, ov 
Syrian Akaba, ix w steep, rocky descent on the road from Damascus: 
to. Mecca, leading down from a high table-land into the flinty desert 
of Nedjed, and forming the natural boundary between Rocky and 
Desert Arabia, Two Akabas occur on the const road from Alexandrie: 
to. Tripoli; the Akuba el Soughaier, or Smaller Descent (the Catabath= 
tua Minor of ancient geography), and the Akaba el Kebir, or Grenter 
Descent ( Catabathsmus Major ), x mountain about 900 fect high, anciently 
considered asthe western boundary of Egypt. The name is*also 
given to other mountain passes. 

ACHAIA. Properly the northern division of Peninsular Greece 
(the Pelopoanesus or Moren), having Corinth for its capital. See 
Acts, xviil. 12. But the appellation is sometimes used in a largee 
sense, a8 synonymous with Hellas, or Greece in general. 

ACRA, In geographical names, denotes a lofty ensinence or prox 

smntory. Heneo Acropolis, a citadel ot hill fort. 
































4 AFR—AJE 
which the habitable spots are bet as islands in the midst of the sandy 


waste. oa 

‘The geographical subdivisions of Africa must, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be imperfect and arbitrary. Those whieh are in 
30088 common usp are, Northern, Western, Eastern, Central, and 


or Soudan, including all the countries in-the basin of the 
teenage gammy V. Senegambia, the mountainous country 
which gives rise to the waters of the Senegal, the Gambia, and the 
Niger, and the maritime districts betweea the former. two. civers, 
Vi. yrs Ure Guinea, comprising the Sicrra Leone territory, the coun- 
ise tote oea.tie events of the Gulf of Guinea, and the! southern 
declivities of the Kong moontains. VII. Lower Guinea, ot) the 
countries lying on beth sides of the Zaire, or Congo. VIE. Moran 
bique, Zanzebar, aed Ajan coast, IX. Southern Africa. See, for 
further particulars, Bazmary, Cars Conny, Geives,. NiGRITIA, 
Nice, Sexecamnia, Soopax, &c. ou 
AFRICA, SOUTHERN. See Cave Coroxy. tewwr 
AFRICA, WESTERN. See Guinka and Sexpoanama. | é 
AGAZJ, the national appellation of the Abyssinians. See Git! 
AGRA, The name of a province and city of Hindostanc <The Bie 
situated.on the Jumna, was at one time the capital of the Mogul 
empire, ‘The province, whieh is about 250 miles in length, by am 
average breadth of 180, is now subdivided into, 1, The Agra district, 
‘extending along the Jumna to its junction with the Chemna, «2.)'Thw 
Doab, or the Mesopotamia of the Juma and Ganges, comprising the 
districts of Etaweh, Furrukabad, and Alighur. 3, The Gohud and 
Gwalior territories. 4. The Bhertpoor territory. 6. ‘The, 
Aerritory. _A great part of the province, which was long adebeleable 
ground, is still wild and oncultivated. utes 
wAGUA (Spesish), water. This word often oceurs in the names of 
places:in Spain and Spanish America ; as Aguas Bellas (fine waters), 
‘Aguas Caliontes (hot springs), Agua-rico (rich water), &c, See Asks 
AIGUES, See Aix. deat 
» AEX, the same word as the Latin aque, the French eaur and eignes, 
and the Spanish egues,. There are three towns of this name celebrated 
for their mineral waters; Aix in Provence, Aix in Savoy, and Aix da 
Chapelle in Westphalia. und 
) AJEM.. An Arabic word applied to the Persians, Thus, the two 
Traks are distinguished as Irak Arabi and Irak Ajem. See Trane» 
. AJERBUAN, also written Apjernian and Aeneas “the 
ef Fire.” A province of Persia, comprising. the ancient 
‘Media Atropatene,and lying between Upper Armenia and the Caspian 
Sea. Itderives its name from belag the sacred. conatry of thatallan= 
«xs of Zoronater, of the worshippers of fire, ners 
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named from the chief towns, nearly correspond to the’ atéral 


Jetiilodal divtaiodd, Sosupled b¥ four dletnet clanx Oy wibte {= 
Chief Towns, a 


Iskeadria, 
Upper Albania, the 
4, Pashalik of Iakendtia jour territory, ‘of the 
Duleigno, ( Natee or Ghee 


2 Elbasan . Duraxzo, J Bide 
(Albanopolis) Elbasas, t 


Aalona. Toskeri, or territery 
3. Autom « . - {Bent of the Toske./ 


‘Tepelene. 
} Delvino. 


$ asa sr or Dal, 


inhabited by the 
Chane Parga, Trami. 


a Delonin, or Del- Territory of theskae 
vino. . . a] 


&. Joninn se 


‘See JAnixa, 

ALBANY. The name of, 1, a county of the state of New York; 
2, the capital of the state of New York, situated in the county of the 
same name, on the western bank of the Hudson ; 3, « river of North 
America, which falls into St. James's Bay ; 4, a district of the éustern 
province of the British colony of the Cape, in Southern Africa; 
5, of district of Perthshire in Scotland, (otherwise called Breadal> 

‘bane,) from which the royal dukes of York have taken the additional 
title of duke of Albany. Hence the other names, 

ALBL. An ancient city of Languedoc, in Prance, which has given 
name to the Albigeois, or Albigenses, the Protestants of the twelfth 
ceotury ; called also Paterins, Waldenses or Vandois, Cathar, &e. 
aout alleged heresies were condemned by @ couscil held at Albi th 


TORINO. ‘A nume given by the Portuguese to the white negroes, 
and now used to denote certain physical peculiarities which are 
found as well in ani (especially elephants) as in the haman race, 
‘These pecaliarities appertain to the eye, the skin, and the hair, and 
consist in the nbsence of the colouring matter, or black pigment (‘rete 
smucosum ), which appears to be designed to resist the action of light 
upon the eyes and skin. The iris of the eye, in an Albino, iphier sng 
‘of a bright red or rose colour, and the organ is peculiarly sensible: 
the impression of light. Albinos have been found in Africa, in India 
‘and the isles of the Indian Archipelago, in South America, and Sp 
ditferent parts of Europe. 

ALBION. The ancient name of the island of Great Britain. bh 
generally supposed to have received this name from Julius Casa 
‘account of the chalky cliffs on the English const, the word iid 
derived from the Latin albus, white, In opposition to this popular 
idea, it must be obserred, that this is the Celtic name of Scotland, ‘anil 
that the Scotch Gael, or Highlanders, who call themselves Alhaunaich, 
cannot have taken the name from the Romans. It is more pi 
derived from the Celti¢ All, ax eminence or height; the true etyino- 
Jogy of Alp, Alba, Albania, &c. names denoting mountains, towns 

sented on lofty summits, or mounta\nous territories. 
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low, 
in 5) ’W, direction to the ree Sige 
syeuny bay the Anzairy mountains, descends to the ein aah 
jades two large plains, that of Aleppo 

Xo and in the ancieat tax- registers there were nee Sa wi 

the pashalik more than $200 villages. In 1785, when Volney visit 
‘Syria, there were not much aboye 400; and the greates part of 
territory is now abandoaed to desolation. The whole of the 
Richa is full of the ruins of cities which flourished in the times of the 
Jower Empire; and this district was still compar pope! 
a! im 1983, it was laid waste with fire and sword by 

Pasha, in puni it of its rebel chieftains. Such are the baleful 

eifécts of the Turkish despotism! The pasbulik is now leas extensive 
than formerly, owing to the separation from it of the two tisk cal 
Khillis and Beylan, 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. A chain of bare and Focky ie 
tween 40 and 50 in number, extending from the promontory of Alash! 
in North America, to Kamtshatka, in Asiatic Russia, All the 
ments hitherto formed upon them belong to Russia; and to. that 
see aspelong the honour of their first discovery in the crgiieree 


eA LEXANDRIA, ‘The ancient capital of Lower Egypt under 
Piolemies, (so named in honour of its founder, Alexander the Gr 
‘whieh once ranked as the second city in the Roman empire, 

ling to Pliny, « population of 300,000 citizens, and ak least 

slaves, It is built on a sandy strip of land ranging opt 
‘into the Mediterrancan, and forming its harbour. It retained. ¢ 
siderable measure of importance under the Saracens, and in the 
teenth cestury carried on a considerable trade; but the discovery 
fhe passage to India by the Cape, towards the close of the fifteen! 
century, finally destroyed its commercial greatness. Itis now reduced 
‘to @ town containing about 16,000 inhabitants, Turks, hye Bila 
‘and Franks, and retains its ancient name in the form of Sc 
Alexandretta, in Syria, which also boasts of being founded by 
‘Macedonian conqueror, now reduced to « wretched village in the 
midst of pestilential marshes, in like manner retaing its name in Be 
form of Scanderoon. Sixteen other ancient cities received the ni 
of Alexandria, Of these the principal was Alexandria 
Asia Minor, Sce Tnoas. Alessandria is the name of a fortilied elty 
of Piedmont, seated on the Tanaro, near which was fought, the 
decisive battle of Marengo, that made Napoleon the master of Haly : 
it received its name in honour of Pope Alexander EI. by whom it was 
made an episcopal see. The name of Alexandria has alsq 
given to a town of the United States, on the Potowmac, six ane 
from Washington. 

ALGARVE, Once.an independent kingdom under the Moors; n now 
tho southernmost province of Portugal ; containing, on an area of 2780 
‘square miles, about 130,000 inhabitants. The King of Portugal 

atyled king of the Two Algarves ; that is, the Portuguese provinge 


* 
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writer (Balbi) probably underrates it at 1,500,000, The back country, 
formed by the first terraces of Mount Atlas, is occupied: by nomadic 
tribes, called Aubyles, who pay an uncertain annual tribute. 
ALGONQUIN. .A language of the North American Indiansyspoken 
‘bp all the tribes between the Potowmac and the St. Lawrence, ‘the 
Mississippi and the Auantic, with the exception of the Eroquois, whi 
are intraders, The Algonquins Proper are dispersed along’ the 
northern sides of Lakes Ontario and Erie; but, under the appellation 
of Chippewnys, tribes of this same grent family are scattered over the 
N.W, territory of the United States, from the western side of Lake 
Huron to the sources of the Mississippi, round the Red Lake, and on 
the Red River of Lake Winipeg. The Delaware, or Len 
the Mohegan, the Knisteneaax, or Crees, the Ottowas, & 
branches of the same stock, 
ALLAHABAD. A city and province of Hindostan. See Ivpta, 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. A chain of mountains, or rather a 
long plateau crested with soveral low chains of hills, which traverses 
the coutinent of America in a direction nearly parallel to the Adamtic 
Ocean, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the N. E. to the conflaence 
of the Alabama and Tombekbee rivers on the 5. W. It presents, for 
the most part, long and level ridges, varying in height from 2500 to 4000 
feet above the level of the sea. peaks of the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and of the White Mountains of New Hampshire, attait, 
however, the height of 6000 oF 6000 fect ; and in ‘Temmessce, where 
the. Alleghanies break into groupes of isolated mountains, touching At 
their base, some of the summits have a similar elevation. They 
divide the Atlantic rivers from the western waters; giving rise, in Tat, 
427.N., to the head waters of the Ohio, ono of the great feeders of the 
Mississippi. ‘The Atleghany river, which, by is junction with the 
Monongahela at Pittsburgh, forms the Ohio, rises on the westera aide 
of the Alleghanies, about 20 miles from Lake Erie. See AraacHian, 
ALLUVION. A mud soil formed by the deposite of waters The 
most remarkable alluvial formations are those of the great busin of 
the Amazons, that of the Atlantic coast of America, and that of the 
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ALP. Prom the Celtic alb, a verdant height or mountain, As mow 
im ue among the mountaineers of Italy and Switzerland, it al 
deaotes an elevated pasture land, such as are foued on the declivitios 
of the great Alpine range, not the peaks or summits. 

ALPS, THE. The loftiest range of mountains in Europe; lying 
between the purallels of 43° 36’ and 48° N.; enclosing, on the north 
and west, the plains of Lombardy, and extending eastward, through 
Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Lower Austria, to the contines of Hun 
gary. The length of the line, from Mont Ventoux, in Dauphiay, to 
Mount Kableaberg, in Austria, is about 600 miles. The height of the 
summits is from 10,000 to 15,000 fect ; that of the principal pases ta 
from.6000 to $000 feet above the sea. ‘The line of perpetual ice cous 
ences At an elevation of between 7000 and 8000 feet, forming, im the 
oeptre of the Alps, frozen seas: at the height of 10,900 feet, the ice 
disappears, and the atmospheric vapour, congealed as it descends, 
‘covers the ground with perpetaal snow. The breadth of the chain, 

én some places, exceeds 100 miles. The central and principal mnie 


= 
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8'u continuation, The pasa of the Brenner, leading from Eosprecks 
td Verona, is the lowest of all that traverse the great chats, 

7. The Noric, Carnie, Jaliun, and Paononian Alps, under which 
names is designated the chain extending through Frivli, Lowe 
Austria, and Istria. 

ALTALC MOUNTAINS (from A? Tagh, the mountain). A'range 
of mountains in Asia, extending, under different names, about 5000 
miles in length, between the meridians of 70° und 140° E. ‘The prine 
pe ch engi hf ag eager 

tary. \ 

ALTITUDE, The altitude of @ terrestrial object is the height/of 
its vertex ubove some horizontal plane, assumed as a base, in physical 
geography. The altitudes of mountains are measured from the senural 
level of the ocean; that is, the altitude of a mountain is the difference 
between the menn terrestrial rading and the distance of the vertex of 
the mountain from the centre of the earth, Altitodes are distinguishictl 
into mecessible and inaccessible, The inaccessible altitude of an object 
in thut to whose base there is not free necess, by which a distance cat 
be measured to it, owing to the intervention of water, thicket, && If 
ag altitude cannot be measured by stretching a string from top: to 
bottour, which is the direct and most accurate way, recourse is had to 
some other expedient, by measuring some other line or distance, which 
may serve ns a basis, in conjunction with some angles, or othet 
proportional lines, to compute geometrically the altitude of the object 
sought, There are various ways of measuring altitudes, ar depths, 
by means of different instruments, and by shadows or re(iected mages, 
om optical principles, Sc. ‘The instruments mostly employed im mea 
suring altitudes, are, the quadrant, theodolite, geometrical: square, 
line of shadows, &c. There are also various ways of computing the 
altitude in nombers, from the measurements taken as above, by geows> 
trical construction, trigonometrical calculation, or by simple aumerieal 
‘compatittion from the property of parallel lines, &c. “The:methadof 
taking considerable terrestrial altitudes, of which those of mountaiine 
‘are the greatest, by means of the barometer, is very easy and expedix 
tious. It is done by observing, on the top of the mountain, howaxtuch 
the mercury has fallen below here it was at the foot of the mountain, 

ALTITUDE, in astronomy, is the arc of a vertical circle, measur 
fing the height of the sun, moon, star, or other celestial object, above 
the horizon. ‘This altitude may be either true or upparenty ‘The 
Apparent altitude is that which appeurs by sensible observations. The 
‘true altitede is that which results by correcting the apparent, on account 
of refraction and parallax, ‘The quantity of the refraction is different 
at different altitudes; and the quantity of the parallax is different 
Aecording to the distance of the different luminuries. In the fixed 
‘stars, this is too small to be observed; in the sun, it is only abouts 
‘set0nds; butin the moon, at a mean proportion, it is about 58 mingtes, 
The altitude of a celestial object may be accurately determined by 

micasuring the are of an oblique great circle intercepted between the 
star and the horizon, and the inclination of Ywe same great circle to 
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Jeopards, boars, and innumerable apes, as well ns the largeereptiless * 
while an immense vuricty of birds of the most beautiful plumage 
enliven these vast solitudes. The maneta and tortoise abound aipom 
the banks of this river and its tributaries, and they swarm with 
alligators and water-serpents. mat 
AMBOYNA, Anisland of the Indian Archipelago, lying very near 
the south-western extremity of Ceram, in lat. 3° 36’S., long. 128° 20' Bx 
At belongs to the groupe known under the general appellation of the 
Spice Islands; and is the centre of the commerce for nutmegaand 
cloves, long monopolized by the Dutch. It is about 24 miles in eire 
cumference, and is divided into two peninsulas by two deep, bays. 
Amboyna, the capital, is situated on the shore of one of these bays 
and is inhabited by Malays, Chinese, and Europeana. It wilhlong be 
remembered as the scene of a judicial massacre, in 162%, of tem 
Englishmen and others charged with conspiracy against) the Datel 
authorities ; which excited at the time intense national indignation, 
although the British agents in the East are accused of similar, wtrom 
cities. From that period, the commerce of the Indian islands remained 
in the bands of the Dutch. See Intiax Anceiertaco and Moncoas, 
AMERICA. ‘The western continent, dividing the Atlantic Ocean 
from the Pacific, and called, from its recent discovery, the New 
World. It is divided by the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico 
inte two vast peninsulas, which are connected by the isthmus of 
Darien or Panara, in lut. 8° N. According to Baron Humboldt’s come 
putations, the northern portion, from thé th-eastern extremity of 
the isthmus to the parallel of 68° N., forms a: a of G07,337 square 
suarine leagues; the southern peninsula, 571,290 square Jeaguess 
while Newfoundland and the islands comprise a surface of about 
8903. The total is 1,186,950 square leagues, or about 12,000,000 
square miles, with a population amounting to nearly. forty:millionay: 
Of these, seventeen millions belong to the Spanish republies, five to 
Brazil, twelve to the United States, and the remainder to the Eeitiahy 
Rossiau, Danish; and other colonies.. The discovery of Asorica dates 
from the year 1492, when Columbus first succeeded in crossing the 
Allantic, and discovered. the island of St. Salvador, one of. tie 
Bahamas, The island of Cuba and the other Antilles were next 
discovered by the intrepid Genoese. In 1497, Cabot, 2 Venetian ia, 
the English service. discovered Newfoundland and the coust:of Las 
brador; and in 1500, the coast of Brazil was accidentally discovered 
by Cabrgl, a Portuguese admiral. Many years elapsed before any 
distinct knowledge was obtained of the extent and configurntion of 
the new continent; and it is by degrees only that the name of Amen 
rica has been extended to the whole of the western world. The nasse, 
‘of the West Indies, and that of Indians, applied to the aboriginal inkas 
Ditants of both the islands and the continent, have serted. to) pene 
petuate the mistake of their discoverer, who imagined that he had: 
reached by a western passage the vast continent of India, North: 
America was long known under no othcr names than Florida aad 
‘New Spain, under which were comprised the whole of the Spanish 
possessions in that region. A century afterwards, when the English 
and French had established their settlements on the coasts of the 
Auntie and the shores of the St. Lawrence, North America, as far 
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which receives the waters of the Unjigah, or Pesce River, and dis- 
charges itself, under the name of Mackenzio's River, into the Broxen, 
Ocean. A narrow sandy ridge, 13 miles in breadth, covered with 
the cypress, the pine, and the spruce fir, divides the waters that flow 
inte Hadeon’s Bay from those which flow into the Northern Oceans 
‘The severity of the winter throughout this region ia extremes and 
nothing cau be more terrifically desolate than the barren, rocky shores 
‘of Hudson's Bay. _ 

At the opposite extremity of the North American peninsulay it 
found the elevated table-land of Mexico, consisting of & succession of 
‘extensive plains, separated by hills which present scarcely any obstas 
cles t the construction of a road, stretching through more than twenty. 
parallels of latitude, at an elevation of from 6000 to $500 feet above 
the sea. This table-land may be considered as the expansion of the 
lofty ranges of the Andes, which, after traversing the whole of $ Ame 
rica, are concentrated in the Isthmus, and pass between the two 
oceans at & low elevation, but rise as they euter the Mexican terri- 
tory, and gradually spread themselves to an immense breadth. ‘This 
vast plain is again but the base of groupes of volcanic mountains, the 
summits of which, from 14,000 to 17,000 feet in height, are clothed 
with perpetual snow. The table-land preserves ite high average 
elovation as far northward as Durango, 140 leagues from Mexico. Ie 
then insensibly declines, till, at about 3000 miles from its southern 
extremity, its level is not more than a few hundred feet above, the wei 
As the immense plains which form the table-land of Mexico rece 
sao above the clouds during the greater part of the year, 

becomes parched and intersected with numerous deep. fissures, a 

which the moisture of the surface is exhausted ; and being nearly 
destitute of rivers, it presents a bare and arid aspect the general 
resemblance of which to the plains of the two Castiles, induced, the 
followers of Cortes to give it the name of New Spain, Many exten 
sive districts are utterly destitute of water; and there occur in some 
Parts, vast plains covered with @ saline efllorescence, bearing a resem 
blance to many places in Tibet and the saline steppes of Ceotral Asin 
In the spots which arc somewhat below the average level, and which 
may, in regard to their comparative elevation, be termed, ‘valleys; the 
soil is highly fertile. The lakes with which Mexico abounds, axe 
merely the remains of the immense basins which appear to have. fore 
merly existed on these extensive plains, and which are annually 
diminishing. Those of the Valley of Mexico still occupy one-fourth 
‘of the surface, and the great Lake of Shapala in Guadalajara, covers: 
early 160 square leagues. The declivities of the Cordillera. are 
exposed to humid winds and frequent fogs, which nourish a singas 
larly varied and luxuriant vegetation; end in the course of a fow 
hours, the traveller, in passing from the burning coast to the tempe+ 
rate region of the table-land, ascends the whole soale of vegetation, 
from the tropical heliconia and banana to the stunted foliago of the: 
resinows trees of northern Europe. See, for further information, tha, 
articles Antecmanies, Axpes, Caxana, Ixvian, Mexico, bir 
Movwrarss, and Usernn States, 

AMERICA, SOUTH. The plysical geography of the cen 
peninsula presents, in its general character, # simplicity of feature, 
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Kazan, that flows eastward aod reaches the Chinese Sea, The Rus- 
sians had at one time pushed thelr frontier as far as this river, but) 
by the treaty of 1727, they relinquished all claim to the navigation 
of the Amoor, und to the adjacent territory. 
ANATOLIA (improperly written Navousa; ‘aod-by the Tasks 
pronounced Anapmouty), A pasbalik or province of the Turkish 
empire, extending over the western part of Asia Minor, and compres 
hending the ancient Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia Proper, Lycian, Catia, 
Pamphytia, Pisidia, and the greater part of Galatia and Paphiagonia, 
‘See Asta Mixon. ener 
_ ANCONA, A maritime city of Italy; in ancient times, the most 
considerable city of the Pentapolis, and now ranking as the third tt 
point of population, among the provincial capitals of the Roman states; 
Tt takes its name from the angular form of the promontory on which’ 
it stands, the ancient Cumerium promontorium, now Monte Comero or 
Monte Guasco, The cathedral, finely planted on the edge of the prow 
montory, occupies the site of the temple of Venus, the favourite deity” 
ofthe ancient Auconese, The port, which is 
greatly improved by the Emperor Trajan; 
‘still standing, which the citize 
middle ages, Ancona was the capital of a march, of manyuisatey come 
Lnempe the tract between the dutchy of Urbino and the marely he 
rT 
ANDALUSIA. The name given by the Arabs to the Spanish’ 
peninsula, signifying the region of the west, and answering to the 
Greek Hesperia, In the ‘ages, it denoted the southern! prow 
vince of Spain, which had the G for its northern and western’ 
boundary; known to the ancients under the appellation of Hispania 
Batica, from the river Batis, or Guadalquiver, by which it is imter+ 
‘sected, It comprised the Moorish kingdoms of Seville, Jaen, Cordova,’ 
and Granada, with part of Estremadera, The term popularly! 
understood, however, as restricted to the kingdom of Seville. Under 
the Romans, Andalusia was the granary of Spain, and: ex } 
wheat. It now furnishes, owing to the pernicious agricultural 
aystem of Spain, an insufficient supply for its own consumption. ‘The 
sherry wine takes its name from the vineyards of Xeres, a city not far 
from Cadiz. In Andatusin, as well as in the Castiles, the acorn of the 
ilex, or evergreen oak, is eaten either raw or roasted, like a chestnut, | 
ANDES, THE. A great chain of mountains stretching from/S.'to: 
N. through nearly the whole of the American continent. The name 
now extended to the whole chain, is derived from the Peravian word: 
anti, signifying copper, and was originally applied to the metalliferous 
mountains inthe vicinity of Cuzco, which may be considered as the 
nuclens of the system ; for in that part, the Andes attain their greatest 
breadth and loftiest elevation. The main ridge may be considered as 
a vast table-land, from 0000 to 11,000 feet above the sea, the base of | 
Which ia granite. This plateau is crowned with secondary chains of” 
mountains, which sometimes run along the same line 28 the great’ 
chain, sometimes take a transverse or oblique direction ; now enclosing” 
elevated valleys, now extending into lofty plains. ‘These upper moun= 
tains consist for the most part of porphsritic rock, basalt, and greéns 
stone; bat the loftiest summits of the Peruvian Andes are composed’ 
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Siwas or Sebaste. The city of Ancyra received the name of Sebaste in 
honour of Augustus, ‘and some traces’ of its ancient magnificence are 
still visible. ‘The modern town, which retains, with its original maine, 
the shadow ouly of its importance as # provincial capital, 

about 20,000 souls, of whom a third are Armenian Catholics, ‘The 
trade, which is almost entirely in their hands, consists chiefly of the: 
fine camlets manufactured from the hair of the Angora goat, 

the finest breed in the world ; the bair is of a pure white, dbout'nine 
inches long, and almost as fine as silk. The natives attribute this: 
quality to the soil; and the hair uniformly loses its fineness whenever 
the asimal is removed to @ distance. The breed is said not to be 
found eee east than the Halys, The Angora shawls rival those 


of Cushmec: 

ANGUSSHIRE. See Forrarsire, 

ANHALT, A principality of Germany, consisting of a lobes Ratio 
tract, situated for the most part between the Elbe and the Saal, and 
watered by the Salde and the Mulda; having the dutchy of Magde- 
burg on the N., Saxony on the E., and Halberstadt on the Wy It is 
divided between the three sovereign dukes of Anhalt Dessau, Anhalt 
Berneburgh, and Anhalt Koethen, and contains altogether a populas 
tion of about 130,000 souls. ‘The established roligion is the Reformed 
or Calvinist; but Lutherans are numerous. The house of Anhalt, 
from which those of Saxony and Brandenburg both derive theie origin, 
is of high antiquity, and has produced many princes of distinguished 
name in the annals of Germany. Apbalt, or Anholt, is also the mame 
of a Danish istand, in the Cattegat, eight miles from the coast of North 
Jutland. 

‘ANJOU. Formerly a province of France, long held by the Engtlsb, 
who finally lost it in 1208. The central portion now forms the 
ments of the Maine and Loire; and the remainder is distribeted 
among several departmests, Anjou gave the title of duke to a branch 
ofthe Bourbon family. It derived its name from the ancient tribé of 
Asdexor Andegact. ‘The capital was Angers. ¥ 

ANSARIANS. A Syrian tribe, inhabiting the mountains extending 
from the nahr et Kebir towards Antioch. Their origin and distinguish 
img characteristics are but imperfectly known ; but there is reason to 
beliewe that they are a remnant of a sect of Mohammedan heretics, 
the followers of Karmath, of Ki who, in the ninth century, 
overran Arabia and part of Persia, and are supposed to be the same 
seot that appeared shortly afterwards in the north of Persia, under 
the name of Hassaneos, The Aneariana, or Nastariana, have bee 
conjectured, with much plausibility, to be the Assassins (Hassanees) 
mentioned by William of Tyre, whom the crusaders met with én 
marching from the Orontes towards Libanus there seems much 
better reason for this opinion, than it 
biance in the name, which is prol 
derived from the territory. Pliny spenks of a people ealled Nazerial, 
whose country bordered on the river Marsyas, which descends from 
the Ansairy mountains, The modern name is. given by. different 
travellers with the following variations: Ansarians, Anzairies, An- 
neyrys, Ensyriens, Nassarians, Neceres, Nocires, Nassaris, Naxarei. 
ANTARCTIC, that is, opposite to the arctic, The antarctic circle 
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is other words, the rotundity of the yirrenee berate 


gravitation were understood, appeared peeeryt: 
SANTISCIT, from ests, against, and oxime, a poscton "The inbabite 
ante of apposite -sides "of ‘the .equater, whose shadows at ndon/are 
ted in’contrary directions. See Ammitrscat, 

NTCECI, from err, against, and one, to inbabity Those who 
live under opposite parallels, north and south: of the equator, but 
under the same meridians They have the sume hours of'day aid 
night, in point of duration, but opposite seasons, the day of the one 
being equal to the night of the other, 

ANTRIM. A town and county of Ulster, in Irelands The 
of Antrim comprises the northern extremity of the taland; and ineludes 
the celebrated natural curiosity called’ the Giant's Causeway 7a 
natural pier, or mole, composed of polygonal pillars of basalt, project 
‘ing from the base of a stratified cliff about 600 feet into the’ sen. 
‘There are also some magnificent eaverns in the same: remarkable 
formation: a) 
ANTWERP. In French, Anvers; in Spanishy Amberes jcalao 
Antorff.. The capital of a province of the same name:in the Nether 
lands, situated on the Scheldt, 22 milos N. of Brossels: oEn-thé 
sixteenth contury, Antwerp had suceceded to Bruges as the general 
mart of commerce, and was the most opulent town inthe thorth!of | 
Earope. It belonged to the dutchy of Brabant, and gave: 
marquisate of the holy Roman empire. Its decline dates from thé 
tyrannical and sanguinary administration of the Spanish viverbyyitht 
execrable Duke of Alva; and the ruin of its comercial importance — 
from the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, by whieh it-wae stipulated — 
that no large vessels should ascend the Scheldt to thiscity. st wat 
an open town prior to its recent occupation by the French;/and itt 
fortifications have been considered as the chef d’ocuvre of Carnot asa 
military engineer. Bonaparte fixed npon it a8 one of his chief naval 
arsenals; and’ British expedition sent against ityim 1800, 
failed. The Dutch have beea always jealous of this city: and” 
recent elvil wars which have desolated Belgium, have proved fatale 
its prosperity. vant | 
APACHES. A nation of North American Indians, whovextend 
from the Black Mountains of New Mexico to the bordersof Cots 
huila. They @re anid to have formerly reached to! the Gulf of 
California, and have waged an almost continual warfure withrthe 
Spaniards, ever since the latter pushed their conqurats! intorthe 
interior provinces: but ure now reduced to a small remnant. © Thelr 
language is. however, widely diffused, S20 
APALACHIAN MOUNTAINS. The name given'to-a ipart ofthe 
Alleghany range. See Auncuany. There is also « tribe oftndiank 
called-Apalachinn, who ocenpy part of the Apulachy country In! Bast 
Florida, extending across the Apalache and Flint rivers \‘Tho ame 











name 
im the Gulf of Mexico, which receives: the Apal 
river) whieh’ rises in the Apalachian mountains, inthe Cherokee 
durritory of Georgia, forms for about 300 miles the 
pie and Eisley under the name of the estan ye aly 
a 
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‘the waters that irrigate the rich plains of Vatlnas, isrsag 
great violence into the Orinoco, in lat.7°N. During 
ke vessels ascend from Angostura as high as S. operands de 
ieee ‘and the inandations of the rivers, which form & Tabyrinth in 
these immense plains, then cover nearly 400 square leagues. 

‘AQUE, waters, or springs. The name of several places in ancient 
geography ; as Aquer Calider, hot waters, now Bath ; Aqua Gratione, 
‘Aix, in Savoy; Aque Pannowie, Baden; Aque Statiellorem, now 
Acquts, Aque Granit, Aix la Chapelle. See Aix. 

AQUAMBO, See Gurxta. 

AQUILEIA. A city of ancient Venetia, and a Roman cology, 
situated ut the head of the Adriatic, about $0 miles W. of Trieste, 
and now included in the Austrian territory, It was at one time one 
of the richest, most populoas, and. strongest of the maritime cities on 
the Adriatic coast, the chief bulwark of Italy on its N, E. frontier, 
‘and withstood a siege from the Emperor Maximin in a. », 238 bor was 


totally ieee and destroyed by Attila in 462. ‘The citizens of 
Aquileia, who escaped, retired to the Isle of Gradus, while those of 
Patarium took possassion of the Rivas Altos (or Rialto), Where 
Venice was afterwards built; and thas were laid the foundations of 
that mighty republic. 

AQUITAINE (or Aqurranta), The ancient name of the French 
province of Guieone, which has been supposed to be a corruption of 


the former word, The river Garonne ‘ated Guienne on the south 
from Gascony. It formerly belonged 

part of the possessions of the Dukes of Normandy ; and, in the! 
toenth century, was long the seat of war between the English and 
French. It is now divided into the five departments of the 

the Lot and Garonne, the Dordogne, the Lot, and the Aveyron. 

ARABIA, A peninsula formed by the Persian Gulf on bihey 

Arabian Sea on the south, and the Red Sea on the west; 

the north by Syria and the Euphrates ; its extent, from its ‘oeaeediel 
extremity on that river to Cape Bab el mandeb, being about 1600 miles, 
and the breadth of the southern coast, between the two seas, 1200, 
‘Arabia may be generally described as occupying the south-western 
extremity of Asia; but its northern limits, as well as its 

divisions, have been very variously laid down, Ptolemy, the 
geographer, first divided it into the three regions of Arabia 

‘Arabia Petraa, and Arabla Fel. Desert Arabia extended on the N. 
and E. to the Eaphrates, which separated it from Mesopotamia, and 
had for its chief city Palmyra. This was the country of the anclent 
Nabatheans and the people of Kedar, who answered to the modern 
Bedoween Arabs, Modern geographers have, however, included the 
greater part of this region in Syria, but improperly, ax the Arabia 
Provincia of the Romans, the kingdom of Aretas, comprised the 
districts of Batanea and Auranitis (now the Ledju and Haouran), 

‘Bostra or Bozra for its capital, and at one time 
Damascus itself. This is also the Arabia of ecclesiastical history. 
Petrora, which Is generally rendered Rocky Arabia, more 

Probably took its name from Petra, its capital. It comprehended the 
tract §, of the Dead Sea, between Palestine and Egypt, at thé 
northern extremity of the Red and was peopled in ancient times 
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© fe ater Ri pice! jour; op i 
immediately Throw themselyes Mat en nthe groiud,. 
instinctively bow their heads, and by this means egcape 
Figo large) of these poisonous ‘blasts, whi ways move at 
height above the surface, The. effect, of. 
thoae who are struck by it, 8, eee suttocetion, fol ibe ay ie 
juimediate putrefaction of the ry 
“The history of Arabia is not 1 tot oF tbe Arabians, who, since the 
time of Mohammed, have diffused themselves widely over other 
countries, and founded dynasties in Syria, Mesopotam! 
Africa, and Spain, Prior to the birth of Mohamm i 
history ix involved in the obscurity of imperfect tradi 4 
but in Yemen, or Southern Arabia, a powerful kingdom 
have existed during thany centuries, that of the Hi yates A, 
rite dynaaty, the founder of which i* supposed to 
Kary RIK Abrabace.- atwora’ Yount, 352 Aisa 
Siicbas, or the Seba and Sheba of the Old Testament.) there seems, 
hl been a close connexion, both by commerce and by conquest, 
iis reason to believe that an Abyssinian dynasty su 
vtlishing theaiselven fa Sabueo, ot Yemen, lo which lite 
the famous Queen Balkeiss, the ally of King Solomon, A. 
of the territory bordering on Syria and Persi 


ple theta she desert,” The Cingdon of Heirab, 
or the Arabian Trak, wns founded by Arabian emigrants; 
three provinces of Diar Bekir, Dinr Mod Dinar 
ia, are said to bear the names of ian chica 
Jed their tribes into those districts, Tt-is at least certain, 
Arabians bad succeeded at one time in making themselves 
bf ee, whole of the rich levels of Mesopotamia, which still 1 
heir name, fo contradistinction from the Persian Trak ; and 
the Galf, they disputed with the Persian monarchs 
the province of Fars, At other times, the Arabian princes 1 
‘Yemauma, and’ Babrein, or Omaun, were compelled to acknowl 
Bronte And tribute, the supremacy of the Great Ring. 
mountains of Yemen, however, scem to have resisted ov cseaped 
arma of either Persian, Macedonian, or Roman invader, till, ae 
reign of Caligula, the prefect of Exypt, landing at Medina, tra 
the Hedjaz and the Tehama, and turning np into the mountain 
Loheia, reduced and destroyed Mareb, the Sabaan Sa ieee 
unable, however, to retain possession of the country, 
Avgustus * melted away in diseaxe and Inssitude.’ But ot Naa 
not recovered from its overthrow in the fourteenth century. 
UF Dal or Tephra, subsequently appears to have become, 
Cie red, tad te venta Chistan aben, Ii van eats 
at the beginning of the sixth century, ia un Abyssinian invasion 


Anastasius I., to avenge the cruclties inflicted upon the sby 
the tyrant of Yetnen. At the time of Mohammed's birth, a. id 
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‘the infant literature and nascent civilization of Europe 

indobted for protection and countenance. In a barbarous age, they 
‘exhibited the rare virtue-of a wise tolerance and a respect foe the 
inalienable rights of mankind, On the marriage of Ferdinand to 
Tanbella of Castile, the crown of Aragon and those of Leon add 
Castile became permanently united, Plaid 

‘ARAL, SEA "OF. A great salt-water lake, or inland sea, extend 
fing from lat. 43° to 47° N, and from long. 68° to 62° E., and covering 
9690 square miles, being the largest in Asia except the Caspian Sea, 
to which it closely corresponds in character, and from which itis 
a only by a sandy isthmus, not more than 80 geographical 

miles across in its narrowest part. It is supposed to have been ip 
‘ancient times united to the Caspian, but has now no outlet, although 
it receives numerous rivers, the principal of which are, the Jihoon, oF 
Oxus, and the Sir, or Jaxartes. It is filled with islands, and sur- 
rounded with sandy deserts having no creeks or harbours, is of 
little use for the purpose of commercial communication, being navigable 
ely by flat-bottomed boats. It is supposed to be the Oxia Pates and 
Laces Oxianes of the ancient geographers, and is called also the dake 
of Khowaresm, or Khaurism, from the country which borders Ita. 
the 8. According to local tradition, confirmed by actual appearances, 
the Oxus formerly discharged itself into the bay of Balkan, im the 
Caspian, before an earthquake turned it, by a ew and shorter 
channel, into the sex of Aral. 

ARAM, ARAMEA. In sacred geography, tho original name of 
‘Syrim and Mesopotamia, whence ita inhabitants were called Arammans, 
Ht was divided, in the time of David, into several petty kingdoms, the 
names of which occur in the sacred writings. Those whieh can be 
identified are: wat 

‘Aran Naharaim. Syria of the two Rivers, or Mesopotamia, 

Aram Zobah.., Supposed to be the teeritory of aveltbeg io 

Assyria. 
Territory of Hamath, the plait of the roots 
Plain of Damascus. 
Canton of Abilene. 

Arum Rehob... Canton of Trachonitis. 

Padan-Aram, the plains of Aram, is supposed to have designated 
Mesupot 


the ark rested upon its inaccessible summ 
ofa large plain, in the form of a sugar loaf, and is covered with'snow 
daring great part of the year. 

‘ARANES, now Aras, A river which rises in the mountains-of 
Armenia, and, after a long and rapid course, joins the Kour, er Cyrus, 
which flows into the Caspia id river of Mingeelia is likewise 

ie word. Araxes was alee 
the ancient name of the Pencus, 80 called because it divided Olympus 
from Ossa; and for the same reason, the promontory whieh divides 
the Eleian and Achaian territories, was called Araxos ; the word being 
derived, according to Strubo, from agarre, to break into parts or 
divide, The Arachthos, which eaters the Ambracian Gulf, lias appa- 
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pierced Feremetgneamet ‘the British im 1802: 


Inada eteropvor Dror Rian tan tae tar tho tae var fo te ta Of which polo 
out the pole.” Sen ancucctiaets eet diy sacar circles of thet 


composition 

) land ; e.g. Ardmore, | 

5 bat in Arabic, old Persian, and 
‘earth : hence Ard-elan, 


is Was anciently divided, pot the wame of 
Argos was sometimes extended to the whole peninsula. Ina, 0. 1807) 
Argos was taken and destroyed by Bajazet, but was rebuilt by the 
Venetians, from whom it passed into the hands of the Ottomans, It 
retains its ancient name, but has suffered greatly in the 
warfire; and it has ceded the honours of « capital to 
Romani. exdt wi) 


“ARGYLE. A county of Scotland, bounded on the S. by the Trial 
Sea and the Frith ef Clyde; E, by the counties of Perth and Danis 
barton; N. E, by Lochaber, and W. by the Atlantic. © Together 
with Perthshire and the Western Islands, it constituted the ancient 
ta Sa ) of the Scots, while the rest of Caledonia was subject to ‘the 

and Romans, The ancient family of Campbell, once the most 
facta of the Scottish nobility, take their title of dake ‘and ‘earl 
from ‘this county, which is peopled chiefly-with their clan. » tia 
almost entirely highland, abounding with heath and woods, andthe 
moentains feed large herds of black cattle, The chief: town’ is 
a pens 

ARIANA. In ancient geography, a district of Eastern: Persia; 
which ‘fuok {ts name from Aria, the capital, now Herat, in Khorasim, 
) ARKANSAS (or Arkansaw). Ariverof North Ameried, whichhas 
Hsisonrce in the Rocky Mountains, in lat. 38° N., not far from those 
of the Platte River and the Rio Bravo, and, after ® very irregular 
course’of ubout 2000 miles, falls into the Mississippi, onthe right 
bank, ity tat.'24° Ni The country through which it flows, isa! wart 
‘wilderness, inhabited only by wandering tribes and the wild animaleg 
and ite waters are rondered very impure by the soil, which is for the 
most part a reddish clay, containing vast quantities of walt) © mse 
| ARMAGH, "A city, county, and ecclesiastical province of Ireland. 
Anmagh eounty is'e small inland district of the province vf Ulster; 


‘along the southern shores of Lough Neagh, between*the 
te iteuit 
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12,600." About 40,000 Armenians are found in India; Hungary and 
es it countries contain about 10,000; and a few ure scattered 
frien and Amecica. Io Turkey, they enjoy renter privileges 
Caesi hitysothge: Youtasy peop they are the bankers or 
brokers of the government, aud conduct the whole process: ef/ 
snint ; they also carry on the principal trades and the few manufactures 
which exist in the empire, and their merebants have almost ‘the 
aonopoly of the internal trade. ‘The religion of the Arametiantt 
that of the Eastern Church, and differs in no material respect from 
that of the Greek Christians, although they regard each ether with 
feeliogs of mutual jealousy, which often rise to the bitterest animosity, 
‘The Arinenian church recognises the authority, in matters of doctrine 

and discipline, of the patriarchs of Etchmiatchia (in Exivan), Sit x 
Cilicin), and Akbthamar (on an island of Lake Van). The jurisdictiod 
of the Armenian patriarchs of Constuntinople and Jerusalem is menély 
tala, these patriarchates having beea created by the Ottoman govert- 

vho nominate to them creatures of their own choice. —— 
a language is very harsh and uncouth in pronunciation, and 
syntax Is very complicated and peculiar, having more analogy, Nonetall 
to the European than to the Oriental languages, Nothing is known of 
its history prior to the time of Miesrob, who translated the Bible into 
it about 4. p. 405, The celebrated Armenian historian, “Moses of 
Chorene, was his pupil. ‘This language preserved in tolerabile 
parity in the cloisters; but the common people speak a dialect more 
mixed und corrupt; and as this is entirely confived to themselves; wil 
the Armenian traders are compelled to use Turkish, French, and 
Ttalian as a medium of communication derstand 
these langaages better than their own, 
selves Haiks, or Haicans, and trace their origin, in their traditions, 1 
Haik, a grandson of Japhet. Herodotus seoitre of them us’ Phrygiana, 

s were a warlike peopl et their country bes 

generally been tributary either to Media, Parthia, or Rome. For'a 
short time it appears in ancient histo 
In the seventh centary, it was 
till they were dispossessed by 
quently threw off the Ottoman yoke; and in the reign of Richard Ef, 
Leo, king of Armenia, came into England to solicit aid against the 
‘Turks, by whom he had been driven from his kingdom, ‘Sinee then, it 
has been alternately subjugated and ravaged by 'Turcomans, Persiang, 
and Ottomans ; and the country has never recovered from the rule dnd 
depopulation occasioned by the conquests of Shah Abbas in the years 
1603-5. The Haican or Armeninn era commences from the referme- 
tion of their calendar, a. v. 562. 

ARMORICA, The ancient name of the province of Brittany, fn 
France, and originally applied to the whole of the northern asd 
Western coasts of Gaul, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine. ‘The word ts 
derived from the Celtic mor, or muir, the sea, and signifies the maritine 

i age, or that which is still in exe among 

ts of Brittany, called by the French Bas-bretou,is clovely 

allied to the Corsish, Welsh, and Trish dialects; so much #o/as to 
prove the identical origin of the ancient inhabitants 

ARNO. A river of Italy, which has its source in the Apennines, 
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pete a derivation from the Khshetri, or warrior caste of 
in Bengal they are called Mugs, or Mangas, and’ their 
country is'datled the Mogo Calinga. The title of Mago is said to have 
Veen oneaf high ecclesiastical dignity, dasumed by their rajaba; and 
thie ancient name of Babar, Magadha, is supposed to be derived from 
the seme word. The Chinese call Arracan, Yee-kien ; und the original 
fihebitunts were probubly the people called Kiayns, Kains, and 
Canaranes, who inhabit the country watered by the Kiayn-duem, the 
Breat western branch of the Irrawaddy. See Ava and Braman. 

“ARRAGON. See Aragon, 

ARTA. A city of European Turkey, in the province of Romenta 
situated on a river of the same name, which falls into the Galf of Arta, 
‘or Préevesa, about nine miles below the town. 

“ARTOIS. A province of France, according to the old territorial 
divisions, It was inally one of the seventeen provinces of the 
Nethertands ; being bounded on the E. by Hainault, N. by 
and’S. and W. by Picardy. It derives its name from the Atrebates, 
‘the original inhabitants. It is a fine corn country, but is delicient in 
tinker, and yields little wine or fruit, The title of Count of Artois 
isastemed by the brother of the reigaing Bourbon monarch. 

ASAPH, ST. A city of Flintshire, in North Wales. The diocese of 
its bishop does not comprise any one whole county, but consists of 
part of Plintehire, Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, Merionethsbire 


and Shropshire, 
ASCALON. In ancient geography, one of the five satraples, or 
principalities, of the Philistines, oF of 
Mediterranean. The city was the birth-place of Herod the Great; 
and rains of temples, theatres, a Christian convent, and fortifications 
indicate thatithas flourished under the Roman, Christian, and Saracen 
lords’of Judea. But its ruing are now wholly deserted, It Hier 
between Gaza and Ashdod (or Azotus). 

‘ASCOLI. An episcopal city in the Roman states, thé chief place in 
‘the United legations (or provinces) of Fermo and Ascoli, which come 
prise the maritime district bordering on the Adriatic, fom the Esing 

if the Neapolitan territory ; part of the anchent 


“ASHANTEE: Avkingdom of Western Africa, lying immediately 
beliind the low'maritime districts on the vorthern coast of the Gulfbt 
Gaines,” By the satives, 
kingdom’of Dahomey, are known under the name of Ghunja; ba 
for its’western boundary the river Assinee, and for its easter," 
Tagos. ‘The’ greater part of Ashantee is overrun with jungle dnd 
foro) This interseoted by the river Volta. Coomassie) the capital, 

is bald to contain 100,000 souls ; and the total population is estitiated at 
mbout 1,000,000. They are by far the most powerful and brave ofttie bar 
baroas nations who inhabit these regions; and their lungeage'ls 
difftwed.) ‘Their manners and ehstoms arein the last degtee 
afd hovrible) ‘The leading charucteristics are, the ferocious tyranhy 
ofthe sovereign, who ix the absolute lord of the lives of His sul ; 
the sanguinary nitere of the biws, if such they may be called ; ‘the’ 
ektidmo frequency: of suicides; the crielti¢s practised in war; thé 
abject abd horrible superstition whieh passes for refigion ; the diaboli- 
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Himmaleh, ot Himalaya (snowy mountains), which separate the high 
table-land of Tibet from the plains of Hindostan, are the loftiest an 
the globe, some of the peaks rising ta the height of nearly 27,000-fect 
above the sea. To the north of this rauge, villages are found at from 
12,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea, and vegetation extends. still 
higher. These mountains cross the sources of nearly all the rivers 
that water the south and south-eastern parts of Asia. On one side, 
extending into Tatary, they are connected, by means of the mountains 
of Persia, with Mount Ararat, Mount Taurus, and’ Caucasusy, the 
nocleus of Western Asia, On the other side, erous chains descend 
into the Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, which they divide into long parallel 
Yalleys; and one of them is prolonged into the peninsula of Malacen. 
By means of the great Solimaun range, which bounds the basinof the 
Indus on the west, the mountains of the Indian peninsula are also 
connected with the Himalaya. To the north of the great desert of 
Kobi rises another range, of which the nucleus is. Mount Bogda, 
From this common centre branch out two chains, One of these, extend- 
ing eastward, occupies, or traverses, Mongolia and Chinese Tring, 
terminating towards the seas of Corea and Japan, while branches are 
prolonged into Eastern Siberia, The other chain, running southward, 
connects the plateau of Mongol Tatary with that of Tibet, while 
@ secondary branch, bending westward, traverses Bucharia,.and 
approaches the Ura} mountains towards Lake Aral: on the other side, 
it is connected with the Beloor mountains, which separate the tro 
Bucharias, and unite the mountains of Cashmeer and Eastern, Persia. 
‘Thus, towards the west, the two principal masses are connected. in 
every direction. III. Eastern Asia, which is insensibly blended with 
‘the central table-land, comprises three distinct divisions ; Chinese 
Tatary, or the basin of the Amoor, China Proper, and the chain of 
islands and volcanic peninsulas which rise at a little distance from the 
eastern const of the Asiatic continent, IV, Southern Adia, protected 
from the blasts of the north by the immense rampart of mountains 
which rise into the region of perpetual snow, and declining rapidly 
— the equator, watered by numerous large rivers, whieh haye 
formed vast plains of the richest soil, and enjoying almost 
perpetual comprises some of the most fertile and populoor 
Pin tes globe. V, Lastly, Western Asia, io ite vast series 
of salt lakes without any outlet, its high, sandy plains, its dry aod 
serene climate, and the inconsiderable meant of its pipes: prgranye vig 


terranean Seas, with the Persian and Arabian ‘Galle give it same 

resemblance to an immense peninsula. The total population of Agia 

has been supposed to amount to nearly 400,000,000 ;. of whom 

170,000,000 are assigned to the Chinese empi Si 
,000,000 to the empires of Barmah, 

peat 125,000,000 to the British Indian empire; and to the Mohame 


oe 

1. Region of Caucasus, 

Euphrates and Tigris. 4. Region of Mount Li 

5. Arabia, 6. Persia. 7, Region of the Oxus and Lake Ari. 








“ ASS—AST 
Jat, 24° 5°28" At is referred to by the prophet Exekiel, ch, xxix. 
AO) xxx 6, " 

ASSYRIA, \Incancient geography, the country E. of the Tigris; 
bodnded On the N, by Armenia, E by Media, and S, by Susiunu and 
Chaldwa, and havieg Nineveh for its capital. It included, besides 
the provitice of Nineveh, or Assyria Proper, now comprised in the 
pashalik’ of Mosul; Arapachitis, bordering on Armenia ; Corduenc, 
or Gordyene, x mountainous territory, now the district of Bedlis; 
and Adiabene, now Amadia ; all now included in Kourdistan. ‘The 
anciént Babylonia appears also to have been at one time united 
the the Atay empire; comprising the districts of Sittacene, Apollo= 

pints, Babylonia Proper, and Chaldiea, all now belonging 10 the 
poshalik of Bagdat. 
 ASTERABAD, A small province of Persia on the wouthceael 
border of the Caspian Seu, the ancient Hyrcania Proper.” It tikes 
its name from its chief town, situated near the mouth of the river 
Aster, or Ester. The river Gourguua, Koorkan, or Hurcan, divides 
it from Dahistan on the N. On the W. it is boanded by Mazanderam 
Ibis fo the possession of the Kajar tribe, to which the | 
of Persia belongs, and is governed by one of the reigning family?" 
| ASTORGA. Anepiecopal city of the kingdow of Leon, in Spainyand: 
the capital of a small marquisate. It wax the ancient capital ‘of thé 
atures, and is styled by Pliny a magnificent ¢ity, ‘having been 
ennobled by Augustus, and diguified with the tite of Augasta, “It 
is sow wdecayed and inconsiderable place. i wate 

ASTRAKHAN. A city und government of the Russia 
‘The city of Astrakbun (or Haje ‘Terkhan), the emporium ef ther 
mered of Rassia with the East, is situated on a long, dartow islindiof 
the Velga, about 40 miles from its cutrance into the Caspian, sure 
rounded: with marshes, which in spring are very unhealthy” The 
town (is Yery extensive, but ill built. It containe an old ‘Tawe 
castle, now-in ruins, an arsenal, an archiepiscopal palace and cathe 
ae ahd aboat 57 places of worship ; vit, 23 Russian churches 2 

Tatarian mosques, 4 Armenian churches, 2 Roman Catholic) 
Latheran, and 1 Hindoo pagoda; also six monasteries and various 
‘There is also a dock-yard and other public establishinents, 
‘The silk-manufactures ure very considerable, aod the morocco leather 
manufactured here is esteemed next to the Turkish. The tide ds 
chiefly in the hands’ of the Armenians. ‘The territory of Astrakhait 
‘was na independent Tatarian sovereignty till reduced tow ‘Rashiait 
province by the Czar Ivan Vasiliovich in a.p. 1554. It extends-about 
420 miles from N. to 8. and 600 from E. to W., and contain’ betireen: 
300,000 ‘and 400,000 inhabitants of a great diversity of tribéd and 
nations. ‘The Ural river divides it on the E. from the country oP thé 
Kirgaiz Tatars, and ~erwerh the Ural mountains the ne of weyae 
ration between Europe and Asi 9 

ASTURIA (or the rresenery A principality of Spaits, $r0hd Wick 
the eldest son of the reigning sovercign takes bis title, aethe heir te 
the British throne is styled Prince of Wales. Asturins may be styled the 
‘Wales of Spain. ‘This small province was at one time the only part of tise 
Country ‘unconquered by the Moors; and amid its moantain 
Pelayo laid the foundations of the Spanish mooarchy. » Iv is! 
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present name from the number of Greek monasteries bailt upon it, 

at one time to nearly thirty, and which, protected alike by 
nnture aud art, as well ax by the reputation for sanctity enjoyed by 
the monks of the holy mountain, afforded a secure asylum, in the 
middle ages, to wen of learning, Their chief occupation is suid to 
have been the transcription of books, of which each monastery boasted | 
of a large collection. 

ATLANTIC. The Atlantic Ocean is the name given to the great 
basin of waters that separates Europe and Africa, on the east, from 
the American continent on the west, It is divided by the equator into 
the North and South Atlantic. The name was given by the ancient 
to the sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules, from the ridge of Mount 
Atlas, which stretches along the const of the Mediterranean beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar into the then unknown ‘ocean, Herodotus” 
states, that the entire sea navigated by the Greeks (i. e. the Meditere 
ranoan), the Atlantic Sea, and the Red Sea (or Indian Sea), were all 
one and the same; that is, communicating with each other; these 
being all the seas then known, except the Caspian, which he mem 
tions as a fourth, separate and alone, not communicating with any’ 
other. The Atlantic, however, immense as it appeared to the ancient 
pavigators, who yet had no just ideas of its extent, is only an arm of 
that vast ocean which, under the names of the Indian, the Pacific, 
and the Eastern, extends from pole to pole. From the nearest point of 
the African coast to that of Brazil, it is 2300 miles over. See Ocean, 

ATLAS. A lofty chain of mountains traversing Morocco and Bare” 
bary from N.E, to S. W., and separating them from the Sahara, of 
Desert, These mountains appear to consist of a double range, the 
smaller one bordering on the Mediterranean, and the southern or 
interior on the Sahara. In some parts, indeed, they form a» triple 
chain, of which the middle range is the loftiest. In Barbury, the 
ancient Numidia, the maritime chain consists of a succession of q 
rising in terraces, and wooded to their summits. Behind these, 
separated from them by the longitudinal basin of the Shelliff, rises « 
second chain, which attains a considerable elevation under the parallel 
of 85° 56’, where the Jebel Wanushreese, or Guencseris, the ancient 
Zalacus, towers over the surrounding mountains, its summit generally 
covered with snow, This interior chain at however, its greatest: 
elevation in the kingdom of Morocco, rising there above the line of 
perpetual snow, which, under the parallel of 32°, must exceed 12,000 
feet above the sea, The snowy peaks which bear S. E. from the city 
of Moroceo, are discernible at sex 20 miles from the coast, and conse. 
quently from 170 to 200 miles from the mountains ; which requires an 
elevation equal to that of the loftiest mountains of Europe. Its ancient 
natne seems to be here preserved in a corrupt form, in the Jebet Tedia. 
Herodotus describes Atlas as a mountain circular on all sides, and 
having its summits constantly concenled by clouds, whence the people 
of the country called it the Pillar of Heaven. By Solinus, Atlas is” 
described as a mountain the snowy summit of which shines with 
nocturnal fires. Both descriptions receive some confirmation from thé” 
account of the Mauritanian Atlas given by Col. Keatinge, who describes 
ity nebalous region as exhibiting during the summer solstice, after 

sunset, x blaze of lightning and electrical fluid. Some have supposed 
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ATTOK (or Arax), A river of Caubul, or Eastern Persia, which 
falls into the Indus @ little above the fort of Attok, in lat, 33° ww 
Or, rather, the name which the Indus itself bears, below that junction, 
us far as Moultan. The word signifies limit; ae the natives of Indi 
were forbidden, by « religious interdict, to cross the Attok, which 
‘was the sacred boundary of their land. Nadir Shah made this river 
the boundary between the Persian and Mogul empires, The fort of 
Attok was built by the Emperor Akbar in a.m, 1581. | 

AUDIENZA (Avpresce). The name given to 2 supreme tribunal 
or council in the Spanish viceroyalties, composed of Europeans, who 
‘were not allowed to hold lands or to marry in the country, and whieh 
was intended to act asa check upon the absolute power of the viceroy, 
‘This body had the privilege of corresponding directly with the council 
of the Indies at home. As the jurisdiction of these courts extended - 
‘over several provinces, their name has come to designate geogray 
the grand divisions which they comprised. They were twelve 
mumber ; the seata of which were, Mexico and Guadalaxara, in New 
Spain, Guatimala, the Havannah, Caracas, Bogota, Quito, 
Cuzco, Chareas, Santiago in Chile, and Buenos Ayres. 

AUGILA. A town and district of Africa, on the caravan route from 
Siwab, in the Ammonian oasis, to Mourzouk, in Fezzan, Augila 
itself an oasis in the midst of the great Libyan desert; 
‘falle (ot Wisteict) comprises only throe villages. It la 
‘Herodotus as famous for its dates. 

AUGSBURG. A city of Bavaria, situated at the confluence of 
‘Wertach and the Lech. It was formerly one of the free aad imperial 
cities of Germany, the capital of an episcopal sovereigaty, now incor 
porated with the kingdom of Bavaria. It was originally called Vins 
delicin, as having been the capital of the Vindelici. On being made 
a Roman colony, it received the name of Augusta Vindelicorum, 
whence its present appellation is derived. Augsburg possesses 4 
historic interest from its connexion with the civil and 
annals of Germany, having been the seat of several remarkable ‘iets 
and the celebrated confession of the Protestant 
drawn up by Luther and Melancthon, takes its usual title, * the 
Augsburg confession,’ from having been presented to the Emperer 
Charles V, at the diet held in this city in 1630, 

AURUNGABAD, A city aod province of the Decean, or Southern 
India. The city of Aurungabad, the favourite residence of A\ 
xebe, from whom it takes its name, was at one time the capital of the 
vViceroyalty of the Deccan, and afterwards of the Nizam's dominions, 
It has vow ceded that honour to Hyderabad. The province, which 
Hes in the heart of the original Mahratta country, and is traversed by 
the Godavery, is now divided between the Nizam and the Bombay 
Presidency. ‘The islands of Bombay and Salsette were originally 
included in this province, which has the sea for its western, 
touches upon Gujerat and Khandesh on the N. W., bas Berar on 
N. E. and E., and is bounded southward by the provinces of New. | 
deer, Beeder, and Bejapoor : its length is about 300 miles, and. its” 

breadth 160, 

AUSONIA. One of the ancient names given by the classic poets to 

Tuly, Ausonia was originally synonymous with Opies, or Campania 


ee. 
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1742, also, after a Jong struggle, Prossia obtained lay peat pat. of 
Silesia and the country of Glatz. In 1773, on the first, 
ment of Poland, Austria acquired Galicia and Lademoria; in 1778, 
she obtained soto accessions of territory on the side of Bavaria; and 
je 1796, & great part of Poland. But io the war with the French 
republic, the empire was shore of balf its dimensions, by the logs of 
Lombardy and the Venetian states, the Tyrol, and Seabie, Tn 1805, 
a eaten xen pel to the Germanic coustitution by Nepoleon;.and 
the title of emperor of Asstria was substituted for these of emperor 
of Germany and king of the Romans, ‘The disnstrons war of L809 
epabled Napoleon to dictate, ax the conditions of peace, the 
the emperor's daughter to himself in marriage, and the ceasion of 
provinces of Carniola, Trieste, the greater part of Croatia, part of 
Galiciny and Salteburg ; the whole including 45,000 square 2m 
with nearly 3,500,000 of inhubitants But the congress of 
restored to Austria almost the whole of what she bad. tests 
overgrown aod cme empire now comprises, the ieee 
Kingdoms or provinces. 1. Kingdom of Bohemia, 2. Margsavate ef 
Moravia. 3. Dutchy of Silesia. 4. Austria Proper, below the Buss 
5. Austria Proper, above the Enns, with the Innvsertel, aode Sadte- 
burg. 6, Datchy of Styria, 7. Dutehy of Carinthia, yet &. Hives 
part of Croatia. 9 Coast District. 10. Tyrol an 
Loinbardo-Venetian kingdom. 12. Dalmat 
14. Kingdom ef Hungary, 15. Transylvania, 
military goveruments, comprising about 800,900 soa a 
consolidated with the civil administration, The principal cities: 
tonne ure, Vienua, the capital of the empire, and the centre of ite 
commerce, situated wt the confluence of the Vien with the Dawubes 
Prague, the capital of Bobemia, and the second city in the emmpires 
Presburg, the capital of Hungary ; Buds, formerly considered as the 
Hangarian capital; Lemberg, the capital of Galicia; Gratz, th 
of Styria; Olmutz, the ancient capital, aud Brunn, the present: 
of Moravia; Saltzburg, Carlstadt, Lintz, Schemmitz, and 
im the mining districts; Trent; Troppau; Trieste, in, Estrin; andy 
Austrian Italy, Milan, the capital, Verona, Brescia, Padus, Vewiogy, 
and Pavia. As appendages to the empire may be added, the depeny: 
Gent Italian states, viz, grand duteby of Tuscany; dutehy of Mi 
dutehy of Massa and Carrara; and dutchy of Parma. ‘The titles ; 
the emperor are, Emperor of Austria; King of Jerusalem, at 
Boheasia, Lembandy and Venice, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, G 
and Ladomerin ; Archduke of Austria; Dake of Loraine, §: 
Styria, Cariothia, Carsiola, Upper and Lower Silesia ; 
Prince of Transylvania, Marquis of Moravia, Count of Hapaburg a4 
Tyrol, Se, See Gensany, Huncany, Iracy, Vinnna, Sor 
AUTOCHTHONES (i. ¢. self-sprung). A Greek term a 
those who are born on the land they inhabit, as distinguished from 
snttlore; and exed in reference to the indigenous inhabitunts oF Rape 
posed aboriginal natives of a country. 
AUVERGNE. A province of France, in the old divisious 
forming the two departments of 
was bounded, N. by the Boarborn: 
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from the port of Adulis on the Red Sea, in the province of Tigré: 
the second century, it was a place of considerable trade; und 

& Greek inscriptios found at Axum, it appears that, in the fourth 
century, it was the capital of a powerful empire, the sovereign of 
which laid claim to dosainion over great part of Arabia, The Greek 
lamgeage bad at that time become familiar as either the court language 
or that of the learned ; and with it the Axomites, or thelr ralers, had 
adopted the gods of Greece. About the same time as the date of this 
inscription, A. p. 330, the gospel is sopposed to have been first preached 
to this nation by Frumeatius, ordained the first bishop of Axum, by 
Athanasins, then patriarch of Alexandria. ‘The Abyssinians are 
termed Axomites by the Roman writers, and thelr capital Axomm. 

AYRSHIRE. An extensive county of Scotland, bordering, west- 
ward, on the Frith of Clyde and the Irish channel, and bounded on the 
N. by Renfrewshire, E. by the shires of Lanark and Dumfries, and on 
the 8. by Galloway, fs the ridge of hills which intersect the district 
of Carrick, in this county, almost all the rivers of the S. of Scotland 
originate ; the Tweed, Esk, Nith, Annan, and Urr owing to the E. 
and S., and the Stinchar, Girvan, Doon, Ayr, and Lugar fowing west 
ward into the Irish chanzel. The country abounds with rich pastures, 
and is famous for its breed of cattle and its cheese. It poasexses also 
inexhaustible beds of coal asd other mineral treasures. Ayr, the 
chief town, and a royal burgh, is situated wear the moath of the river 
of the same uame, which forms a barbour for small vessels. 

AZERBIJAN. See Asensisan. 

AZIMUTH. An are of the horizon contained between a circle pase 
ing from the zenith through the centre of the object and the northern 
‘or southern point of the horizon. Azimuth circles are represented 
on the globe by the quadrant of altitude, when screwed on the wemitis, 
‘On these azimuths i¢ reckoned the height of the stars, and of the sum 
when not én the meridian, 

AZOF (or Azov), A dilapidated fortress, sitanted near one of the 
mouths of the Don, from which the sea of Asof, the Palus Maretis ef 
the ancients, and the Mar de Zabucchi of the middle ages, takes ite 
preseat name. ‘This sea, surrounded on all sides with Russian terti- 
tory, is united to the Black Sea by the Cimmerian Bosphorus, Its 
greatest length, not including the Bay of Taganrog, is 200 versts, oF 
about 150 miles ; its greatest breadth, 160 versts. Besides the Dou, which 
discharges its waters into it by thirteen mouths, several considerable 
rivers fall into it, the most celebrated of which is the Kuban. ‘This 
sea is shallow throughout, and seems to be gradually filling up with 
the alluvial earth brought down by the Don, ‘The deepest soundings 
ure from 36 to 40 fect; and during the prevalence of easterly winds, 
the waters are driven back, so that the depth is seldom more thar 14 
foet, und n passage is often practicable over the sand from Jagan 
Rock to the opposite coast. From November to March, it is liable to 
be frozen, and navigation is rarely safe earlier than April. A new 
Wland, at some distance from shore, was thrown up on September 5, 
1799, with phenomena evidently volcanic. 

AZORES. A groupe of islands, of volcanic formation, in the Atlantic 
‘Ocean, situated between the 87th and 40th N. parallels, and about 

800 miles from the weetern shore of Portugal, to which country ‘they 
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site and ruins of Babylom. is involved, however; im, great bbsturity, 
‘The whwle of the surrounding country is now n barrenydrearydesert, 
frequented only by Arab hordes, and, being periodically imundatedyds 
alternately a lak ramp, and an arid Wastes? sic) shawl 
BABYLONIA. | In ancient. geography, a kingdom (on provision, 
Secupying the lower part, or delta, of the Euphrates ; bounded onthe 
N. by Mesopotamia, E. by ‘the ‘Tigris, W. by Arabia: Desertayant 8 
hy the Persinn Gelf. | {t corresponds, in its greatest extemt( tithe 
modera pashalik of Bagdad; comprehending the anciest Sittateay, 
Apolloniatis, Babylonin Proper (now Irak Arabt),-and Chaldeay% 
which last the district of Bussora is supposed to Babys 
lonia was at one time comprised in the Assyrian empire, as a tributary 
state or province. On the destruction ef Nineveh,) the /Absytian 
capital, by the united armies of the Medes and Chaldeans; sti 
the seat of empire was transferred to Babylon... When the: tatter\ 
fell before Cyrus, its imperial honours were transferred.to Sasayier 
Shushan, in Persia, Babylon was not, however, wholly desertedior 
ruined in the time of Alexander; and the Macedonian 
recorded to have formed tho design of making ithis capital sim projeet 
which was defeated by his untimely death. Under the 
donian kings, Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris,imbontias 
miles N. of Babylon, became the capital of the Macedonian conquests 
in Upper Asia, and it was indebted for its magaifioenes|to:the plandet 
vf Babylon. Selescia was doomed in its turn to fall before the Romntid, 
who Inid it waste with fire and sword, massnorisg the: inbabitanin, 
Ctesiphon, Its commercial rival, and which was also bult-withethe 
spoils of Babylon, shared the fate of Seleucia ;.butsit-fterwhnde 
recovered, und became; under the Persian monarchs, ne of thélgrest 
enpituls of the East, and resisted the utmost efforts of the Rmperor 
Julian; It retained its importance till the Persian emptre-felsbefare 
the naked robbers of the Arabian desert, the army, of. the=Kibelif, 
As. G41.) ‘The snck of Ctesiphon (or Madain) by ‘thednvaders jcwwk 
followed: by its desertion and gradual decay; and Kefah 
succeeded to the honours of Babylon, Seleucia, and CtsdiphondietPhe 
Arabian conquests were followed by the foundation of Bassora, which 
may thenceforward be considered as the capital of Chaldes:-Anfats, 
‘whore the Son-in-law of Ali bad established his tent, and wheroltie 
perished by the hand of an assassin, became for «short-time uinther 
the tirat of the Abussides, the capital of the khalifate. But Almagsdf, 
‘the second khalif of that dynasty, in 766, transferred his-court teddy 
anew city of Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris; which, though itis 
sgrently declined from its splendour and importance|under the! 
Gl rasksews the capital of Erak Arabi (or Be Arabiat Irak)yethe 
modera name of the region which comprises the ancient'Rabylinsd, 
‘Sew BAcnAD|and Iran Anant. sicleY sltomt 
BACTRIA (or Bacrataxa), In ancient geography, « kingdomedt 
Asia, bounded ow the W. by Margiana, and S. by the Patdpiinakan 
:/ite northern and eastern limits are less precisely detetrsisabld, 
The province of Bactria had the Oxes, or Jihoon, forts) morttierk 
boundary; but the Bactrian kingdam comprised all Transoxidnaysor 
‘the Mesopotamia of the Oxas Jaxartes, and oveniextebtied doudth- 
(ward-beyond the mountains, Hactra, the capital, the woder Buthts, 
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Davis's Straits, and comssunicating also with Hodson's Bay-and 
‘Lancaster's Sound. 

BAGDAD, A city of Turkish Asia, situated om both banksof the 
‘Tigris, und the capital of one of the largest pashaliks, or vieeroyalties, 
iu the Ottoman dominions. The dominion of the pasha extends from 
‘Orfa, in Mesopotamia, to Bassora, on the Persian Gulf, and from 
Sherzoon to the ‘of Babylon, on the Euphrates; having for its 
northern boundary, Mount Sinjar and the pashalik of Diarbekix. It 
comprises therefore the whole of uncient Babylonia und Chaldea, with 
Part of Mesopotamia and Assyria, extending into the modem Kour 
distan, and forming am area of about 178,000 square miles. The 
Pusha can raise from 30,000 to 50,000 troops, and yields bat Litde 
submission to the Porte. ‘The city of Bagdad, founded by the Khalif 
Almansor in 766, and which rose into great splendour under the 
famous Haroon al Raschid, has been exposed to frequent ravages in the 
constant wars between the Moguls, or the Persians, and the Ottomans, 
In every uge, as far as the records of history ascend, its territory has 
been the debateable ground and seat of war between the eastermand 
Western empires. Situated on the high road of the caster trattiey ft 
is still n place of considerable trade and opulence, containing: about 
80,000 inhabitants, of whom 50,000 are Arabs. The manners of the 
citizens are distinguished by a certain degree of polish, while luxury 
and licentiousness are carried by them to the highest pitch of oriental 
notions. ‘The climate, in summer, is almost insupportably bots ia 
winter, it is generally of a delicious softness, although ice is set 
unknown. Daring the spring torrents, the surrounding country is 
inundated, and Bagdad has the appearance of a fortified itand.” The 
eity and its suburbs on the western side of the Tigris aro conmected 
by-n bridge of boats, the rapidity and violence of the stream rendering 
it impossible to construct a bridge of masonry. 

BAHAMA ISLANDS (or Lucayas). The westernmost of the Antilles 
or West India Islands, extending along the coast of Floridw towants 
the island of Cuba. ‘They are above 400 in number, but mont of them 
are mere rocks, About 12 or Lt are large, and differ bat litte from 
the soil of the Carolinas. Bahama, the principal island, is 63 miles 
long by Pim breadth. These islands were the first land discovered by 
Columbus. They now belong to Great Britain. The population of 
the whole groupe consists of 4200 whites, 3000 free blacks, and 9800 
slaves, The produce ix chiefly corn and cotton. 

BAHAR. A city, distriet, and province of British India. ‘Thename 
is derived from the Sanscrit Vihar, a Buddhic movastery, ‘to which 
the city probably owed its origin. ‘Southern Babar origisally formed 
the kingdom of Magadha, while that part of the province N, of the 
Ganges, belonged to the kingdom of Maithila, or Tirhoot. ‘The pro 
Yince of Bahar is ane of the most fertile and highly cultivated terri« 
tories of Hindostan. It is bounded on the 8. E. by Bengal, N. Wy 
and W. by Allahabad /and Oude, and extends northward 10 the bor 
dors of Nepal: It is now divided into the districts of Roglipeor, 
Bahar Proper, Tirhoot, Saren, Shababad, and Ramghar, and has'for 
its-capital, Para, vs 

‘BAHEA.. A city and province of Brazil, The bay (bahia) from 
which the city takes its usual name, was called by. its discovertery 
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Christinns, aed has also served, by means of patchwork repainsy tw 
castle, the name it now bears among. the Arabs, Repeated earth 
quakes have reduced it to ruin. It in situated in a fertile valley, near 
the foot of the Anti-Libanus. The whole of the plain between Labannm 
‘and Anti-Libanus, the ancient Coclo-Syria, is now divided Into the! — 
territories of the Bekaa and Belied Baalbec, of which about fives 
wixths are left in pasture for the Arabs. The town of Balbeky — 
veined by wars and earthquakes, is reduced to a village. | 
Romans, it was a place of importance, and bad a garrison, being: 
the route from Tyre to Palmyra. Its ancient name of Hs he | 
City of the Sun, is supposed to be a translation of Banl-beth, Baal 
Bel being the same as the Syrian Adonis or the Sun, and éeth sign 
ing a residence or temple; but, in that case, the name would hater 
been Both-Baal, Bekaa or Bokka, the name still given to. ele 
cent plain, signifies in Syriac a valley; and repeated mention occurs 
in the Hebrew Scriptures of the valley (lekush) of Lebanon. he! 
word would therefore be more plausibly rendered, the valley of Baaly 
an etymology, however, extremely doubtful, as the prefix has other 
meanings. The mulberry-tree (bace), which forms « considerable 
‘part of the wealth of the 
‘as Bal-tamar signities the place 
BALEARIC ISLANDS. 
formerly constituting the kingdom of Majorca. See Masoncas=.0ile 
BALKAN, The name given to that part of the range of Mount) 
Hemus which separates the Ottoman province of Roun-ili or R 
(the ancient Thrace) from the plains of Bulgaria. or Movsist, Thesis 
mountains are no where very remarkable for their elevation or for the: 
grandeur of their views, but reminded Dr. E. D. Clarke of 'Welsty 
feonery. reali 
_ BALKH. A city and province of the kingdom of Canbal. «Baldy 
the ancient Bactra, stands in the midst of a fertile plain, bat is now! 
in. ruins. It-was for n long time one of the most flourishing citien in) 
the world, and, on account of its antiquity, was styled the Mother of 
Cities.) It appears to have been the cradle of the Persian monareliy, 
and is said to have been the capital of Kai Omars, the founder: 
Paishdadian dynasty. Here, Zoroaster, when compelled to flee fea 
Modia, found protection at the court of Hystaspes ; and it ¢ontim 
tobe the seat of the archimage till the Mohammedan conquest’ 
‘sioned its transfer to Kerman. About n.c. 260, it was the enpi 
& Greek kingdom. See Bactnia. It was ruined by the irrupt 
the Moguls, and their subsequent contests with the Uxbegs) the 
Present possessors of the province. Its trade seems to have bee) 
chiefy transferred to Sumarcand. ‘The province of Balkb, boundéd 
‘om the N. by the Oxus or Amu, E. by Badakshan, S. by. the: Hindoa! 
Koosh, and W. by the desert on the N. of Khorasan, extends-about 
250.miles from E. to W., and about 110 from N, to 8. vibe Oe 
) BALTIC SEA. A large gulfor arm of the German Ocean, extent’ 
ing, 600 mies in length, and from 80.10 160. miles 4m. Bread thys ats 
surrounded by the consts of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, and -Geramasye 
‘Tho entrance is by a narrow, winding channel or strait, betweenthiy 
Swedish and Danish coasts, the northern part of which,: 
with the ocean on the S. W., is called the Shager Rack, candethe 
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BARL, A province of the kingdom of Naples, extending along the 
coaats of the Adriatic, betweon the Capitanataon the No W.,udethe 
Terra d’Otranto.on the 5, W,..[t corresponds to the Apalianprosince 
of Peneetia in ancient geography, ee | 

BAROACH. A city and territory of Gujerat, belonging to the 
Bombay presidency. The town, situated on the northern bank of the 

Nerbuddah, is vow a decayed and inconsiderable place; but was once 
a flourishing commercial city, and hus been supposed to oceupy the 
site of Barygaza, the most famous emporiam on this coast.inwncleat 
times, It still carries on an extensive trade in cottons, whieh ure seat 
down to Bombay. M4 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST. One of tho Caribbee Islands, ended 
only one now belonging to Sweden, It is about 16 miles ia cir 
ference, has « fine harbour, and fertile soil, but-is without qwater, 

except what is supplied by the rains, About half the i 
descended from Irish Roman Catholics, who settled here i 

BASALTIC COLUMNS. Basalt isn species of trap rockiremarles 

able for the columnar forms which it assumes, and which ix 
to be the result of a sort of crystallization after fusion, the 
having a close nffinity in its eompooent parts to lava. It 
gigantic masses in every part of Europe. The most remarkable, 
the Rocks of the Cyclops, in the neighbourhood of Bina; the 
Causeway, on the coast of Antrim; (soe Axtnay;) aod. the, 
Fingal, in the Isle of Staff. There is also a similar formation 


Regla, 25 leagues N. E. from the city of Mexico, and 6500-feet abowe 

the level of the ocean. + lt 
BASHAN (or Basan). A kingdom of the country beyond 

famous for its pastures, and its breed of bulls and rams, Itday, 


Bottein, a district extending from the Nahr Aweirod on the N., which 
separates it from Djolan (or Gaulonitis), towards the DjebelAdjelown, 
‘The ancient Batanwa was, however, much more extensive, 
southward, probably, to the Wady Yabes or Jubbok, andim 
to Djebel Kessoue, including Gaulonitis, Iturwa (Djedour), and) pest 
the Huouran. See Haounan. 21 bean 
ASHAWLIK. A Turkish government. See PASHALR. 
BASIL (Baste). A city and canton of Switserland. The 
Basil (or, according to the Preach orthography, Busle) is indoiaaing 
its name to the Emperor Julian, who named it in honour of his, 
Basilina. It is the largest city, though not the most 
Switzerland. The Rhine divides it into two parts, the larger on the 
Swiss side, the smaller on that of Germany, An hereditary. enmityis 
said to exist between the inhabitants of the two divisions. Baslewas 
formerly a city of the German empire, but, in 1601, joined the( Swiss 
) and the territory is now one of the nineteen cantons.) 
is upwards of 20 miles in length, and 18 in breadth, and is. 
Nvby-the Brisgas, E. by Fricktbal, 8. and S, W. by Solothumyand 
No W. by tho Sundgau and the ci-devant bishopric of asian 
now forms part of the canton of Berne. ih ott be 
BASILICATA. ‘A province of the kingdom of NE 
Me northwestern coast of the Gulf of Taranto 5) bounded).W.send 
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‘was called Acemanncs-ceo (the city of the sick), and Caer bedein. It 
‘was a burgh town of the kingdom of Weisex ; and) many of the 
Danish movarchs resided there, The ancient city, having been 
destroyed, had for its second founder an ccelesiastic of foreign birth, 
who purchused the site of William II., and obtained leave to remove 
hither the episcopal see of Wells, uniting it to the monastery. ‘The 
‘abbey, a fine specimen of pure gothic, was begun in 1405, and finished 
in 1682. The waters are acidulous chalybeate, but not sulphurous: 
their highest temperatare is 116° (or 119°) of Fahrenheit, 

BATTAS (or Baraxs). Aboriginal tribes inhabiting the faterlor 
of Sumatra, between the line and lat. 2°30’ N, They are believed 
to be w branch of the great Malay stock, whose separation front that 
nation took place prior to the introduction of Mohammediam among 
the istanders of the Indian ocean. Their connexion with the Hindbos 
is established by both physiological and philological marks of wiinity, 
‘The most remarkable peculiarity is the grossness of their habits ms to 
food, so opposite to those of the Hindoos, and their strange cannibal 
Practices, Criminals and prisoners taken in a great war aré publicly 
eaten, Yet, they are described as pacific, mild, timid, and dem 
hospitable, and afford the only instance, fn modern times, of # tribe 
addicted to unthropophngy who are in possession of written laws asd 
& species of literature. Their alphabetic character is of Sansorlt 
origin. ‘There is another nation or tribe of a similar name, the Batties 
or Bhatties of Rajpootana in Hindostan, supposed t be originally 

1 rajpoots who have embraced Mobammediam. ‘They give 
‘their name to the Bhatty country, bordering northward on the Beyah: 
and the Sutlej, and westward on the great desert, and which had 
formerly for its capital, the town of Bhatnea. They are desoribed ax 
notorious robbers, of indifferent morals, and very ferocious. 

BAVARIA. Formerly a dutchy, circle, and electorate of the 
German empire; but since 1815, a kingdom, and one of the principal 
secondary states of Europe; comprising a territory of 42,820 square 
miles, with s population of neurly 5,000,000, The original wirele of 
Bavaria included an area of only 16,500 square miles, of which about 
12,000 belonged to the dutchy, with a population of less than 1,000,080, 
It was bounded by Franconia and Bohemia on the N., Austyia 
the E., the Tyrol on the S., nnd Suabin on the W. In the comfliots 
between France and the other continental powers, Bavaria temaleed 
novtral till 1806, when the elector entered into an allinnes with 
Napoleon, and was rewarded with a considerable enlargement of bit 
dominions, as his share of the spoils of conquest. Subsequent accee 
sions and exchanges have been the result of various t 3 and the 
king of Buvurin, having latterly joined the ulties, hus been confirmed 
in his prosent possessions by the congress of Vienna. Bavaria n0W 
comprises the seven circles of the Main (chief town, beret om 
Rezat (chief town, Anxpach), Upper Danube (Richstadt), 
Dunube (Passun), the Regen (Ratisbou), the Hler (Kempten), 
Iser (Munich); also, the principality of Aschaffenburg, the grand- 
dutchy of Wurtzburg, and the circle of the Rhine, formerly included 
in the French departinent of Mont Tonnére, having Landau for its 
chief town, Munich, on the Iser, is the seat of government, 

prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic; and the power of the 
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several of the eastern cou takes its name, vot from this shire, 
but from an earl of Bedford, who first suceceded in draining « co 
siderable ‘part of it, See Evy. Bedfordshire is in the Norfolk 
cirevit, ued! the diocese of Lincoln. i 

| BEDOUIN, BEDOWEE! 

the desert. The name given to the nom: 

Ambion, and African deserts. They style themselves ulso, A Aarth 
abi al widar, the dwellers in tents, in contradistinction from the Aarub 
ht el hudar, or ahi al madur (clay), the dwellers im towns, whom they 
ete to despise. They are the Arabes Sceniter of the ancients, “See 

RAB. 

BEEDER. A city and province of the Deccan, comprised fn the 
possessions of the Nizam. Beeder was the cupital of one of the five 
Mohammedan kingdoms of the Decean, and exhibits some 
remains, Tho province is bounded by the Krishna om the Sy by 
Bejapoor and Hyderabad W, and E., and northward by Avrungalind 
and Naundere. ‘ 

BEEMAH (Bima). A river of the Decoun, which rises in the 
mountains to the N. of Poonah, and joins the Krishna in the province 
of Beeder. The horses most esteemed by the Mahrattas, are bred on 
the banks of this river. 

BEER (Bm). A town of Turkish Avia, in the pashalik of oat 
situated on an eminence on the western bank of the Euphrates, whens 
its deep and rapid stream is crossed by a bridge of boats, ‘The’ t 
consequently commands the passage, which is in the caravan route, 
from Aleppo to Orfa and Diarbekir. It was long deemed impregnabley, 
and is still considered as @ strong place. Immediutely below the 
town, the river divides itself into about twenty smaller channels, 
running between low, grassy islets, in the dry season; but, whew 

# oF the melting of the snows, these are 
then a mile in breadth, Bir is supposed to 
or Barsampse. Beer, which siguiGes im 
Hebrew, a well or wells, occurs as the name of several places it) 
ssored geography; xs Beer, a city 12 miles N. of Jerusalem; Beer 
Elim, in Moab; Beer-Sheba, the frontier town of Judea, on the Sy 
towards Idumea. 

BEERING’S STRAITS. The narrow sea which separates Asin 
and North America, above the parallel of 60° N. i 
ASleagues across. It takes ils name from Capt. Bhei 

BEEROO. A country of Westeru Nigeitia, to the Ne or Bambarriy, 


Walet, 
Tt on on the Great Desert, und the government is in the hands of 


the Mi 
BEGHARMI (or Bacurnue). A country of Eastern Nigritia of 
~ to the S, E. of Bornou, and extending eastward to 
Dar Foor, | Its sultan was formerly tributary to the sovereign Of 
Bornou, and the countries are perpetually at war with each other 
Little, however, is known of its true condition or precise Hmits. 
BEIRA. | A province of Portugal, bordering on the Atlantic 
bounded N. by the Douro, E. by Tras Os Montes and Entre Minho’! 
Dowro,\and southward by Estremadura. Coimbra ts ~ icephast’ W 
is the most popalous part of the kingdom. tn 
BEJAPOOR, A city of the Deccan ; formerly the cupital of a 


t 
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cities of Bengal are Calcutta, the capitatiohahe Bengal P z 
and the seat of the Supreme Government 6¢ Beitish fediag, 
provincial capital of Eastern Bengaly elmer ‘Abe seatoal 


seventeenth century, but now an inconsiderable\plaoe, «See! @: 
and Lyota, heath vga 
BENGAL, BAY OF. A orton of she Tadinn Ocean, whieh mx 


sopllicramet yolnt'0f Uke Arrackn toasts 135; the aaa 

the western, middle, and eastern coasts wore -distingui 
Calinga Proper, the Madhya or Middle Calingay and the 
Calinga, The Sea of Bengal is understood as comprising that 
of the fndian Ocean within the parallels of S%and 2u? Na 
between the Imdian and Ingo-Chinese peninselas; the 
extending from Bengal to Ceylon, the eastern from Bengaks fo. 
seylon, and forming, with .» imaginary tne draws frets 
weigpposive extremity, an equilateral tangle of about’ 


ENGAZI. A sea-port town of the tertitors of Bards) 
the site of the ancient Berenice. ~H 
BENGUELA, A kingdom of Lower Guinea, extesding 
eastern shore of the Southern Atlantic, from the ri 
to Great’Fish Bay on the 8. Itis in the possession of the P 
the only Europeans who have settlements on this part ofthe 


of Benguela. Litde is known of the interior, 

BED A hingdom of Upper Guinea, bordering om the. 
the bight of Benin ; divided, on the on 
kingdom of Yarriba by the ivers o 
westward at Cape Formo a, whieh ccaoakiaa ‘it from the 


Formosa, flows from the N. W., and falls into the bight of Be 
is pretty well ascertained to be one of the mouths of the Quon 
Niger; and the whole of Benin appears to belong tothe delta 
by the numerous mouths of that gigantic river, 
stands some way up the country, in an open plain, and 
immense area enclosed by « wide fosse, The king, like 
negro sovereigns, is an absolute despot. This country has au; 
the slave-trade with great numbers of victims. ! 
BERAR. A province of the Deccan or Southern Indi, niows 
between the dominions of the Nagpoor Rajah and those ef thet 
It, is bounded on the E. by Gondwarra, N. by Kandedsh, | 
Aurangabad, and S. by Naundeer. The capital ds Ellichpoor., 
Nacpoor. he ie 
BERBER (Benanexa, Buenens). ‘The name given tothe 
nal. tribes of Mount Atlas and other parts of Northeral 
whom Barbary is supposed to derive its names | As far back 
time of Herodotus, the Libyans were divided intone 
and, agricultural tribes; the former living in tents, 
;, the latter in villages of mud-huts, like bom 
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coast of the German Ocean, After having been the thea! ‘ 
fierce conflicts and sieges, it was finally ceded to England in 150% 
by a treaty between Edward VE. and Mary of Scotland, was d 
be «free town. It is 336 miles from London, and 4 SE. from 
Edinburgh. 
BERWICKSHIRE, AX county of Scotland, occupying the sbUth- 
‘eastern extremily of the counts 
E,, divided by the Tweed from Northamberland and Roxburgh! 
8. and S. W., and bounded N. and W. by Haddingtos and 
three nataral divisions; Laud 


Merse is cultivated in the best style of modern husbandry. 
BESSARABIA. A territory ceded to Russiq by the Porte “h 
1512, between the Dniester on the N. and the Pri 
on the S., and bordering eastward on the Black Se: 
portion of Moldavia and Bessarabia Proper, or Budzak, the Sey 
desert of the ancients; comprising $800 square miles, with a 
tion under 200,000. 
BETH (or Brrr), ‘This word, signifying in Hebrew and 
house, dwelling, oF place, occurs ia tho composition of muny 


Jerusalem ; Bethel, a city of Samnrin; Bethsaida (house of tb) 


the western shore of the Lake of Gulilee; and Bethsan (now 
‘of Seythopolia, in the Decapolix. 

BEY (written Beg in Turkish). ‘The title given, in the Otto 
empire, to the governor of a captaincy, called a sunjulr oF § 
who has the privilege of bearing one horae-tail. among his in 
The title of pasha, which A is merely personal, is sometimes gi¥i 
courtesy to the sanjak and the larger senjakate are 
pRebaliks. The Les covernors of provinces, or captains 
lure styled beylerbeys, and the territory uader thelr command, & 
beyliks. European Turkey is divided into two beylerbeyliks 

ia), and that of Bosnia. Anatolia and 

are also beylerbeyliks, The sovereign of Tunis, though 
nominally tributary to the Porte, contents himself with the title 
bey or lord. 

BHATTY COUNTRY. See Barras. 

BHURTPOOR. A strongly fortified town of the provinee of 
in Hindestan, the capital of the Jaot Ri memorable for the 
it sustained in 1805 from the British forces, who were repulsed fh 
successive assaults: at length, it capitulated. In 1826, 0 fresty uj 
ture having occurred, it was taken by storm and dismantled ; and th 
fall of this last strong-hold of Hindvo independence exti 
exery hope of the disaffected, 

BIAFRA, A territory of Upper Guinea, bordering on the Gi 
yous river, or Jamoor, which falls into the Bight of Biafra, 
the island of Fernando Po. The capital, of the same name, fs 
be about 60 miles up the river, but little is known of the country, 

BICANEER. A town and territory of the Marwar comutry 
Rajpootana, belonging to the Bicancer rajah. 
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od the pooplo'of Bley there fon stcthtog sinilesy by sso pills 

of mapners, costume, und superstitions. The Cantabrian or Basque 
Janguage is believed to have some affinity also to the Exse, though still 
very different, peculiar, and in its construction intricate. It appears 
w have prevailed at one time over great part of the Peninsula, the 
names of many towns, districts, and rivers being derived from the 
Biscayan. The best sailors in Spain belong to the ports of Biscay. 
The chief towns are, Bilboa, Orduna, Durangos, Fontarabia, St. Sebas- 
tian, Tologa, and Vittoria. The total extent of surface is 3000 square 
miles, with & population of about 310,000 souls, 

BISHARYE. A tribe of Arabs, or rather of African 
inhabiting the Nubian desert, which extends aloug the eastern side of 
the Nile from Syene to Gooz. They are described as a fine race, but 
treacherous, ferocious, and lawless, Few of them speak Arabic. 
‘Those who reside in the neighbourhood of the Athara, cultivate # 
lite dhourra (millet). Their language is supposed by Burckhardt 
to be related to the Abyssinian : it is more probably a dialect of the 
Berber or Libyan. 

BISSAGOS—BISSAO. A groupe of islets off the western coast of 
Africa, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, They take their name 
from the natives, who bear the character of being the bravest amd 
most powerful of the negro tribes in this part of Africa. On Bi 
the principal island, the Portuguese have a fort, for the purpose 
carrying on the slaxe-trade, The Bissagos are also called Bijugass: 

BITHYNIA. An ancient kingdom of Asia Minor, which, when 
bequeathed by Nicomedes EV. to the Roman people, extended from the 
foot of Mount Olympus to the Buxine, and from the Bosphorus to the 
tiver Parthenius and the fronticr of Galatia, It was taken possession 
of by Mithridates ; reconquered by Lucullus and Cotta; agnin seleed 
by Pharnaces, king of Pontus; and, after 
forth governed by a Roman prwtor. Und: 
into two provinces, of which Nicea and Nicomédia were the capital. 
Bithynia subsequently fell under the dominion of the 
princes, from whom it was recovered in the twelfth century, but was 
finally lost to the Greek empire in the reign of Andronicus the 
Younger: it now forms part of the great province of Awatolin. Tt 
is w benutiful country, intersected by lofty mountains, with fertile 
valleys, abounding with wood, and rich in fruits and wine. 

BIZERTA. A city of the kingdom of Tunis, the Hippe Zaritensis 
of tho ancients; situated at the head of a deep bay or sandy inket of the 
Sinus Hippenensts, vow called the Gulf of Bizerta, on a chanael whith 
communicates with an extensive lake (Palus Sisra). By deepeniig 
the channel, ships might enter the lake, which is 70 miles in eireum- 
ference, and from 20 to 50 fathoms in depth. From this, a sarow 
channel leads into a second lake of somewhat smaller extent. Both 
abound with fine mallet. The town of Bizerta, which is fortified, was 
formerly of great importance, and might, in the hands of a Eeropess 
power, become an emporium. ‘The adjacent territory is very fertile, 
and the exports of wheat some years ago were very considerable. 
‘Tee preseut population is about 14,000 souls, including about 600 

jews. 

BLACK RIVER. There are several rivers of this name; oné in 
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hogin to rise, they first nssume a greenish colour, and are then corrupt 
and unwholesome. In thirty or forty days, they change to.a brownish 
red, and become very turbid, This continues till the waters subside; 
when the river resumes its natural maddy appearance. The ancientt 
Hiyled its waters black, from the slime which it deposited = \ 


"EL eieldem Agyptum nigra fareundat aren’? 


But it can scarcely be classed with black rivers. Rivers which 7 
over limestone, have been observed to have @ green colour» and vibe 
snow waters of the Swiss Alps aro sometimes of an emerald , 
approaching to grass-green, Several Inkes of Savoy have a bror 
colour, approaching to black; und both white and black waters oc 
among its streams, The green waters are generally pure, if aby 
same time clear, but not if turbid. Some rivers, for 
Rhone, near Geneva, have a decidedly blue colour. The subject 
the coloration of rivers is, however, involved in great 
colouring principle seeming to elude all chemical analysis. 
Greeks were struck with the blue waters of Therneps tes the | 
waters of Joppa, and the black waters of the hot baths 
opposite Lesbos, The various tints of different seas present,@ not 
Jess striking phenomenon, 
BLANC, MONT. (The white mountain). ‘The loftiest summit, 
Alps, and the bigbest pinnacle of Europe; rising, upwards of; 
feet above the valley of Chamounix, and 15,766 foet (nearly, 
English miles) above the sea. Many ineffectual attempts had ty 
made, during the last century, to reach the summit; bat the 
individuals who succeeded in achieving the daring en\ 
Dr. Pacard, « physician of Chamounix, and Joseph Balma, an ex 
enced guide, in 1786, 
M, de Saussure, whose atmospheric observ 
basis of the calculations made respecting its height. In, 1826, 
mund J.Clark, of London, in 1827, Mr. Fellowes and Mr. 
and in 1830, the Hon, E. B. Wilbraham accomplished the py 
nascent. On the sammit, on the third day of August, the th 
stood at 27° of Pubrenheit, while at Geneva it was found at 
aw difference of 55° in the temperature. By experiments 
hygrometer, the air was found to contain six times less hi 
than at Geneva; and to its extreme dryness, the burning 
expeticnced by M, de Saussure and his companion is at 
Carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, was also detected in i atmo- 
sphere. Owing to lis extreme rarefaction also, sounds are remark 
ably feeble, the report of a pistol not exceeding that of a small 
cracker in a room ; and respiration is exceedingly difficult. ‘The. 
which covers the top, is encrusted with ice of a frm os 
peneirable by a staff; and beneath this slight crust, gat: 
declivities, is discovered n soft, dusty snow, without any 
“he thickness of the snow is estimated at 500 feet. The 
thi atic mountain is a very narrow ridge, nearly hi 
ing the roof of a house, and, at its westory end, scarcely 
jygh to admit of two persons walking abreast, Seen from 
et the ahers of @ compressed hemisphere, and is. 
‘La Bosse du Dromadvire. The highest rocks. are of 
granite. On the side of Piedmont, the mountain is much sand 
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has still a fall of nearty 7000 feet before it reaches) the Magdalena, 
being a deseent of 450 fect in every league. It is supposed that the” 
valley of Bogota wus originally occupied by » lake, and that'thie’ 
eutlet was opened by an earthquake, The traditioe of the sborightal” 
inhabitants ascribed the miraculous opening of the rocks to Bocklen, 
the Numa of the tribes of Cundinamarca. ‘The fall 4s walled fromm 
neighbouring farm, the Fall of Tequendama. 

BOHEMIA. A kiogdom of Germany, now annexed to the izoperial 
crown of Austria. It once included, besides the present 
Moravia, Silesia, and Lusatia, Lt is now boanded by Snxony 
Silesia on the N., Moravia on the E., end Bavaria and Austra 
Proper on the W.and 5. The Moldau, flowing from N. to S., divides: 
it into two parts, and passing Prague, the capital, falls into the Elbe 
‘The surface of Bohemia is of an oval figure, with a general ead eon= 
tinued deeclivity towards the centre, and surrounded on all sides with: 
‘an immense barrier of mountains of primitive formation ; 
to Werner the notion, that the whole basin was once occupied: by: 
inland sea. ‘The whole aren comprises about 20,245 square miles, 
with @ popslation of about three millions and a quarter; no part of 
the Austrian empire being equally populous. Yet, the i 
decayed towns and villages shewa that Bohemia once contained 
denser population, before religious and political persecution sea 
from their homes nambers of the most industrious class of the inkabit= 
ants, It is only since the edict of toleration passed by Joseph (1, it 
1781, that the Protestants have enjoyed the free exercise of thelr 
worship. The Bohemians, in appearance, manners, and 
bear a general resemblance to the Poles. German is the 
all the courts, and is spoken in all the towns; but the Bohemian; a 
dialect of the Slavonian, still prevails among the peasantry. There 
are about 46,000 Jews, who carry on the chief part of the extersil” 
trade, and have a university at Prague. This eity and Toplits am 
the only mercantile towns. Leutmeritz, Konigsgratz, and Budweis 
rank aa episcopal sees. The country is extremely fertile, supplying 
the greater part of Saxony and Silesia with grain, while its mounting 
are rich with mineral treasures. It is supposed to take its nasep from! 
the Boii, a Celtic sation inhabiting the country extending from the” 
Loire to the Allier, whence they passed into Cisulpine Gaul, Bat” 
this etymoloxy is extremely doubtful. =i? 

BOKHARA. The capital of Bakharia. See BUKHARIA, ; 

BOLIVIA. Soe (Ureer) Perv, 

BOLOGNA, A city of Italy, the capital of the Bolognese, and tht 
second city of the papal territories. It is situnted at the base of the 
Apennines; the Reno passes through the city, und the Savens washes its 
walls. It is about six miles in circuit, and contains & population of be 
tween 60,000.and 70,000 souls, ‘Though one of the oldest cities tn Tt 
iLis one of the best preserved, and has a vengrable appearance withoul 
being ruinous, Its strects re lined with arcades, like those of Paiea 
and Mod ut, if less elegant in appearance than the nel ae 
has aothing ef the sombre, monotonous character of the former, 
charches and paluces, though not distinguished by striking architec 
tural excellence, are on a large and massive scale, and have a pleasiog’ 
cifect, There is a Weaning tower, which inclines about cight feet from’ 
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the islaed from the larger one of Salsette, famons for its excavated 
temples; Soase still finer excavations and sealptures are found in the 
wooded islusd of Elephauta, nearly in the cestre of the bay, above 
7 muilles from Bombay Castle. See Enzraanra, and Pansexs. 

BONA. A sta-port of Algiers, built from the rains of Hippewa, 
or Hippo Regius, the episcopal see of St. Augustine. It is cow called 
by the Moors, Blsid-el-aned (the towa of jujets), and by: ae 
Baledema. This was one of the settlements of the Prench African 
Company, but now nominally belongs to the English ; nnd = British 
consul resides there. Large quantities of wool, hides, wax, and corny 
are shipped from this port; which be made, under proper 
inapagement, ove of the most foarishing towns on the coast. 

BONDOO. A country of Senegambin, lying between the parallels 
‘of 14° und 15° N., and the meridians of 16° and 12° W.; boundedy BL 
by the Falemme and Bambook; W. by Poota Toro, Woolliy and the 
Simbani woods; N. by Kajaaga; and 8, by Tendaand Dentilia Ta 
Breatest extent does not exceed 90 miles from E, to W. and 60 fron 
N. to S. From its central situation, between the Senegal andthe 
Gambia, it isa great thoroughfare. ‘The country is under the doris 
nion of the Foolahs, and the Foolah customs, manners, and language 
predominate; but the trade is carried on chiefly by Mandingoes 
and Serawooltios, who have settled ie the conntry. ‘The religion of 
Bondoo is Mohammedan, and there are mosques of some kind fer 
every town, ns well as schools in which Arabic is taught; but the 
precepts of the Koras are less strictly attended to, than in some of the 
other states of We Africa, The country is sometimes called 
Foota Bondoo. The Almamy (as the sovereign is called) o6ta 
slowally avails himself of his Mohammedan commission to attack and 
plunder the adjacent Auflir countries of Woolli, Tenda, Dentillay and 
Bamboo, to obtain slaves for the Galam market. 

BOOTAN. (Brorax). A region of Northern India, lying betwees 
Beogel and Tibet, and bounded westwant by Nepaul. It is supposed 
to extend about 200 miles from E:. to W. and 90 miles from N. to Si 
and appears to be for the most part occupied with a prolongation ofthe 

idling the upper valley of the Brahmapootra from 

course. ‘The territory acknowledges the do 

minlan or ascendancy of the Deb Rajah, who resides at ‘Tassi 
and is tributary to the Laima of Tibet, The Bhooteas are fair 
robust, with Tatar features, and their customs are said to resemble 
thoge of the Burmese. The government is very jealous of a freé inter- 
course With Bengal, and the natives boast of never having been tide 
quered by either Molammedans or Chinese. ‘The Bhotanta, GF 
language of Bhotan, is a dialect of the Tibetan: 

BORAH. A mercantile tribe of Mohammedans in Ending who 
haye originally emigrated from Persia and India, by way'of Gujerats! 
ia every town in which they settle, they form a distinct colony. Their 
name is derived from the Hindoo word, dehoorah, ‘trati they. 
the chief medium through which the teade in Europea 
Saale om in Central India. ‘They aro of the tribe of Hassante, once 

0 dreaded im Regypt avd Persia for the acts of murder and depredation’ 
which pan perpetrated in blind obedience to their spiritwal-ford,’ 
styled the Sheikh, el Jebel; iguorantly rendered, the: Old "Man wf 
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fasétts Bay, und pore 
States: This city, the bes 
‘oh of the oldest in the Uni fica; ache Fa ad 


ar 
merejal importance, having been ontstripped By New Yor, 
eae iid New Orleans, ‘The population in’ 1820 was 
ha A harbour of New South Wates, 80 
ctor ‘Cook from the great variety of plants he fousd on the 
Té-was originally fixed upon for a settlement of convicts: 
Britain; but Port Jackson, 5 miles to the N,, was af 
ferred. 
BOTHNIA. A country formerly belonging to Sweden, 
ty the Gulfof the Baltic to whieh it gives name, ivto Fast and 
Bothala. West Bothnia still belongs tothe crown of Sweden 1 
under the title of a county, part of the province of Nordlund; 
having Umea for its capital, Tt extonds from the borders ‘of Al 
Harland to the river Tornea, being about 100 miles tn Tengtli and 
breadth, and containing a population of about 60,000. "Bust 
whith was ceded by Sweden to Russia in 1809, is bounded 
land on the N,, and Finland on the 8,, extending 300 mites in 
with a breadth varying from 60 to 200 miles. ‘The popolatidn, 
Aéting chiefly of Finns, is estimated at 70,000, It ix how ® 
fn thie Russian government of Finland, u range of mountains § 
Fating Tt from the governments of Archangel and Oloneté oi 
BOUILLON, A dutchy of the Netherlands, situated 
thie grand-dutchy of Luxembourg and the principality of Liege 
forming part of the woody aad mountainous tract called the At 
‘The chief town, of the same name, is situated near the Junction 
of Namur. 
ance, formerly the 
is, now in the department 
Pig de Calais, Picardy. Passago-bouts are continually 
Chasinel between this port and Dover; and abont 3000 
according to a recent account, are included mong the” 
inhabitan y 
BOURBON. ‘The name of several towns in France. ‘That 
fi most remarkable, as giving namo to the royal family of 
yas the enpital of the Bourbounais, a province sow formiag: tis 
greater part of the department of the Allier. It is called 
VArchambaud, to distinguish it from Bourbon-Venitée, the capital of 
that department, and Bourboa Lancy, in that of Stone and 
All these: (owns, ax well ax Bourbonne-les-bains in the Upper’ 
‘are Femarkable for thelr hot mineral waters; und the word is 
"F@iited to the Celtic borbhan, the gurgling of a stream. 
*’WOURDEAUX. An ancient and large commercinl ay of 
‘he capital of a small district called the Bordelo : 
“Of the Gironde, and formerly of the whole province it Gala 
‘Wsitated on the Garonne, and the largest vessels can come 
quay at full tide. ‘The city was founded by the Romans, 
nuine of Burdigala, and the ruins of a large amphitheatre 
“coastructed tinder the Einperor Gallienus, Having been! 
quently ravaged and destroyed, the city was rebuilt by Henry TI. 
Kogland. Edward the Black Prince held his eur bece for eleven 
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Journey in length and one in breadth. After entering Bengal, it 
makes a circuit round the western point of the Garrow mountains, 
and then runs southward through the Dacos district, where, in’ about 
Jat, 24° 10! N., itis joined by the Megna from Sylhet. “This compara 
lively small river now gives its name to the nited stream, whiel ix 
from 4 to5 miles in width. Eighteen miles S. E. of Dacea, it is, 

by the Insamutty, avd spreads into an expanse of water 

an inland sea. Its course is now 8. 8. E., until, at Lo 

meets the Pudda, the eastern branch of the Ganges, and they con 
Jointly roll their maddy waters into the Bay of Bengal. Muay 
islands have been formed from the sediment deposited by this dite 
mense body of water. Among them Is one called Dukki 

which is 20 miles in length and 12 in breadth. The sand and mud 
banks extesd 20 miles beyond these islands, rising, im many 
within a fay feet of the surface: #0 that futare : 
probably see them converted into habitable islands, ‘The whole 
course of the Brabmapootra is conjecturally estimated at 1650 miles, 
So recently as the year 1765, it was unknown in Europe as a a 
river of India ; its junction with the Ganges was not ascertained whem 
D'Anville compiled his geography ; and it appears quite uncertain 
wonder what name it was known, if at all, to the nations of ancient 
Earope. lis identity with the Tsan-poo, and great part of ite 

are, in fact, little better than hypothesis. Hitherto, it has 

scarcely any assistance to commerce. 

BRAHMIN. The first of the Hindoo castes, and the enly ome wh 
can officiate in the priesthood, The learning of India has for ager 
been in their hands; und they may be considered as formiog = Le 
vitical aristocracy. ‘Many Brahmins, however, are now oultivaters, 
They appear to have originally entered India a8 emigrants from the 
N. W., and to hnve spread themselves from Gashmeer over the wholt 
region of the Indus and Ganges. ‘Tho Hindoo regards the perses of 
# Brahmin as sacred, and the holders of sceptres and thrones ant 
considered as an inferior order. They take their name from 
the Jupiter of the Hindoo pantheon; but it is remarkable tut 
Brahma glove, of all their deities, has not a temple erected to his 
throughout Lndia, 

BRANDENBURG. A city and marguisate of Prussia, whick 
may be considered as the foundation of the present momarchy: Itt 
bounded, N. by Mecklenburg and Pomerania; E., by Posem; S.vbs 
Saxony, Anhalt, and Magdeburg; and W., by Bronswiek and Hae 
hover, tcomprisesan area of about 17,200 square miles, with # 
lution of @ million and a quarter. The principal rivers are, the 
and the Oder; und it includes among its cities and towns, Bertin, te 
capital of the kingdoms ee situated on the Havely 


lying be 

N. and 34° §., and stretching from 86° to 

mean length is 1800 miles; its breadth from 

[is superficial extent is computed at 3,060,000 

bquare wolles ; but ® great part of the country is oceupied with vast 
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do Sul.) Inresion “Provinces : 16, /Solimoens, 1% Pixwhy. (18: 
Matto Grosso. 19 Goyaz, 20. Minas Geraes. 21. Parana. it 
Uruguay.) The city of St, Sebastiun, mow universally called Rie, 
situated am the western shore of the great bay from which it takes its 
name, is the capital. Bahia, however, it the (more ancient 
having: beon originally the seat of the viceregal government, 
retains its ecclesiastical precedency as an archirpiscopal -s6e,:|| 
ogher chief citits ure, S. Paulo, next to Buhin the oldest city 
Brazil, founded im 1552; Villa Rica; the enpital of Minas 

5, Jonu del Rey, in the same province, which was fixed upon 
Marquis do Pombal, as the site of his projected capital; Marianna, 
on the Carmo, io the same province ; Recife, the capital of Perma 
buco; inferior in commercial importance only to Rio and Balin 
Luiz, the capital of Maragham, on the isiand which bears the mame of 
the river ;) Para, formerly calied Belem, the capital of ‘the vast prot 
Fines of the sume name, situated on the eastern margin of thélgremt 
river Teccantines, in the bay of Guajarn ; and 8. Pedro do Salj come 
monly called Rio Grande, from its harbour, which is the i 
of Southern Brazil. 

The general aspect of Brazil, as frst viewed from the sea, is rugged 
and mowntainows; bat, on a nearer approach, its appearance 5s 
resque and romantic, presenting mountains crowned (with i 
primeval forests, and valleys clothed with perpetual verdure. ‘Tbe 
land gradually rises as it recedes from the const, tilly atono, great 
distance from the shore, it reaches the height of from 6000 to G00 feet 
abene the sea. This elovated ridge, which bas been termed the nde 
gillian Andes, stretching from about the 10th to the 32d degree of & 
latitude, rans wearly paraliel with the coast, presenting its steeper 
declivity towards the sea, and gradually sloping towards the interion 
This great range prevents any rivers from attaining the octan imme 
diately, except such as apring from the eastern declivity of the \fidiges 
the waters of the interior are for the most part tributary either tothe 
Amazons om the north, or to the Plata on the south. ‘The Largest river 
unconnected with either of these systems of waters, is the Rio 5. Pm 

i S., runs northward for a comsiden * 
loog the great longitudinal valley at the western) Gait 
‘of the maritime chao, till at length, bending to the east, it soparaaee 
the provinces of Pernambuco and Seregippe, and falls into the: Atheaie 
im bout the 11¢h 8. parallel, after a course of upwards of L0Od-milek 


‘of Porto Seguro, in lat. 169 26'S, Another Rio Grande waters the 
province of Bahia, and joins the Rio S. Francisco. The Rio Grandeda 
Sal is not properly a river, but is merely the entrance to lake oalled 
the Lagoa dos Patos. In like manner, the great bay of Rie deJaneito 
(Janeary River) owed its name vo the mistake of the discovereny Whe 
supposed it to be the mouth of a great river. ‘The Rio Deco, whieh 
Separates the provinces of Espiritu Suato and Porto Segurey the Ri 
dpa. Tibeos, ‘nud.some others of less note, find. their way fromthe 
western ridge to the sea. The whole extent of coast from the estuary 
. Gfthe Amaxons to that of the Plata, is singularly deGcientin kaya 
Jaletg, or harbours, On the northern coast, for more than ifteen degrees 
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quente, upon the margins of which ure some frightful enverns, present 
a ‘highly interesting phenomenon. To the N. E. of Goyne Vics the 
province of Pinuhy, the extensive pastures of which supply the 
adjacent provinces with their cattle; but between Pinwhy and Minas 
Gernes, & sertam or desert intervenes, varying in breadth from twelve 
to forty or fifty leagues ; und travellers have sometimes, in crossing It, 
perished from thirst. The pastures of Pinuhy ure also a 
drought, which frequently converts all the gress of the country 
standing hay: when that is consemed, the cattle perish by thousdnday 
Minas Gernes (General Mines), which lies to the E. of Goyaz, is the 
most mountainous province in the empire, and its name indicates the 
mineral riches with which its rocks und rivers teem. ‘The a 
Mantiquiera, which divides it from the provinces of Rio and 8. 

on the 8, Fans first almost N, E., and then inclines northwart 
varying its elevation and name,—here spreading out into high 

‘or campos, and there broken into deep vulleys, enclosed by Jofty 
summits. The whole of Minas Geraes may indeed be considered ag am 
elevated table-lund, the base of the auriferous formation. The loftiest 
penk, called Itacolume (the child of stone), composed of » maas of 
chloritous quartz, rises 6000 feet above the sea, The beds of this” 
quartz are sometimes 1006 feet thick, and nre covered with a 

nous breccia contnining gold, platina, palladium, diamonds, and 

ares and precious stones. ‘The gold it obtained ebiefly from thes 

which descend from the Serra, or from the soil by means of waste 
ings or artificial drainings, These streams and torrents wre ultimately 
received by four gencral channels; the 8. Francisco, flowing’ north. 
‘ward, the Rio Doce and the Jequitinhonha, flowing eastward, and the” 
Parana, or Rio Grande, which takes a westward direction to join the 
Paraguay. Between the Parana and the Parsguay, ab ex 

chain of mountains intervenes, running N. and S., and diverging, at it 
southern termination, into other ranges, running from E. to W. de 


groupes, proceeding from the central nucleus, skirt for a great distance 
the banks of the river Toccantines, which intersects the provinces of 
Goyaz and Para; and one of the most considerable ranges in Br 
running towards the northern coast, separates the provinces of at 
ham and Pernambuco. > 
From this general description of the country, it will be seen, that 
Brazil includes a number of very distinct geographical di . 
differing almost as widely from each other as the various countries of | 
Africa and Europe. Excluding from consideration the region al 
the Amazons, which was formerly regarded us the boundary of Beneily 
and is commonly comprehended in Guyana, Brazil comprises the 
following regions: 1. ‘The Brazil of the first discoverers, or 
may be termed Brazil Proper, comprising the maritime provinces 
the eastern coast, bordering on the Atlantic, and occupying the 
declivity of the mountains: ten provinces ure, either entirely or in 
part, included in this region. 2. The region of the Hortherm const, 
including the provinces of Pura, Maraoham, Seara, and Rio Grande, 
‘This immense tract, tittle known to Europeans, appears to consist of 
an inclined plane, gently declining to the N,,and traversed longitudi> 
anally by the channels of the great rivers which descend from the high 
fable-lands of the central mountains, A great part of this region is 
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47,000 Hop-grounds. pow 


18,000 Pleasure-grounds, Peery 
17,300,000 depastured by Cattle. en 
‘1,208,000 of Hedge-rows, Copece amd Weodes ow 
1,300,000 of Ways and Water-courses. adnate 
5,029,000 Commen and Waste Lands. 10 nee 904 


37,904,000 acres—Total of Fagland and Wales 6 | ban 
‘The ember of farms in the United Kingdou is estimnted a4 
ad the property annually derived from agriculture in Great) 
and Ireland, at £.215,817,624; or, accerding to another ale) 
£,246,600,000, Dearden 
For the minor geographical and —— divisions, $0.84 
wast; orsasty had Wate reopecina rer 
‘The Kingdon of Great Britain dates fromthe unica bf the] 
and Scottish crowns at the accession of Janes FE. in 1608. En 070 
land and Scotland were Bret suited under one parlinment; andl 
the wnjen with Ireland was effected. Thi 
Hanover to the throve of England, in 1 
ibat electorate to the English crown, In 1801, Himover wit 
possession of by Prossia, and was sl ently 
French ueder Napoleon ; but in 1813, the whole electorate w 
wered, and in 1815, it was erected into u kingdow by the 
Vienna. The colonial possessions of Great Britain have undér 
many changes by conquests, cessions, and the transfers made by 
that the dates of their respective annexation tothe British 
‘he im all cases stated with precision. Newfoundland 
British settlement, having been first taken possession of in “| 
of the Queen of England in 168%; and after having beep 
Object of contention between this country and France, be 
ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713.) 
has belonged to England ever since it was taken from the Sp 
in 1655, Barbadoes and some of the other West India istand 
tnken twenty or thirty years before. By the peace of Paris, j 
Canada, Cape Breton, St. Vincent, Tobago, and the Senegi 
were ceded to Great Britain. In 1776, the North American ¢ 
8. of Canada, declared their independence ; and when thep 
‘Voreailles, in 1783, put « humiliating termibation to an exh 
warfare, the only colonies left to the British Crown, beni 
‘equivocal possessions’ of the East India Company in Bengal, 
and Orissa, rind the ports of Bombay and Madras, were, Canad) 
‘Scotin, und Newfoundland, and the: British West India islan, 
1703, the fall of Pondicherry added the whole of the French sett 
Zp the Peninsula of India to the British B. 1. Company's poss 
_ Te 1798, the island of Coylow was taken by the Englishy andy 
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not number, ax the subjects of the British Crown, throughout the werld, 
80 many as 20,000,000, History presents nothing parallel to thietn 
the annals of empires. 

BRITTANY (Britannia Mixon or Buxracsn). A province of 
France, according to the old territorial divisions, tons osoering the 
peninsula which, stretching out into the Atlantic, between the Eaglish 
Channel and the Bay of Biscay, forms its north-western extrem! 
‘Surrounded on three sides by the sea, it joins-on the E., ation; Malady 
Normandy, and Poitou. It now forms five departments, viz. Fini 
terre, North Coast, Morbibun, Ile and Vilaine, and Lower Loire, 
was anciently known under the name of Armorica, or the Murit 
Country, ‘The inhabitants are for the most part a distinct race from 
the rest of the French, und speak a language which differs only is 
4 dialect from the Welsh and Cornish. 

BRUGES. The capital of West Flanders, situated Ina 
plain, about 6 miles frown the sea, No river passes near it, but 
‘canals leading to Sluys and Ostend, bring up, at high-water, vessels 
of from 200 to 800 tons. In the fourteenth century, under the dikes 
of Burgundy, Brages was ove of the most flourishing commercial 
of Europe; but, towards the end of the fifteenth, it began to: 
Antwerp becoming its rival, and at length eclipsing it as” bevy 
mart of commerce. It still carries on, however, & considerable’ 
ulthough its manufactures have dwindled to insignificance: 

BRUNN (or Biunx). The capital of Moravia, situated tare 
circle to which it gives name, which ix bounded by Bohemia ow tlie 
N., and Austria Proper on the 8, ‘The town is 32 milew 8. We of 

‘Olmute. 


BRUNSWICK. A city and dotchy of Germany, 
prised in the circle of Lower Saxony. ‘The dutehy ix 
Luneburg on the N., Westphalia on the W. won the S., 
burg, Anbalt, and Halberstadt, E, It was originally composed : 
principality of Wolfenbuttle and the county of bree + 
now comprises the six districts of Wolfenbuttle, Schd 
the Leine, the Weser, and Blankenburg. ‘The total oxteor THs 
‘square miles, with a population of about 242,000 persons. ‘Phe northern 
part is flat, but the southern district is a mountainous tract wovered 
with forests, forming the thickest part of the Hartz, ‘Thé timber, 
marble, and mineral productions of the dutchy are the ebief #ourees 
of the reveaue. The rivers are the Weser, the Ocker, the Tonorate, 
andthe Leine. ‘The prevailing religion is the Lutherans 
BRUNSWICK, NEW. A province of British North Ameritn, 
separated from Nova Scotia on the E. by the Bay of Fandy, and/on 
the W.-bounded by part of Lower Canada and the American state 
Maine. Prior to 1784, it was considered usu part of Nova Scotia: 
but was then erected into a separate government. The 
population is about 150,000, See Nova Sconta. 
BRUSSELS. A city of South Brabant, now cousidered as 
capital of Belgivm, ns it was formerly of the Austrian’ Nett 
and one of the handsomest cities of the continent. Tt has long 
celebrated for its manufactures of Jace, carpets, and silks, ae wel 
stuile and earthenware. By means of the Sebeldt, with whieh ite 
munieutes by a canal, it has also carried on a respectable foroiee tra 
The language avd manners of the inhabitants we entirely Freed. 
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CACHAR. A province of Ultra Gangetic India, bounded by Asia 

on the N.; Tipperab and Sylhet on the W.; the Barmese-dontinions 
oo the B.; and Chittagong und Arracan on the 8. It-appearsite be 
the sarpe country that is known under the numes of Cassayy Cosarly 
and Kathee, which are but various forms of Cachar, 

ticwlated. ‘The capital is Cospoor, or Casputay (ise: 

the residence of a rajah formerly tribotary to the Burmese ewperde; 
ut now under the protection of the British Government of India: 
‘The other most powerful rajahs of Cachar are those of Gosselin 
Chyrain, Sootoong, and Syutah. The country consists of « mounithite 
ous region connecting the Garrow hills of Bengal with the great 
range that, bending southward, form the bold and lofty sweep of the 
Anoopectoomivo, or Arracan moentains, This reghon ix suidstdibe 
inhadited by the people called Cassyahs or Cossayers, but who dé 
Bominate themselves Khyee. They are a handeome, iuseular rack 
active und martial, and always go armed, either with a bow-und 
arrows, or with x long sword and shield. In retigiowand physiog- 
nomy, they exhibit an affinity to the Hindoos: and are probably a 


descending to the sister's son, 

‘ever, is generally distinguished, or included, a race of radeund naked 
mountaineers, resembling the Gurrows, dwelling = small 
strongly stockaded, and subsisting chiefly om aw 

affording little soil susceptible of cul 

poor is the country called Meekley, a corruption of) aestsiotes 
inbabitants of which call themselves Moi-taz, but are known 

gul under the name of Muggalows. i 


petty state to the E. of t 

near one of the heads of the Kiayn-duem river, whieh falls into! the 
Irrawaddy, in a district Hable to inundation in the rainy: 

having a constant communication with Assam. 

Mannipora, to whom the Birmans give the name of Katheo, are horse 
men and gunsmith: id are probably related to the Assamese iiut 
our knowledge of the geography of this region is at Layprerines o> 
fased und imperfect. 

CADIZ: The ancient Gades. A maritime of  Audalesiaj x 
‘Spain ; situated at the extremity of » tongue of land which is jaioed 
‘by \@ sandy isthmes to island of Leon, near the mouth of the 
Guadalete. On the 8. the height und steepness of the shore 
render ‘it inaecessible by sea. On the land side, it is defended by 
streog bastions. To the N. and E., severul sand-banks and some very 
dangerous rocks prevent the approach of shipping, and it is protectéd 
on tho B. by the castle of San Felipe. [tis thus rendered m plate 
of great strongth; and the bay of Cadiz, within the projecting tongue 
ef land, is one of the Gnestiin the world. | It isia basinvef from/1@to 

12 beagues in circumference, affording excellent anchorage; and: pre 
fected by'the neighbouring mountains, Lv is the principal |ttading 
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mosotainons, and a third of ite surface ix unfit for cultivation; bot 
the vale of the Towey, which, rising in Cardiganshire, intersects the 
county, is highly fertile and pictaresque, Population, 100,600. On 
the Towey, are still used wicker bouts of the sume description that 
Jalius Cesar foun: use among the ancient Britons. 

CAERNARYON, The county town of a shire of North Wales, to 
which it gives name. In its castle, the best preserved of way im Wit 
Principality, the first prioce of Wales waa born. ‘The town is situnted: 
near the mouth of the Seiont, on the coast of the Menal strait, ati # 
supposed to occupy the site of the Roman Segontium, the Cner Seiont 
of the Britons. It is deemed the best town in Wales. The entrance 
of the port is dangerous on account of sund-bank#, but the harbour 
is capable of containing vessels of 700 tons burden. Cacrnarvonshine 
is surrounded on all sides by the sca, except on the E., ‘where it 
adjoins Denbighshire and Merionethshire; being the extreme'westert 
province of North Wales. It is about 45 miles long and 18 
and is almost filled with high mountains and lakes, includiny 
celebrated summit of Snowdon, 3658 feet above the level of 
‘The vale of the Conway is the chief tract of fertile plain 
Mines of lead and copper have been worked in earloas parts of 
county. Population, about 66,000. 

CAESAREA. The name of several cities in ancient’ geography/ of 
which the most celebrated are: 1, Cresarea of Palestine, (still exiled 
Kissary by the Arabs,) founded by Herod the Great, aud 
bim in honour of Augustus; afterwards a Roman colony 
name of Colonia Flavia: for a short time, it was one of the most ele. 
brated nnd flourishing cities in Syria, but is now in ruins. 2) Cyesureh 
Philippi (or Pancades), now Banias (or Panier), at the foot @f the 
Djevel Heish, in what was anciently the district of Trachonitiny 0% 
that of Hasbeia, 3. Cesarean, the ancient capital of Cm 
(still called Kaiserich,) situated in the plain of the Melasy mt the 
foot of Mons Argews. 4. Cwsarea Augusta, on the Ebro, is’ Spat, 
now Zaraguza, which is supposed to be « corruption of The &neient 


name, 

CAFPA (or Karra). A town whieh, in the middle cwreaiel 
name to'the peninsola of the Crimen, and from which the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, or the strait running from the sea of Azof to the Black 
Sea, is now called the straits of Caffa. Tt has been supposed (but 
Dr. Clarke thinks erroneously) to be the Theodosia of the wnelénts + 
and that name hus accordingly been given to it by the Russians: “At 
the period of its greatest prosperity, under the Genoese, it was 
Krim Stamboul, meaning the Constantinople of the Crimea, ‘and is 
said to have contained, with its suburbs, 44,000 houses; bat im 1800, 
50 families formed the whole population of this once maguibcent ey, 
Since then, it has slightly increased. 

CAPFRARIA. The name given to a wide extent erect to 
the N. of the Cape Colony in southern Africa, ‘The appellation of 
Caffer (Kafr, unbeliever) was originally given by the Moorish’ pavi= 
gutors of the Indian ocean to the inhabitants of the south-eastern 
coasts of Africa, and was borrowed from them by the Portuguese, 
In later times, when the Dateh colonists came in contact with the 
mast southern tribe of Caffers, the Koosas or Amakosa, the Moorish 

appellation was applied to them exclasively; aod in this 
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prised, ply, 10,000 settlers, had been swelled. by emigration, and 
colonization to. 211,713; forming a total of 722,302., The total popys 
lation, of the British North Aserican Colonies, (the Canadas, New 
Branawick, Nowa Scotia, and Newfoundland,) which, as yours 
ago, did not much exceed 100,000 souls, cannotnow be far shortof twelve 
times that number, At the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the country 
is rugged and mountainous, and the climate is very severe. Early in 
December, the river is closed by ice, which seldom totally di 
before the first week in May. The five months from May to September 
inclusive, comprise the spring, summer, and autuma of the Canadian 
year. At Montreal, the spring is reckoned to commence six weeks 
earlier ; but all parts of the lower province have the winters of Sweden, 
although under he latitude of France, while the heats of summer, 
sometimes equally extreme, The mean of summer beatis from 79° to 
its maximum 103°: the mean of the cold in winter is about 0% but 
the thermometer occasionally stands for a short time 36° below zen, 
‘The cloudless sky and pure dry air of winter render the cold, how 
ever, salubrious and supportable with proper precaution. The climate 
of Upper Canada is milder; the winters are shorter and less rigorous, 
aad the summer heats are moro moderate, Its southern extremity, 
Yhich forms a peninsula between the lakes, and is separated from the 
rest of the province by the rivers Severn and Trent and am inter 
mediate chain of small lnkes, is distinguished by the peculiar mildness 
of the temperature and the fertility of the soil, On the banks pf Lake 
Exie, the climate is almost as mild as that of Philadelphia, The soil 
of Upper Canada is generally a fine dark loam mixed with rich 
Vegetable mould. From the eastern frontier of the province to Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 170 miles, the land presents an almost 
level, only a few feet above the banks of the St. lanai and finely 
intersected in every direction by numerous streams. ‘aly hills 
deserving notice form a ridge of po great elevation and "te 
breadth, which extends from the head of Quinte Bay along the 
side of Lake Ontario to its western extremity ; 
part, with impervious forests. The capital of this, province is York, 
near the Ontario frontier, which was burned in the lastowar: it was 
then a miserable village, but han been rebuilt, and is now rising. into 
respectability. ‘The most important town, however, ia Kingston, at 
‘the north-eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, where the waters eon- 
tract into the commencement of the channel of the St. Lawrences. ite 
harbour is one of the best on the lakes. The government of each 
province is administered by a lieutenant-governor, a legislative coun= 
Ta tateaceamlrciocans appointed by the crown, and & house ef 
assembly chosen by the people, Both the Canadas are ualen one 
kovernor-general, and are at present comprised in the dioceseof the 
Protestant bishop of Quebec. The prevailing religion in Lower 
Canada is the Roman Catholic ; that of the upper provinee, the Pro- 
festant, a large proportion of the settlers being Scotch, of the Pret 
byterian discipline, Lower Canada received from its first setters the 
name of New France; and the Freoch language is still universally 
spoken by their descendants, It was also included, with the other 
French settlements in North America, under the general name 
Acadia, The word Canada is of unknown derivation, See Amenios, 
Lawrence (St.), and Quenec. 
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‘other principal islands are, Palma, Gomera, Fuerteventura, and Lane 
gerota: the remaining six are very amnll,. viz. Graciosu,) Receal 
Allegranga, Santa Clam, Inferno, and Lobos. Madeira has:same 
times been considered us belonging to the same groupe, but isimene 
properly a distinct island, although the Azores, the Canariesy and 
Madeira may soem to be alike parts of a submarine coutinwation of 
Mount Atlas. All the coasts of these islands are high, the basaltie 
rocks assuming frequently a castellated form. The ‘interior/of the 
islands abounds with magnificent scenery. ‘The Spaniards first intros 
duced the'vine into these islands ; and Shakepeare mentions: Ganary, 
4 sortof sack, as a favourite wine. in his time. Teneriffe gives its 
name ton species of Madeira, of which large quantities are msagally 
exported from that island. The Canary: bird, « species ae 
derives its name from having been brought from the Canaries, 
population of these islands, estimated at between. 460,000 and sree) 
is now almost entirely European ; the families which pretend tobe 
descended from the aboriginal inhabitants having bat slender gromide 
for theclaim. The Canwrians are principally Spanish, with « mixtute 
of Norman extraction, derived from the original expedition of Bethent 
court: the names of Granville and Dampierre are common.. Envigrants 
from these islands have established themselves in all the iSpaniali 
American settlements from Mexico to Chile, and have penetrated) te 
the Marian and Philippine islands of the Indinn archipelago. 
CANDAHAR, See Kaxpanar, a 
CANDEISH. See Kawprisn. — 
CANDIA, The modern name of the island of Crete, and of-ine 
capital, The Venetians are said to have given it this barbarous 
name, from a fortress built by the Saracens, and called Kanduky whieh 
they softencd into Candia. See Cneve. Jr 
CANDY. See Cevtox. 
CANN. I» ancient geography, a town of Apulia (now Bari}, 
uioar the mouth of the river Aufidus (now Ofanto); rendered. famous 
by the terrible overthrow which the Romans received from Tecate 
in its vicinity. ‘The site hus been abandoned for many centuriesy amd 
the traces of the ancient town are very obscure and inconaiderabley 
CANNIBAL. An anthropophagite, or man-eater. The barbarous 
practice of eating human flesh has prevailed among different nations 
in all ages of which we have historic records, and was even defended 
or pallinted by some of the ancient stoics. Herodotus states, that the 
Mamagetes killed their aged and sick, and devoured their Sesh > but, 
if any one died of disease, he was not caten, but buried, ‘The fact 
which have been brought to light by modern voyagers and travellers, 
leave no room to question the authenticity of this statement, Whe 
motixes which have prompted unnatural crime, are as varions as 
the circumstances of the nations among whom it has bees found 0° 
prevail ‘The pressure of famine, which has proved sufficient ti 
‘overcome the most powerful affections and the strongest antipathles fs 
the most civilized nations, can by no means be assigned as the origia 
Of the practice in ull cases. Among the Battas of Sumatra, prisoners 
of war, on certain occasions only, and criminals publicly execmleds 
are eaten. The New Zealanders also eat their prisoners, 
from a spirit of revenge. But well attested (ustances cecur among 
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tains, two stages N.W. of Tokat, Ie ie aber theteldebeten frets. 
jiakat, governed by a waiwodey See Powrts. ir Heabboa rial 

CAPUAL “Acity of the kingdom of Naples) in the Terral Lafond 
situated on the Volturno, at the foot of a mountain. It basa strong 
citadel, and is accounted the key of Naples om the N, (The ancient 
Capua; the voluptuous capital of Campania, where Hannital estab- 
lished his winter quarters after the battle of Cating, was-siteated 
nearly two miles to the S. B, of the modern city, on ‘the ‘spot niw 
occupied by the village of Santa Maria. It was destroyed first by the 
Naadale, aand eubsequently by the Saracens, and exhibits ony obscare 


wNCAQUETA. A river of South America, which rises in Quito, 
near the city\of Macao, at the western base of the Andes, im lati? 
N., whence it rans E. 8. E., towards the equator, and-falls intoahe 
Amazons, under the name of the Yapura, in lat. 4°S. [tistheiseoobd 
iu magnitude of the great rivers which fall into that mighty reservoir; 
and such is the force of the current, that, were it pot brokes bydupa- 
merable islands, no boat could make way ugainst it. dDuting the 
lower part of its course, it divides the Brazilian captaineyoof Rio 
Negro from the territory of New Granada, By lakes and cross 

Mreams, it communicates with the Rio Negro and the Orinooe. 
CARACAS, ‘The capital of one of the great political divislomeot 
Spanish America; under the colonial administration, knowa wndee the 
general name of the captaincy-general of Caracas or Venexiela/ ‘The 
city of Caracas is situated on a declivity sloping dows to the tiver 
Guayra, at the entrance of the plain of Chacao, nearly 2500 feet abore 
the sca level, enclosed by mountains whose peaks arc 8000 feet abéwe 
the sea. It was at one time the wealthiest and most ished eltyot 
Spanish America, containing a population of about 50,000 persons; of 
whom the whites formed a fourth ; but on the 26th of March, 1812y— 
‘burying 


commotions and dianstera which ensued, and to which the| 
sioned by the earthquake contributed, redueed the population-below 
20,000 souls, The rich valley of Caracas was formerly celebrated for 
its fertility, but it bad become, some years ago, comparatively aban~ 
doned to desolation. The political importance of Caracas has) een 
clipsed by that of its rival, Bogota, the capital of New Granada, and, 
under Bolivar, of the Colombian Republic ; but it is still ‘the ehief 
place in Venezuela. “ 
CARAMANIA, See Karamantas 
CARDIFF... A borough and port of South Wales, seated ovarthe 
mouth of the Taago or Tay: it is the chief place in Glamorgunsbiee. 
CARDIGAN. The chief town of the county of South Wales to 
which it gives name, and at the south-western extremity of whichjit 
is situated, at the mouth of the Tievy, 25 miles E. N. Ev of St. David’ 
Head, the western point of Pembrokeshire, and nearly opposite to 
Waterford. From this place, the first descent upon :frelandiwus 
made by the English. ‘The town has a’ considerable coasting’ trade. 
hire extends for about fifty miles’ wlong the \shore of St, 
George's Channel, from the Tiery, which divides it/frontPembroke- 
shire and Caermarthenshire oa the &., to tue Doves, which separates 
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Islands, and southward by the northern coast of 
& surface of water exceeding 500,000 poe por mer 

CARINTHIA, | A dutchy of the Austrian empire, bounded, on 
Wz, by the Tyrol, 5. by Carniola and Friuli, and pppeeny yeebr 
The Drave, whieh rises in the Tyrol, traverses the province from Wd 
to E., and fails into the Danube at Belgrade, after receiving: 
course a number of smaller streams. ‘The provineo is mountainoos. 
throughout, and is for the most part covered with thick forests, Only 
‘about u seventh portion of the land is under tillage; and the populas 
tion, which is almost entirely Sluyonic, does not exceed 160,000 inha- 
Ditants op an area of 3600 square miles, The capital of the dutchy i# 

Clagenferth, on the Glan, Carinthia at one time formed part of the 
territory of Bavaria ; but was conferred on the Count of Tyrol in 1288) 
and, at his death, reverted to the House of Austria. 

CARLISLE. An episcopal city uf England, the chief town ofthe 
county of Cumberland ; situated at the confluence of the Calder, the 
Petterill, and the Eden, about 6 miles from the Solway Frith; and lS 
miles from the south-west frontier of Scotland. It has an ancient 
castle, said to have been built in the seventh century, and 
William Rafus; which, in 1568, was made the prisomhouse of the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, The cathedral is a venerable 
edifice, partly of Saxon, and partly of Norman architectures Mowst 
the other pablic buildiags are of modern date. 

CARLOW. Properly Carunntoci. A town and county aaa 
land, in the province of Leinster. The county of Carlow is 
composed of a fertile tract of undulating country between the 
Barrow and Slaney ; having the county of Kilkenay 00 the south-weaty 
‘Queen’s and Kildare counties on the north-west and north, ane Wick® 
low and Wexford on the E. The town of Carlow is situated onithe 
east bank of the Barrow, at the north-west extremity of the countyz 
the remains of a castle, supposed to have been erected by King: 
the. ruins of avery fine abbey, and a convent, are the chief 
interest. ‘The Barrow, on leaving the county of Carlow, Sows past 
New Ross, and falls into Waterford harbour. ' 

CARLSRUHE. The capital of the Grand Dutchy of Baden, See 


‘The namo of, 1. the capital of Croatia, sedtedeon 
the Kulpa, a branch of the Save: 2. A town of Franconia, on thie 
Maine: 3. An episcopal city of Sweden, the capital of Wermelund. = 

CARMANLA. In ancient geography, a country of Asia, bordering 
onthe Persian Gulf, bounded by Gedrosia on the E. and Persin ow 
the W. [ts same! was derived from the Syrinc éarmd, # wines tht 
country being famous for its grapes. It is now called Kerwasy 
which see. ie 

CARMARTHEN, See Cagnmantues. D ” 

CARNARVON, See Cathnanvon, - ae 

CARNATIC, A maritime territory of the Indian Pesingulay exe 
tending along the eastern coast from Cape Comorin’ to themauth of 
the. Krishna, | It is subdivided into three districts: 2. The\Nosthere 


which is also known inder the name of ce ‘Coromandel Comst, 
whole territory is now included in the Madras Taalonpelatioemedl 








CAR 
Riesen-gebirge (giants’ mountains) between Silesia nod Bohemia, the 
‘metalliferous mountains of the Airseiurge (or Erzegebirge) between 
Bohemia and Saxony, and the several small chains of central Ger 
many, formerly included in the Hercynian forest. No’ moutitains!in 
Europe are so rich in gold, silver, and copper. This great terrace 
overlooks on the N, the immense plains which extend from the Britieh 
‘Channel to the Soand, and from the shores of the Bultic to the Baxine, 
ar all the southern chains from the moantains. aphteninns 
irope. 

CARPENTARIA, GULF OF. A large and deep ‘bay rere 
northern coast of Australia ; oa called roms: Stn isosrorvey Satine 
captain named Carpenter. See Ausrmausac 

CARRICK (Carnaw, & rock or craig). ‘The name. of» ‘the hi 
country which forms the southern division of Ayrshire: Also, Of the 
county town of Leitrim in Ireland, seated on the Shansop,wnd of 
tmuny other places in that country. Some mountains im the county of 
Mayo bear the name of Carrick-a-rede; und some rocks off the 
‘western coast, that of Carrick-a-meel, The word carr, & rocky from 
which this is derived, is common to the Celtic, Teutonic, and Sexbitic 
dialects, and occurs in composition in the names of severab-rocky 
places: ¢. g. Caria, Icurus, Carina, Carrara, Car-pathus, &e.. Auradk 
on the northern shore of the Frith of Forth, is called the Gurr.) Gat 
rock is the name of a mountain in Cumberland; and Carreg thabofa 
village in the mountains of Cardigan, om 

CARRICKFERGUS. A maritime town of Ireland, formerty the 
principal port in the northern part; situated on the northern ahoreof 
un arm of the sea, ealled Belfast Lough or Carrickfergus Buys Isis 
S miles N. N. W. of Belfast, and is geo ically included imtlie 
couaty of Antrim, but has its peculiar jurisdiction, fer 

CARRON. A river of Scotland, famous for the memorable tran’- 
actions of which its banks have becn the scene, und latterly for the 
celebrated Carron iron-works, It rises about the middle of the isthmis 
between the Priths of Forth and Clyde, and dividing Stirlingshire into 


the Frith of Porth, three miles 

CARTHAGE. In ancient geography, the capital of Africa Pre 
prin, which disputed with Rome the sovereignty of the world.» Several 
cities successively rose and fell on the site of the Phtniciam @ar- 
thage ; and the lust city which bore the name, survived the irraption of 
the Saracens. In the twelfth century, however, it exhibited only # 
‘scene of splendid ruins; and from that time, st was resorted to aa)e 
quarry, till now, of its magniticent structares, nothing remains butthe 
cisterns, a rained aqueduct, and vestiges of some amphitheatres, (The 
city was built on a high promontory forming the western extremity of 
Tonis Bay. The very situation of its ports, to which itowed allite 
wealth and glory, has become matter of learaed comtrowersye ))\/ 

CARTHAGENA (or Cartagena). The name of, 1. Ac maritime 
city of Spain, on the const of Marcia, possessing the finest harbourin 
the kingdom, and one of the best in Europe. ‘The city wais founded 
by Asdrubal, in the year of Rome 562, under the name of New @ar- 
thage, and, nt the time of its capture by the Romans, was esteemed dpe 
ef the weulthiest cities in the world. | After the introduction: of 
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receptacles for vagabonds or fugitives, Those near Romevare said 
to have been used as hiding-places by the Christians in times'afipagan 
persecution, were afterward: 


‘CATALONIA. A principality of Spain, bordering: cdstotacdnts 
the Mediterranean, and separated from France by the Pyrenees 7/ea 
the W., it Is bounded by Aragon, and on the S., by Valencian olt 
extends 44 leagues from N. E. to S. W., with « breadth of aboutad 
leagues, comprising an area of 12,111 square miles. 
is under 1,000,000. Barcelona, the principal seaport, is! the ; 
‘bat Tarragona, which anciently gave ite name to the Roman province 
of Hispenia Tarraconeasis, retains the dignity of an: ecclesiastical 
metropolis. ‘The other principal places are, Geroea, famous) 
sieges it has sustained; Lerida; Tortosa; Urgel ; Piguerns$ 
Manresa. At the beginning of the ninth century, Catalonia, hawiig 
been recovered by the French from the Saracens, formed a distinct 
sovereigaty, under the counts of Barcelona, whose dowinions ¢om= 
prised also the county of Foix, and great part of Langecdoc. «Knithe 
eleventh century, Count Raymond V. acceded to the throne of Aragon; 
but the principality continued to enjoy its peculiar Inwe and pelwilerés 
as lute as the reign of Philip V. They are still distinguithed,!bow- 
ever, from the Spaniards of the otber proviness, and more particulatly 

the Castilians, whom they regard with aversion, by thelr manners 
and costume, their native character, and their diateet, beep 
much more nearly to the Provencal. ‘The Catalonians, generally, ais 
a hardy, uctive, sober, industriows race, of middle ‘Mature, stra 
features, brown complexion, and well-knit limbs ; inurédy: Bothy | 
edtucation and practice, to the greatest fatigue, ‘They are the gememnl 
sauletecrs and calash-drivers of Spain, and are met with in ewery (part 
of the kingdom, both in these capacities and ns shoemakers aad | 
tailors, which seem the favourite trades of the Catalans, as those of 
gardening and baking are of the Scotch who emigrate to Eogiund, 
"The common dress of a Catalonian tailor or muleteer is brown; and 
the distinctive mark by which they are known, is a red woollew’ 
falling forwards, like that of the ancient Phrygiass. pres | 
classes wear bats and dark clothes; and the costume of ‘Barestne® 
the usual Spanish dress. See BaRcevona. 

CATANIA. A city of Sicily, of high antiquity, stated am fhe 
eastern coast, at the foot of Monnt Etna; its harbour ts one of tht 
boat in Sicily, and the exports of wine, grain, oil, silks, and amber 
are considerable. ‘The city has been repeatedly destroyed: boy the erup- 
tions of Etna. 

CATARACT. A violent torrent or fall of water, occasions teh 
precipice or rocky obstraction in the channel of a river. Some eati- 
racts have little or no fall of water, but are simply rapids produced 
by the sudden narrowing of the channel. Of this description. 
Cataracts of the Nile. Others form a magnificent cascade, ax the 
Cataract of Niagara. See Fates. wat 

CATEGAT. One of the entrances into the Baltic from the Geraita 
Ocean. See Barrie. ‘ a 
CATHAY (Karat, Kuerat). ‘The name under whieh that part 
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obtained, however, both 
islund was first settled by 
belooged to the English, Dutch, 
Otiginal masters by the treaty of Paris in 
benrs the name of the river and island, 
place, containing ouly about 100 white families and 1 
Guyana. 
CAYS. Improperly written Key and Quay. | This 


Hence, the Spanish name of the Bahamas, Low 
Lucayos. The term Key, now applied to a small sandy isket, | 
‘evidently derived from this, and was introduced by the Bucoancers! 
CAYSTER, The ancient Caystrus, a river of onia, which fowed 
near Ephesus. ‘Th 
deserted, unhealthy marsh, 
CAYUGA. A river of North America, which falls into Lake Evie, 
‘on the southern shore. Also, a lnke in the state of New 
miles im length, with « breadth varying from one to four miles. | The 
northern point is 26 miles 5. of Lake Ontario. A aalte 
CELEBES. A large island of the Indian archipelago; whiel ste! 
CELTS, or Crurz, An ancient nation, who appear at a very 
remote period to have extended themselves from Asia over Wester 
Europe. The Celtic dialects still spoken are, the Cimbrie or Cambeiany 
the Cornish; the Armorican or Bas Breton; the Erse; the Maske; 
and the Gaelic. They were the original tshabitants of Gaul or Gallia, 
which takes its name from the same word in its Greek form of Galati 
or Kelti. Galatia or Gallo-Grecia, in Asia Minor, was also #0 
from u Celtic colony. Many of the local names of rivers, moun! 
and towns in France and Ltaly, as weil as the British Isles, are pare 
Celtic. The Celtic dialects are divided into two classes; the frat 
comprising the Gaelic, Erse,and Manks, which are more or less 
with Seandinaviun, and the Erse with Cantabrian; the second 
prising the Welsh, Cornish, and Britannic, in which there ix a com 
siderable mixture of Teutonic. All are closely allied im stractere 
and grammatical forms to the Sanscrit family. ‘ 
CENIS, MOUNT. A lofty mountain of the Grain range of, 
separating the district of Maurienpe in Savoy from the marguisate 
Sasa in Piedmont. ‘The pass of Mount Cenis, which was greatly 
improved by Napoleon, is one of the principal und moet 
routes leading into Maly. The highest point is 6778 feet abowe the 
sea, The passage occupies seven or eight hours, N 
CEPHALONIA, ‘The largest of the Tovian Islands, and the 
second in political rank ; situated between Zante and Ithaca, opposite 
tw the gelf of Lepanto. It is of very irregular figure, with numerous 
bays and one very deep gulf: it is reckoned to be about 40: miles ia 
length, from 10 to 20 in breadth, and about 100 miles in compass, Tt 
Js ery mountainous, being composed of limestone bills of secondary’ 
formation, which rise, within about V5 wiles of the south-enstern 
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tive formation, granite or gneiss. The only metallle ores hitherto 
found are iron und manganese ; but Ceylon is remarkably, rich ia 
gems, emerald being almost the only one that the island appears not 
to contain ; the ruby, topaz, and diamond are inferior, however, to those 
of Golconda and Brazil, Among the most precious vegetable, 

tions ts the laurus cinnamomum, called by the natives 


which the wealth of the island greatly depends, elanamon ‘the 
only considerable export. Its cultivation is confined, however, to the 
8. W. angle, from Nogumbo to Matura. The ciunamon-gardens caver 
‘upwards of 17,000 acres on the coust, the largest being pear Colombo; 
aad the overpowering fragrance is borne by the wind to a. 

distance off shore. The plant grows wild in the woods to the size of 
‘an apple-tree ; but, when cultivated, is never allowed to exceed 10 oF 
12 feet. The bread-fruit tree grows here to an immegse sixé, with’ 
sigantic leaves like those of the fig-tree, The wild pine-applo grows 
in ubundances but its frait is said to he poisonaus, The, w 

is far more luxuriant than in Bengal, and forms the richest field for @ 
botanist, The whole island is but thinly inhabited, especially the 
Kandyan provinces, or the interior region formerly comprehended in 
the kingdom of Kandy, ‘The population consists of the Kandiana or pore 
Singalese of the interior; the Singalese of the coast; the migratory 
Veddahs, who inhabit the jungles; the Malabars, who are confined 
chiefly to the northern and eastern parts ; Moplahs, the name given to 
4 class of Mohammedans from the Malabar coast; Arabs or Me 

the fishermen and boatmen of Ceylon, who are scattered over all 
maritime districts ; Portuguese natives, a class of cultivators found ie 
the interior; Protestant natives descended from Dutch converts; aed 
Europeans. The pure Singalese are a fine race of men, of mearly 
black complexion, resembling in some points of character the Bem 
galees, but still more closely allied in their physical and moral charnce 
Wwristics, as well as by their language, religion, and tag = to the 
Barmese and Siamese. They worship Gaudama Boodh, and their 
sucred language ts the Pali. The primitive, or at least more anclest 
superstition of the island appears to have been a species <a 
or devil-worship, called Kappooa, which is by no means extinct 
According to tradition, Boodh visited the island thrice in person, to 
rescue the pati from the power of these demons, who were 50 
numerous on his first arrival, that they did not leave him space to set 
his foot. The demons, or their worshippers, were probably the 

the aboriginal race, who now wander over the jungle country; 

the present class of Goewanse, or cultivators, who monopolies the 
honours of the country, are probably descended from an Tadian 

of Magadba Rajpoots, who took possession of the island, Ata 

Jater period, in the reign of the fifteenth sovereign, a new influx of 
émigrants took place from the east, who brought with them the sacred 
relic of the jaw-bone of Boodh, and the more valuable gift of letters. 
In the reign of the twenty-third king, the Malabars succeeded in eou- 
quering the northern parts of the island; and to thelr ruthless and 
repeated inroads, and the ecclesiastical persecution aa 
minists, they waged particularly against the Boodhic priests, the 
depopulation of the island is with apparent justice ascribed. In 
various parts of the island, now almost deserted, ruins are met with, 
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galese’ Christians are ranked by the natives with the Gonsense’ Gr 
privileged class. There are none of the Bralvmin caste, - 

CHABLAIS. A province of Savoy, extending along the southern 
bank of the lake of Geneva, between the Genevese territory and the 
Valais. 

CHALCEDON. An ancient city of Bithynia, on the coast of the 
Propontis, opposite to Byzantium or Constantinople, | Its walls ere 
razed by the Emperor Valens ; and having been spoiled by suecessive 
invaders, it is wow a mere village, called Kadi-keul or Judge's 
town 


CHAMBERY. The capital of Savoy. See Savoy. 

CHAMOUNIX. An elevated valley of Savoy, in the’ heart of the 
Alps, through which the Arve descends from its source in the glacters, 
and which terminates at the base of Mont Blanc. Itis 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

CHAMPAGNE. A province of France under the old arrangement, 
jying between Hainault and Luxembourg on the N., Lorraine’and 
Franche Comté on the E., Burgundy on the S., and on the W. the Ine 
of France and Soissonnois, Its name implies that it is « lewel tractof 
open country, watered by the Meuse, the Seine, the Marne, the 
Aube, and the Aine, It is now distributed into the four departments 
of Ardennes, Aube, Marne, and Upper Marve. 

CHAMPAIGN. ‘The same at tho French chawspagee, itd the 
Italian campagna, A flat, open country: generally applied ("an 
extensive plain. ° 

CHANNBL. This word is applied to the bed of a rivers to.an 
artificial water-course, more commonly called 4 canal, a differentform 
of the same word; to a strait or narrow sex, such me the 
Channel separating Prance from England, and forming w puamnge 
from the Northern Sea into the Atlantic; or to any maritime passage 
Jeading to an estuary or harbour, suck as the Bristol Channel;\@r 
Halifax Channel in Nova Scotia. 

CHARCAS, A city and province of Upper Peru or Feo 
merly within the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Buenes Ayres, ‘Phe 
city of Churcas, or properly Chuquisaca de los Charcas, called also 
La Plata (the Silver City), was the seat of one of the twelve autioncias 
or supreme chancery-courts of Spanish America, It is the 
cupital of Bolivia. It stands in « small plain surrounded! with 
eminences, in lat. 19° 31° S,, 290 leagues from Cuzco, and contains 
about 18,000 inhabitants, 

CHARENTE. A river of France, which rises in the department 
of Dordogne, and after running through the two departments to whieh 
it gives name (the ci-devant provinces of Angoamais, Aunis, and 
Saintonge), and passing by Angouléme, Saintes, and Rochefort, fails 
into the Bay of Biseay, opposite the island of Oleton. The 
near Coizoac, on the teft bank of the Charente, supply the white wine 
fram which is made the famous Cognac brandy. 

CHARLESTON, The former capital of the state of South Carolina, 
and still the principal commercial town of the southern states, with the 
exception of New Orleans, It is situated on a sandy seek of land 
formed by the rivers Ashley aud Cooper, which tnite to the’ ‘exstward 

of it, aud fall into the Atlontic six wiles below, ‘The Barboir is 
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several peninsulas: in particular, the Chersonests Texrics, now the 
Crimea; the Chersonesus Thracia, formed by the Fgeaa, the Gulf of 
Melns, and the Hellespont ; the Chersonesus Clubrice, the peninsula of 
Jutland ; the Chersonesus Magna, a port formed by a peninsular pro- 
montory on the coast of the ancient Marmarica, now Barca; the 
Chersonesus Parca, another port of thy Mediterranean, 70 stadia 
8. W. of Alexand nd the Chersonesus Awrea or Golden Chérso- 
nese, supposed to be the Malayan peningula, which was the utmost 
bound of navigation in the time of Ptolemy. One leamed writer 
contends, however, that the name was applied to the country of Pegu, 
between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Martaban, It is remark. 
able, that the Arabic nume Al jezireh, like the Grecian Chersonesns, Was 
applied both to a peninsular tract of country, and to a port formed by 
4 promontory. 
CHESAPEAKE BAY. An estuary on the coast of the United 
States, between lat. 37° 10’ and 39° $0’ N., which receives the 
quebannah, the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the York, and Jaime 
River. It extends northward 270 miles between Virginia and thé 
peninsula of Marylund, varying in breadth from six to twenty miles, 
with an average depth of nine fathoms; forming one of the finest and 
safest bays in the world, affording many commodious harbours, ad 
ving access to a number of important towns. A canal now affonte 
ication between Chesapeake Bay and Albemarle Sound ab the 
coast of North Carolinu. 
CHESHIRE. A county of England, and palatinate, sie no 
tide of earl to the eldest son of the King of Great Britaii 
the most part a level country, four-fifths being only feom ines 
feet abaye the sca, It is watered by the Dee and the Weever, and Is 
separated from Lancashire on the N. by the Mersey. On the N. Bu. 
it rans up to Yorkshire ; on the E., it is bounded by Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire ; on the S. by Shropshire and Flintshire; and omthe Wy 
by Flintshire, from which it ia separated by the Dee, and beer 
shire. [t extends about les from N. to S., and 42 from &. to W. 
and contains about 1200 square miiles, or nearly 700,000) wereag eh 
which the waste land forms not more than a twenty-fifth part. “The 
greater part, however, is mendow and pasture lund ou a clayey soil; 
and chorse forms one of the principal exports. Ite other 
are coal, rock salt, copper, lead, and cobalt. The rock salt and salt 
springs supply a great part of the trade of the middle districts: not leas. 
than 190,060 tons of salt are annually made, and more than 300 barges 
fire employed in conveying it down the Mersey to Liverpool, Chester, 
the capital, sometimes called West Chester, is situated 18 miles from 
the sea, on the river Dee, It ix surrounded with a wall, neatly two 
mules in circumference, which affords a delightful promenade; the 
streets ate sunk below the level of the ground ; and the houses have 
A covered portico before them, on which the upper stories resty Tevel 
with the ground behind, but a story above the street, Beneath them 
are the shops and warehouses. Altogether, the appexrance of the 
city is very antique and striking, and it affords the best preserved 
specimen of a walled city in the kingdom; most of the churches ure 
ancient, ts diocesan is a suffragan of the province of York: but till 
the time of Henry VILL, it formed part of the bivhopric of Litelifield. 
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square leagues; but, owing to the mountainous and Fay ire of 
the country, scarcely a fiftieth part of the northern half. peng bpetete 
tinder cultivation: southward of the river Maule, the proportion 
arable land ie greater, ‘The more valuable tracts are the 

which, being considerably inclined, admit of irrigation wi 

water can be procured. ‘The great extent of coast is the chief nat 
advantage of the country. The riches of the whole line of Andes 
with ease carried down to the various excellent harbours which 
#helter to the vessels ready for their reception. The rivers are. 
atility to commerce, owing to their shallowness in summer, and U 
rapidity and violence when swelled by the melting of the 

From the Maypo to Atacama, a distance of 1000 


Jora, would not form so large a body of water as that with w! 
Rhone enters the lake of Geneva, The climate bas been 
‘ane of the finest and healthiest in the world; and Chile bas 
atyled, on this account, the Italy of America. No venomous rej 
moreover, is to be found in the country. In the months of Ji 
and Febraury, however, the heat, in the interior, is often insuffer 
fm the daytime, the thermometer frequently rising to 90° and 
Fahrenheit; and no creature is then to be met with in the streets, 
cept Englishmen and dogs.” Near the coust, the temperature ia! 
subject to extremes, and from August to November, the weather i 
agrecable. ‘The nights are delightful, the air being clear, the heavs 
bright, and a stream of cold air rolling down the snowy sides 
Andes, fills the valleys with a cool atmosphere waknown in 
‘on the other side of the cordillera. ‘The advantages and 
the country have, however, a serious drawback in the 
which frequently occur, and which bave sometimes prodaced 
catastrophes. ’ 
Chilo formed, prior to the recent revolution, one of the hrs Si 
governments of Spanish America, under a captain-general : it ie 
an independent republic. There are, however, but six or seven 
besides the capital, that can claim the name of towns; and the 


population is in the proportion of omly about 70 persons to & square 
marine league, Recent estimates make it amount to 1,200,000 souls, 
Chile Proper is divided into the three departments of Coquim 


tal, is one of the finest in poi 

rience, and healthiness ; inferior to Lima and Buewos 
point of situation, and in the elegance of its public and privat 
ings, but surpassing them in cleanliness und regularity. Tt st 
fan extensive plain, 2951 fect above the sea, watered by the 
Maypo and Maypocho. Its appearance, when approached 
Mendoza road, is extremely striking and picturesque, It rises, a 
of vegetation, in the centre of the barren plain, the low houses: 
Overahadowed with the varied folinge of the fig-tree, the mit 
aud the algaroba. Bounded on both sides by the mountains of 
Cordillera, the vale of Maypo, though but partially cultivated, 
hibits, from its natural orchardé and rich vegetation, the 
Jaxuriant fertility ; and some of the sdjacent farms and villas 
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terminate, within a mutual distance of. 110 miles, their Jong and 
thajestic course. Among their respective tributaries are some streams 
ip equal in size the largest rivers of Eurepo, Both of, bese 
their sources in the great tableland of Tibet. ‘The Yellow, 
vas is supposed to have ity source in a lake under the perallal of 
and about 97° E., winds at first N. E., till, on entering the 
ee of Shensi, at the north-western extrewity of China, it sud- 
deoly bends w the S., traversing the length of that province, till it 
renches the plains of Homan, Here it is joined by the Hucieho 
the W., and their united waters fow castward through Honan. || 
cpurse, on entering Kyang-nan, is at first south-eastward, till, at about 
50 miles from its mouth, it is crossed by the Imperial Canal zit them 
fually bends north-eastward to reach the Yellow Sea. 
River is said to rise 200 miles to the westward of the Hoang-ho, i 
which it runs parallel for some distance, and then performs, a yast 
circuit to the southward before it enters the provinee of Se-shwen. It 
then winds to the northeastward, collecting the waters of several 
tributary rivers on either han id on reaching Hoorkwang (ilie 
province of lakes), it is swelled by the waters of Lake. ‘Tons 
hoo. ‘This lake, upwards of 220 miles in circumference, is ome of 
chain extonding northward and eastward, and occupying a great part 
of the basin of the Blue Ri The lake Po-yang, in the proviace 
of Kyang-si, is nearly 100 miles in circuit, and receives four 
ablerivers, ‘The Tai-lioo, # lake to the S. of Nan-king, pte 
with hills, and presents some romantic scenery... Two others, 
N.of that city, are also of large extent. All these lakes a 
natural or artificial channels, and their tranquil basing are nayi 
by barks light enough’ to be portable. They abound with and 
afford boundless scope for « species of aquatic sport 
ing and fishing, the Chinese pelican being trained to eatch fish, 
out devouring it. The Blue River is the great drain of all the lake 
country. On leaying Hoo-kwang, it traverses Kyang-nan in «north 
«ast direction (o the city of Nan-kin, and afler a course of 2200 
falls into the Eastern Sea. There are only two large rivers, the 
Hoan-king and the Pay-ho, that maintain an entire indepeadence of 
both these vast reservoirs. The great southern chain of 
running from W. to E., between the inland provinces of Kwei-1 
Hoo-kwang, and Kyang-si, and the maritime provinces, sepa 
basin of the Yang-tae-kyang from that of the Hon-kyang ; wl 
descending from the mountains of Yun-nan, flows castward 
Kwang-si and Kwan-tong, and after a course of 740 miles, falls, 
Galf of Canton, The range above mentioned, on reaching the limits 
‘of the maritime province of Forkyen, turns to the N. E. and 
the Blue River from the sea. ‘Two branches of the same chaits ent 
Yasin of this river transversely. ‘The Pay-ho, which watees the pro- 
vince of Pe-tche-li, hus its sources in the isolated groupe of mountains 
Which fill the province of Shang-tong, running wut towards tho N. 
an forming a large peninsula: after receiving the Yun-ho, it i ie 
the Gulfof Pe-king. ‘The province of Shen-si, to the W. 
is full of mountains that appear to. belong 
the banks of the Amoor ncross Mongolia. ‘The mountains, presses (= 
worth west do got cousist of regular chains so much 95a 
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quartz greatly predominates. The finest porcelain is made at King- 
techie, im the province of Kyang-si; but this is reserved exel 

for the use of the Emperor. A Hight brown clay is much used for 
making « brown earthenware, and water-coolers are made of faller’s 
earth. The Chinese know scarcely any thing, however, of the artof 
making glass, und their mirrors are metallic, Paper is another 
article of which the Chinese claim the invention; the first having 

3 


by Téai-lun, « it i ‘The 
bark of that tree and of the kw-chw, hemp, nettles, straw, the cocoons 
of the silk-worm, cotton, raga, and the fibres of the bamboo, are 
the materials now used. A strong, rose-coloured, transparent paper 
is used in the windows at Pe-king, as a substitute for glass Thr 
Kind is brought from Coren, where the art of making the Tadine te 
was first invented ; thi made of the soot deposited by the smoke 
of pines, or of oil formed into a paste by a strong solution of isingties, 
with the addition of « little mask ; and was not brought to perfection 
till the ninth century. The delicate painting-brushes called camel 
hair pencils, but which are generally made of the fur of rabbits, were 
probably invented by the Chinese, to whom they are as indispensable, 
in writing, as pens are to Earopeans. Almost all trades are itiserant 
in China, except the japanners, who always work in shops, and €ves 
conceal the mysteries of their art, which they have borrowed frém the 
Japanese. Carpenters, tailors, und others ply in the streets’ "The 
tools in common use, are few and rude; and the implements of Bis 
bandry are singularly defective and clumsy. ‘The ex r 
diligence of the peasantry in cultivating every inch of soil, withong® 
‘mach exaggerated by some of the earlier writes no fable with re 
spect to the immediate neighbourhood of towns and cities: Bot a foot 
of ground is lost, the hills being formed into terraces, | Bat 

the want of cattle, and the consequent scarcity of manare, i 
drainage, and the oppression of men iv power, check the caltivation 
‘of the less favoured and remoter tracts to such an extent, that Or 
‘than « fourth of the kingdom is supposed to consist of either swamps 
or wastes, Yet, no branch of indastry has been more highly patro- 
nized by the government, than husbandry ; and the ceremony of open! 
ing the ground at the beginning of March, by the Emperor in’persom 
or the viceroys in their respective provinces, is one of the most august 
and imposing festivals of the Chinese enlendur; reminding us'ot the 
Russian ceremonies of blessing the first verdure of spring, and blessing 
the waters, "The Chinese are better gardeners than farmers; and dn 
Ornamental gardeoing, they have been extolled aé surpusslag every 
other mation. ‘The imperial pleasuire-grounds of Yuen-min-yuem, near 
Po-king, occupying nearly 60,000 acres, and comprehending thirty 
separate palaces, as well as those of Je-hol, beyond the Grent Wall, 
to the N.E. of the capital, are mngnificent samples of the Chinese 
taste und skill. Tn the construction and use of (ire-arms and free 
works, in engravitig, and in carving, the Chinese also’ display” con 
siderable mechanical skill, From the impressions of their seals, they 
probably caught the first iden of the art of printing; am wre waid’té 
have been known to'them more then eight centuries before the Otis 
dan era, bat, like most of their inventions, etill ina rade state, being 
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all but insuperable. The colloquial medium has all the meagreness 
of a monosyllabic language, the same term being made, by various 
indcetions of the voice, to express the most different objects sand as 
it-lies under all the disudvantages of an unwritten Ianguage, itis nut 
only defective ‘and ambiguous at best, bot is so diversibed: by: prow 
vincial dialects, that the inhabitants of neighbouring districts: are 
frequently unable to carry oo a conversation of auy length, without 
having recourse to writing, to express not the word, but the object: 
‘The ancient religion of China appears (o have been a species of 
Subianisw, but this has been smothered under the various sects that 
have been grafted upon it, Buddhism, or the religion of Foh, was 
introduced from India about a.m. 66, and has become the cread of 
the majority of the Chinese. The religion of the Mantchoo-dynasty 
‘is-that of which the Dalai Lama is the head, The worship of the 
Emperor may be said (o constitute the only devotion of bis subjects: 
‘Their religious belief is a species of panthelsm, but little removed 
from atheism. They worship any thing, and their religious ceremonies 
are of the most puerile, frivolous, and superstitions description.’ Au 
idol of wood or stone, a picture, or a rude block, serves equally 
for & symbol of the object of worship, to which divine honours are 
paid by various genaflexions and gesticulations, by the burnieg of tm 
eense, by occasional offerings of food, to be afterwards cates) by the 
‘worshipper, by prayers, and by fire-works. ‘This empty service bas little 
influence on their minds, and teas on their practice. Their atheistic 
spirit is iP concealed by’ a little frigid raticeination and a puling 
morality, One of the darkest traits in the national character isthe 
prevalence of at least female infanticide. Suicide is also woloriously 
frequent. And from the native state proclamations it appears, that 
fraud, vexatious litigation, theft and robbery, inbumanity and oppres 
sion, ts well ax sensuality and gambling, are not less characteristic 
‘of Chinese society, than of other Asiatic or European eommeanition 
‘Their seclusion from other nations has not preserved ther from either 
the vices or the political disorders which elsewhere prevail,’ With 
regard to the pretended antiquity of the Chinese empire, recente 
ious have proved, that it cannot claim an earlier date thun the 
twigs Chi-hoang-ti, about nc. 200; at which period it was confined 
almost entirely to that part of China which lies betwees thé: Bim 
River‘and the confines of Tatary. The great wall was tslaheds ae 
tording to the native ar y HC. 215, In the time of 
8. ¢. 550, the whole of the country te the south of that river, was still 
f desert. Tho monarchy was subsequently split into several 
dent states, which, after various contests and revolutions; were formed 
into two kingdoms, the Northern and the Southern, and these becaie 
finally united under one head about a... 585. Twice, at ne very 
distant periods, Chiow appears to have been conquered: by: 
barbarians ; and so late as the thirteenth century, the 
the maritime province of Po-kyen were a savage race of cannibals, 
who drank the blood of their prisoners of war, and tattooed their ore 
bodies;! The original seat of the Chinese civilization would seen 
fsave been in the provinces of Shen-si and Shan-si, Si.guny orSi 
ngan-fa, the cepital of Sh i) appears to have been, im the sewenth: 
eeutary, a& fourishing city; avd @ stone tablet found there, recunds 
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miles W., and 300 N, by W. of Copeahages. | Several other places in 
Norway andi Sweden bear the names of Christiansand, Christianstad, 
Christiano, 


ple, Se. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, ST. (vulgerly called Sx. K's) ‘One ottha 
Leeward Islands in the West Indies, It is separated) by a narow 
channel from the island of Nevis; and these, with Antigua, Monts 
serrat, and the Virgin Islands, constitute a separate government under 
the governor of the Leeward Islands, who resides at Antigua. ‘The 
coast is very fertile; the interior is mountainous, and. thé doftiest 
summit, 3710 feet above the sea, is supposed to be en exhausted 
volcano. Basseterre, the chief town, is om the south-west const, tit 
the head of a bay. The total population of the island, which is43 
miles in circumference, is about 24,000, of whom 19,500 are a 
and 2,600 free blacks. 

CHUQUISACA, The capital of the province of Los Ghanchrte 
South America; called also La Plata, and Charens, whieh see. 9) 

CILICIA. In ancient geography, a kingdom of the LesseriAsia, 
lying between Mount Taurus and the Mediterranean, to the Boot Pam 
phylia, and separated by Mount Amanes from Syria, ‘Three marrow 
passes led into the country ; the Pyle Cilicie, or Gates of Célbete, oa 
the side of Cappadocia; the Amanie Gate or Pass of Mownt’ Amanusy 
between Bains and Ayas; and the Pyle i 
the modern Beilan. Under the Romans, 

Provinces, Cilicia Prima or Campestris, and Cilicia Secenda or Trachea, 
i.e, Rocky Cilicia, which is still called by the Turks, the Steay 
Province. The name of Cilicia seems preserved im the corrupt form 
of Itshili, given to that part of the coast of the modern Karamanin 
which forms the north-eastern shore of the Gulf of Attalia, answering 
to Cilicia Trachea. The rocky coast terminates at the mouth of the 
Lawns (Latmus), beyond which the broad plains of Cilicia cm 
extend from the gravelly shore to the foot of the mountains, 
ancient capital of this province was Tarsus, the birthplace of St. pe 
bat Adana is the present residence of the pasha who rules over what 
may be distinguished as Cilicia Proper. Tho Rocky Cilicia ia toeiddied 
in the jurisdiction of the Mutseltim of Cyprus. 

CIMBRI or Crunntaxs, An ancient Celtic nation inkabieing the 
northern parts of Germany, from whom the peninsula of Jutland was 
called the Chersonesux Cimbrica, About a. ». 113, the Cimbrinn tribes 
began to pour themselves into Transalpine Gaul, and to threaten the 
Roman empire, but mot with a terrible and decisive overthrow from 
‘the united armies of Marius and Sylln. ‘They are supposed to be the 
same people as the Asiatic Cimmerii, who inhubited the country bor- 
dering on the Palus Meotis, and from whom the Cimmerian Bosphoras 
twok its name, There was also a Cimmorium near Bais in Campania, 
neat which stood the cave of the sibyl: itappears to have heen a deep: 
und gloomy valloy, overshadowed with forests or clifis that excluded 
the morning and evening sun; whence the phrase, Cimmeriam durk~ 
ness. The Welsh are supposed to be descended from the ancient 
Germanic Citnbri ; and they still preserve the nutional same of Cymryy 
whence Cambria and Cumberland have been formed. ‘The: ward-it 
probably a descriptive appellation, the trae meaning of which by to 
be sought in the Celtic dialects, 

CINQUE PORTS. The nawe given by way of distinction to Eve 
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trans signifying beyond or on the other side, Cisalpine Gant was 
again divided into Ciqmdana aud Transpadana ; that’ is, ow this side 
and on the other side of the river Padus or Po. ane 
CITY. From the French Cité. In Latin, Civitas.’ Talia) Civite 
and Citta. Span. Ciudad, Answering to the Greek polit. — AtoWn 
corporate, forming the capital of a diocese. : 
LACKMANNAN, A town and county of Scotland. ‘The town 
is ancient but insignificant, It stands on un eminenéé overlooking 
the Forth, which divides the county from Stirlingshire on the’S. and’ 
S, W, On every other side, it is surrounded by Pertlishire. “Tt is 
the smallest county of Scotland, being mot more thas 9 miles 
from E, to W., and 7 from N.to S, Population, 14,729. Alloa, 
port of considerable trade, is the only other town. ed 
CLARE. A county of Ireland, in the province of Munster; fore 
merly called Thomond or North Munster. It is bounded, N. by 
Galway; E. and §. by the Shannon, which divides it from the 
counties of Tipperary and Limerick; and W. by the Bay of Galway 
and the Adantic. Ennis is the capital. It forms part of the wilted 
diocese of Killaloe and Rilfenora. The Irish is the prevailing Ina 
guage, See Muxsren, Clare is also the name of a sinall river of 
Galway ; of an island off tho coast of Cork, and another off the cast 
of Mayo; and of a town in Suffolk, foanded by Richard St. Clair, 
Earl of Gloucester. The Irish name is, perhaps, a corruption of 
St. Kieran; or it may be derived from ciar or chiar, dark, dusky. 
CLARENCE. See Cranenza. ‘ 
CLEVES, A city of Westphalia, the capital ofa dutchy of the game 
name, situated chiefly on the southern bank of the Rhine, and pow 
helonging to Prussian. The country is watered by the Maése, the 
Roer, the Emeser, the Lippe, and the Yssel. The province “of 
Overyssel bounds it on the N., that of Monster on the N, Ev sini!’ 
and on the Sand W., it adjoins Berg, Guelderland, and Brabus 
CLIMATE. The word climate is used in two nenses; elthier ms 
denoting the ordinury temperature and condition of the atmosphere in 
any given region, or as applied to u particular zone ot portion of the 
‘earth's surface contained between two imaginary circles parallel With 
the equator, Thus, Ptolemy divided the surface of the earth, 
the equator to the arctic circle, into 26 zones or etinmitess Me 
ancient writers spenk of seven climates in the sense of 
first passing through Meroe, and the seventh through the mouth ofthe 
Borssthenes. The Arabian geographers also use the word “in! the 
sente of a fixed zone or region, This may be distinguished ax geogta> 
phical climate, Physical climate, with which alone modem 
phers concern themselves, comprehends the degree of beat dr Cold, of 
humidity or dryness, of salubrity or insalubrity in aby given’ region. 
"Phe causes of physical climate are ni mer; viz. 1. The aetion 
‘of the sun upon the atmosphere, 2, ‘The interior temperature Of the 
globe. &. The elevation of the earth above the level of the ocean, 
4. The general inclination and local exposure of the sutfate, 6. The 
position of the mountains relative to the cardinal points. ‘The 
neighbourhood of great seas, and their relative sitoation, (7. The 
geological nature of the soil. 8, The degree of ealtivatios and of 
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temperature amounts to 20°; at London, to 24°; at Vienna, 10.37%. 
Comparing: the two extremes, we find the summer, temperature. of 
Vienna 69° ; that of Dublin 80°. Every. kind of fruit and. grain 
therefore ripens more perfectly i in the continestal than inthe insular 
situation. On the other hand, the winter temperature of Vienna is 
82°; that of Dublin 39°: consequently, many tender shrabs flourish 
in Ireland, which will not grow at Vienna, about 360.miles nearer. to, 
the equator. What is termed botanical g is closely. connected 
with the science of climatology. The vine, for instance, is found to 
sooeeed only in those climates where the annual mean temperature is 
between 50° and 63°; or the mean temperature may even be as low 
as 48°, provided the summer heat rises to 68°, The region of vines 
yards, or the climate of the vine, occupies a zone of about 20° iq 
breadth in the Old Continent, and not more than half that breadthis 
the New World. The olive requires a mean temperature between 
58° abd 66°, Climates have been classified under four general dive 
sions: 1. The hot and dry; such as that of the Sahara and Arabia. 
2. The hotand humid; as that of Bengal, Mesopotamia, Seueganibing 
Guinea, Zanguebar, Guyana, and Panama. 3. The cold nod. dry; 
‘such as prevails in most of the northern countries of Europe and, Asiay 
and characterizes especially the winters of Southern Canada, New 
Brunswick, and New England. 4. The cold and humid; auch amie 
experienced, in its extreme, in Siberia, Newfoundland, and the ortlhe 
eastern shores of Canada. These four climates, however, are 

any where to be found without some modifications, either from. a wut 
ceasion of two climates in the same region, or from a variation im the 
degree of some of these specific qualities. The bancful effects of 
humid heat are weakened us we recede from the equator; and the 
cold, dry, or damp, is in general more supportable, us we 

from the pole towards the tropics. See Tnortc and Zone, 

CLOGHER. See Tynone. 

CLOUGH. The cleft of a bill, or a vale bounded by eliffa, 

CLOYNE. See Com 

CLWYD. A river of North Wales, which, rising in the, middle 
of Denbighshire, fows through the beautiful and well-coltiyated vale 
to which it gives name, and entering Flintshire, reaches the or 
Sea. 

CLYDE. A river of Scotland, next to the Tay the largeat in that 
country, und navigable for small craft up to Glasgow, a little below 
which city a canal falls into it which communicates with the Forth. 
It rises in Annandale, and ruening N, W. through Clydesdale, =, 
wild district of Lanarkshire, falls into the sea below Greenock, 
opposite the Island of Bute. The falls of the Clyde, opposite to davarks 
‘are reckoned the most magnificent phenomenon of the kind in 
Britain. 

COANGO, Soe Conso and Zan, 

COAST. ‘The sea-front of the lund, or the margin of the land mext 
the nea; as the shore implies tho boundary of the sea, or, thas track. 
of land which the sea periodically covers or reaches in storms wad 
high tides. ‘The strand or beach is the line of coast which declines 
towards the sea, But some coasts have no strand, being composed, 
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de Lanturet, &e, are the names of different Alpine passes; but the col 
is strictly the plain on the summit, 

COLCHESTER. A town of England, the county-town of Exsex, 
situated on a hill overlooking the valley of the Cotoe, about 9 miles 
from its mouth, It is said to have been the birth-place of the Emperor 
Constantine, and has a very ancient castle, supposed to be of Norman 
structure upon Rowan foundations, 

COLCHIS. ‘The ancient name of the country now ealled Miegrstia, 
situated on the eastern shore of the Euxine, N. of Armenia, and W. 


of Iberia. 

COLOGNE, An electorate of Germany; formerly, under its arch- 
bishop, an independent ocelesiastical state, but now ineluded in the 
Prussian dominions. It is mostly situated on the left bank of the 
Rhine, which separates it, on the E,, from the dutchy of Berg: on 
the N. itis bounded by Guelders and Cleves, on the W. by the dutehy 
of Juliers, and §. by the electorate of Treves, Cologne, the capital, and 
the ancient Colonia Agrippiner, seated on the Rhine, once ranked aw one 
‘of the four principal Hans-towns. Boon, formerly the residence of 
the elector, is the next town in importance. 

COLOMBIA, The name assamed by the provinces formerly come 
posing the Spanish viceroyalty of New Granada and the eapdains 
generalsbip of Venezuela, on their incorporation into a Federal Rie 
public in 1819; comprising the whole of the northern portion of 
South America, between lat, 119 30' N. and 6° 30' S.; having the 
Caribbean Sea on the N., and the Atlantic on the Ny Ey 2 om the 
S. E. the river Essequibo divides it from Guyana; on tho Soitis 
bounded by the Brazilian territory und by deserts which separate it 
from Pera; and on the W., by Guat 
territory was divided into. re departments, comprising 38 provinces, 
ae under. 

Provinces, Proton! 
Camana, Cartagena. 
. Barcelona, y ‘Santa Marta. 
1. Orinoco ...... — 7. Magdalena .. Rio ide la Ha- 
Guyane, chit, 
¢ Caracas. Popayan, 


8, Cauea....5s 


2, Venezuela... 


3 
Maracaybo. 
‘, Coro, 
tai ti, 9. Istmo ...++5 
Troxillo, Pi 
Tunja. 10. Ecuador... - } ib 
. Boyaca.s. } Demalint! bs 


Gesanase. |l'VsTAbeuay eo e6 


Mariquita. Gi 
te 12, Gunyagnil ., { kn 





Bogota, 
Candin ws) Aatogele’ 
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cape of the island of Samos. 4. The south-eastern cape of \Livadin. 
6. A capo of the western coast of Natolia, N, of the Gulf of Smyrna, 
It is the Livadian promontory to which Palooner refersiin his “Ship. 
wreck.” 

—* O'er the surge Colonna frowns on high 5 

Whore marble columns, long by time defaced, 

Moss-covered on the lofty cape are placed.” . 


‘These lines explain the origin of the appellation. ate 
COLORADO. A river of Mexico, formed by the San Rafael, — 
San Xavier, the Rio de los Dolores, and the Nabajoa, which have 
their sources in the province of New Mexico; the former two on the 
western side of the mountains in whieh the great Rio del Norte takes 
its rise, Their united waters fall into the Gulf of California, at itshead, 
im lat, 88° N. ‘The Rio Colorado, or Red River, is #0 named: from 
the colour which it assumes from the soil brought down by the rains, 
It is navigable by square-rigged vessels 300 miles from its seat, 
Throughout its whole course, its shores are entirely destitute of 
timber. A distance of only 200 miles intervenes between this river 
‘and the Arkansas, the one flowing into the Pacific, the other into the 
AMlantic, —— 
COLOSSE. In ancient geography, n city of Asin Minor, émithe 
province of Phrygia, near Laodicea on the Lycus. Itwas destroyed 
by an earthquake, together with Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
year of the reign of Nero; but rose from its ruins, and was knowmin 
the tenth century under the name of Chon, A site covered with raise 
‘near a village called Konous, is supposed to indicate ise hed 
but this is doubtful. 
COLO! The modern name ef the island of Salama i the 
Gulf of Bgina; and of its chief town, eed 
COLUMBIA RIVER. A river of North America, which risesin 
the rocky mountains, and falls into the Pacific Ocean in Int. 46° 20'N: 
It is said to have received its name from Mr. Gray, who, im 1791, first 
plored thi vessel called the Columbia. The tide flows: 
up the river to the distance of 183 miles, aod large sloops cam ascend 
‘as far as the tide-water reaches. The river abounds with salmom ii 
immense quantities, which constitute a chief part of the peor 
Indians who inhabit its bunks. 
COLUMBIA. The name given to « district of the United 
ten miles square, detached from the adjacent territories of Virginia: 
and Maryland, and placed under the exclusive Peer the 
Federal Government, It includes Washington, the capital af the 
Union, Alexandria, and George-town. The same mame bas been 
given to several towns and counties of the United States (40 
COLUMBO. The capital of the Island of Ceylon, and onelof the 
‘ost populous cities of India; containing between 0,008 ane 
inhabitants, Portuguese, Dutch, British, Malabar 
Portuguese, and Singulese, speaking English, Dutch, pee 
Singalese, and Tamul. See Ceyron. Tin 
COLURES. (From the Latin, coluri.) Two imaginary .cireles, 
dividing the ecliptic into four equal parts, and meeting ix the poles: 


] 
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‘passes through the equinoctial 
the solstitial, throagh tie 


its, and other productions of tropical 
by the depredations of the 


‘The southernmost extremity of the Indian 
‘the termination of the Malayala range of moun- 
‘Travancore, 


‘The capital of Galleia, called also Suatiago, 
ixdedseated, and whose shrine was formerly 
from ropa It is situated 


name given to a Taabeseniting 0 aiionelowt 
the Indian peniesuln, betweon Bombay and Goa, 
about 40 miles, backed by the Western 

‘the Mabrattn country. It was loog in- 
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‘is thy 
‘against the Thomists, a which the 
tary orders are pledged by their vows to defend, ‘The 
city of this name, culled also Penco, was formerly the 
Chile, and is situated about three miles from the mouth of 
bio, which falls into a large bay, one of the safest harbours on this 
const. | It now ranks as the secovd city of Chile, bat has been greatly 
reduced in trade and population. 

CONDE. The name of several towns in France. The most re 
‘markable, as giving title to a branch of the House of Bourbon, is 
situated at the confux of the Haisne and the Scheldt, and ds one of 
the strongest barrier fortresses on the side of the Netherlands: 

CONGO. A kingdom of Lower Guinea, lying between the Atlan 
tic const and a range of rugged mountains which form its easter 
houndary. On the N., the river Zaire or Congo separates it frow 
Loango; and on the S., it is bounded by Angola, or Dongo, and 
Benguela, Towards the close of the Gfteenth century, the Portw- 
scuese acquired a footing in Congo; and their missionaries, 
to the capital, having gained over the sable monarch, for two centus 
ries maintained an almost paramount authority in his dominions. See 
Zaune. 

CONNAUGHT. The most western of the four provinces of Ire. 
fand, It formed, til! the reign of Henry II., a distinet ki 
und is now divided into the five counties of Galway, Leitrim, 
Roscommon, and Sligo. It is bounded by Leinster on the Eq by 
Munster on the S.., by Ulster on the N. E., and in every other 
Wirection by the Atlantic. See Ineawn. 

CONNECTICUT, Ono of the United States of North 
which takes its name from the river Connecticut, by which it is inter- 
soted. It is bounded by Massachusetts on the N., Rhode Island on 
the E,, New York on the W., and on the 8. by Long Island Sound, 
Noxt to Massachusetts und Rhode Island, it ia the most densely 
peopled State of the Union, containing 298,000 inhabitants om amaren 
‘of 5050 square miles, about 59 to the square mile. The chief towns 
are Hartford and Newhaven, The Connecticut River takes its rise 
in the highlands that separate New Hampshire from Lower 
and flowing southward, divides the former country on the W. from 
‘Vermont; then passing through Massachusetts and the state to-which 
it gives name, it falls into the Sound, not far from its entrance, after 
@ course extending through almost four parallels of latitude, ‘The 
Connectient valley forms one of the most beautiful features of ware one 
England, and many parts of it present delightfal scenery, Somewhat 
resembling Lonsdale in Yorkshire, on a larger scale, Its navigation 
is much obstructed by falls. See "New Exctann. 

CONSTANCE, LAKE OF, A lake formed by the Rhine, sepa- 
rating part of Germany from Switzerland. [tis bounded by the 
territories of the Grand Dutehy of Raden on the N.Way Wi 
on the N. E., and the Swiss Canton of Aargau on the N. We my 
takes its name from the episcopal city of Constance, situated om 

spot where the Rhine flows from the upper into the nba 
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side fronting the arsenal; the part originally appropriated by the 
Ottoman conqueror as a residence for some of the family of Constan- 
tine. The Armenians are now the most numerous and favoured part 
of the population next to the Moslem, Their chief people are rivals 
‘of the Jew moacy-brokers (surraffr); many of them are corn-mor- 
chants and goldsmiths; others are surgeons or apothecaries ; the 
grenter number of bakers are of their nation; as chintz-printers and 
muslin-painters, they with European artists; and they are the 
chief bouse-bailders, joiners, tarners, braziers, locksmiths, tent 
makers, farriers, and weavers, as well as fishermen, boatmen, water> 
carriers, and porters. Upon the whole, they may be regarded as the 
most industrious aud useful subjects of the Porte; and there are com- 
puted to be in Constantinople and the adjacent villages, no fewer 
than 200,000 of this nation, of whom about 4000 acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Romish see, and the rest are nominally subject te 
the Armenian patriarch of Constantinople. The Jews, whose mum- 
bers the lowest computation rates at 15,000, are the chief competitors 
of the Armenians-as brokers and money-changers, jewellers, physi- 
\d apothecaries ; while the lower classes are sherbet. 
silk-twisters, draggists, perfumers, tobacconists, confectioners, boat: 
men, and fishermen. ‘They are distinguished by a high square cap ef 
black felt without any rim. Last of all, as lowest in numbers, are the 
Franks, the name given to Europeans of ull nations, who.are confined 
to the suburb of Pera, Hore may be heard spoken by the various 
inhabitants, Turkish, Greek, Hebrew, Armenian, Pi 
Russian, Slavonian, Hungarian, Wallachian, German, Swedish, Dutch, 
French, Italian, und English, The Greeks have 24 churches and 
chapels in the city itself, and about 50 more in the environs ; of which 
about 60 remained uninjured in 1821, There are also six Roman 
Catholic convents, several synagogues, and a Swedish church, The 
English, Swedish, and Dutch euvoys have chaplains attached to their 
respective suites. 

Nothing can be finer than the approach to Constantinople from the 

itis, thus vividly described by Mr. Hope. ‘“ With eyes riveted 

on the expanding splendour, I watched, as they came out of the 
bosom of the surrounding waters, the painted minarets, the swelling 
cupolas, and the innumerable habitations, either stretching along the 
jagged shore, and reflecting their shape in the mirror of the deep, or 
creeping up the crested mountain, and tracing their outline on the 
expanse of the sky. At first, agglomerated in a single confused. mai 
tho lesser parts of this immense whole seemed, as we advanced, by 
degrees to unfold, to disengage themselves from cach other, and to 
grow into various groupes, divided by wide chasms and deep inden- 
tures; until at last, the clusters, thus far still distinctly conmected, 
Lecame transformed, as if by magic, into three distinct cities, each 
individually of prodigious extent, and each separated from the other 
two by a wide arm of that sea whose silver tide encompasses their 
base, making its vast circuit rest half on Europe and half on Asia.” 
The situation of this triple metropolis, so mysteriously guarded by the 
double strait which forms its portals, is indeed alike singelar and ad- 
vantageous, It seems, says an old travelle the esnal of the 
Dardanelles avd thut of the Black Sea, were made on purpose to 
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be thought the meanest, poorest, and perhaps dirticst metropolis of 
the world, See Orroman and Terxey, 

CONTINENT. A vast tract of continuous land, Taken in the 
Jargest sense as used by geographers, the word denotes the two great 
portions of the earth's surface, sometimes called the old and the new 


worlds, ot the eastern and western continents; the one comprising 
Asin, Africa, and Europe, the other both Americas. Australia or 
New Holland Is sometines called a third continent from its immense 
size, but with doubtful propriety, not being an assemblage of coun- 
tries, but strictly a distinct island. The phrase, The Continent, in 
common acceptation, implies the adjacent countries of Europe, a4 
‘contradistinguished from our own islands. 

CONWAY. A river of North Wales, separating Caernaryonshire 
from Denbighshire, and flowing through @ beautiful valley into the 
Irish Channel at Abercouway. See Carknanvonstune, 

COOCH. See Cocn, 

COOKA, DAR. A country of Eastern Nigritia, bordering on Lake 
Fittre, Called also Dar Fittre and Canga, 

COORG. A district of the Indinn Peninsula, in the Western 
Ghauts, between the provinces of Malabar and Mysore. 

COPENHAGEN. The capital of the Danish dominions, one of 
the best built cities of Europe. It is situated on the eastern coast of 
the Island of Zealand, about 20 miles from the Sound, and contains a 
population of atout 109,000 souls. 

COPTS. The name given to the Egyptian Christians of the Juco- 
bite Charch, who still retain in their sacred books the Coptic, that is, 
Egyptian language, ‘The word is probably corrapted from Avyumnen, 

tinn, See Boyer. 

CORCYRA, Tho ancient name of Corfu, which see. 

CORDILLERA, A chain of mountains, See Axes. 

CORDOVA (Compuna). An ancient city of Spain, itn Andae 
lusia; under the Moors, the capital of an independent kingdom, Iti 
seated on the right bank of the Guadalquiver, in a epacious mud fer 
tile plain; bounded on the N. by the ragged mountains of the Sierra 
Morena, and on the S. by cultivated uplands. A classical interest 
attaches to the city as the Colonia Patricia of the Romans, the birth» 
place of the two Senecas and Lucan, and the most ancient seat of 
Jearning, in the peninsula, It attained its highest prosperity ander 
the Moors, when its population was at one time not far short of a 
million, But of its former grandeur few vestiges remain, except a 
famous mosque now converted: into a cathedral, which is divided inte 
seventeen aisles by rows of marble columns, 778 in number. The 
literary glories of Cordova, once “ the paradise of booksellers,” have 
passed awny; its manufactures bave shared in the general decay; 
and the leather for which it was famed no longer gives employment 
to its cordwainers,—a term corrupted from cordouan or cordocam, i.e. 
leather brought from Cordova, ‘The population, in 1803, did pot 
exceed 34,000, but is now somewhat increased. The province of 
Cordova, bounded on the N, by Estremadura and La Mancha, E. by 
Suen and Granada, and S, and W. by Seville and Estremadurn, occu 
pies an area of 4580 square miles, and contains about $90,000 inhabi- 

fants, It is intersected by the Guadalquiver.—Cordova is also the 
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inland parts now included in the counties of Northampton, Leicester, 
Rutland, Lincola, Nottiogham, and Derby. 

CORK, The Inrgest county of Ireland, taking its name from its 
chief elty. It was formerly a principality of Munster, stretching aloug 
Shi sopthern ooast of that province fram Youghal Bay'to the wrestene 
most point of Beerbaven, a distance of above 100 wiles. On the N. 
it is Bounded by Limerick, on the E. by Waterford, and on the W. 
by Kerry. The surface is finely diversified ; it is watered by the 
Lee, the Blackwater, the Bandon, the Awbeg, and several other 
streams, and its harbours are the deepest and best sheltered in 
Ireland. The city of Cork, originally confived to an fsland on the 
Lae, now occupies both the island aud the opposite banks, wide and 
handsome streets having taken the place of unwholesome marshes 5 
and it now ranks next to Dublin, The British navy was once victualled 
from this place, and the West India fleets generally put into Cork 
Harbour for sea-stores, ‘The cove or harbour of Cork, 9 miles below 
the town, is one of the noblest natural basins in the world : its entrance 
is feoe, deep and open, and the harbour, which is ‘enough 
to allow of the whole British navy riding at anchor within it, is com- 
pletely land-locked. It is protected by three fortifications. Steam- 
Yessels now ply from Cork to Dublin, Liverpool, and London. 

CORNWALL. A principality of England, occupying the extreme 
south-western portion of the island, bounded by the Bristol Channel 
on the N., the British Channel on the S., stretching westward into 
the Atlantic, and separated from Devonshire by the river Tamar, Tis 
extreme length from the Land's End to its north-eastern angle is about 
00 miles, and its greatest breadth, 43, but it rapidly contracts till it 
becames ot more than 4 miles across: its superticinl ren is 1487 
square miles, A ridge of black, ragged hills, from 1000 to 1800 feet 
in height, stretches through its whole length, and more than a fourth 
part of the land is wninclosed and waste, the extensive commons 
affording only a scanty pasturage ; but amid this dismal scenery, some 
valleys of great fertility and beauty occur. The principal wealth of 
Cornwall is derived from its mines, ebieily of copper and tin, but 
lead, silver, iron, cobalt, antimony, and manganese huve also 
worked ; and two peculiar sorts of earth, the soap-rock and the china 
stone, are found in considerable quantities, and form a principal 
ingredient in the Staffordshire potteries, ‘The soap-rock 
apparently, the kuo-ling of the Chinese, Cornwall was known to the 
Rowans ander the oame of Cormubia, and its inhabitants were called 
Cornubii; probably from the horn-shaped point in which the land 
terminates. Cormibh is tho plural form of the Celtic corm, ® horn. 
The ancient Cornish language is a dialect of the Celtic, between the 
Bas Breton and the Welsh : it continued to be spoken till aboot three 
centuries ago, but is now nearly lost. ‘The dutchy of Cornwall has 
heen vested in the eldest sons of the Kings of England ever sivce the 
reign of Edward IIL., its hereditary reveoves being appropriated as 
a provision for the heir apparent; and the mines from which the 
greater part fs now derived, are under a peculiar jurisdiction, 
Population, 302,140, 

COROMANDEL. The name given to the eastern coast of the 
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honour of the British general and his valiant countrymen whe fell on 
that memorable day. 

COSSACKS. A Slavonian race inhabiting the Ukraine (i. ¢. the 
frontier), « tract of country bordering on Ruste, Poland, and Turkey, 
‘Their original country is said to have been called Chazakia, and to 
form purt of Circassia. ‘The principal branch, called the Don Cossacks, 
have been allowed to settle in the western part of the Kuban steppe, oa 
‘both banks of the river Don, E, of the sea of Azof, and N, of the Kuban. 
Another branch are settled on the banks of the Volga; and there are 
also Cossecks of the Terek, the Bog, and the Ural; cack horde or 
tribe having its independent hetman or chief. They profess the faith 
of the Greek Church, 

COTOPAXL, A volcanic peak of the Andes of Quito, See Annex 

COVE, A small indentation of the land, narrowest at its entrance, 
and sheltered from the sea, It is generally applied to seunll bar 
boar; but the Cove of Cork is a spacious besin. ‘The word ts probably 
of the same origin as covert, implying close shelter. 

COVENTRY, A city of England, in the county of Warwick, the 
00 of which is now united to that of LitchGeld, Its great church is 
@ beautiful example of architecture, its tower and spire being deemed 
‘one of the finest in Europe. The ecclesiastical diguities and pobitical 
importance of this ancient town have passed away, and it is now 
chiefly supported by its manufactures of ribands and watches, and 
crowded with paupers instead of monks, It extends along a plain 
watered by the Radford and Sherborne streams, and @ canal commects 
it with Oxford, 

COUNTY. From the Latin comitatus, Properly the territory of 
‘@ count or earl, but now used in the same sense as shire, It denotes 

ion than a province of dutchy, Bot the terms dutehy 

are now used convertibly. ‘The dutchy of Lancaster ix a 

county palatioe, as is the earldom of Chester, both now annexed to 

the crown the bishopric of Durham, the only county palatine in 
Great Britain, in the hands of a subject. 

COURLAND, A dutchy of Poland, now with the 
Rossian empire. The northern part separates the Gulf of Riga from 
the Baltic, which washes its western sbore ; the Dwina divides it 
from Livonia on the N,E.; on the 8. E., it adjoins Lithuania, and on 
the S.,Samogitia, ‘The extent is about 11,200 square miles, containing 
about 600,000 inbabitents, chiely Lutherans, Mittau is the 

CRACOW. A city of Poland, once the capital of the kingdoms 
and im its cathedral are the tombs of its ancient monarchs. [t is 
situated in a very fertile plain at the confluence of the Vistula and 
Rudowa. The richer inhabitants are now chiefly German Jews, 

CRAIG. From the Celtic carraig, cureg, or carric, A rock, cliff, 
or pinnacle, Hence Carrick, which see. 

CREEK (Kreke, Dutch: Crecea, Saxon). A word used in the 
very opposite senses of a narrow and shallow gulf or inlet, forbes 
small port,—m jutting bank or promontory, (an old 
obsolete,)—and, in America, a channel connecting different ‘ined 
Branches of the sume stream, 

CREEK INDIANS. A nation of Indians, in North America, 
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to W., and 26 from N, to, Its shores are steep; its surface elevated ; 
‘and two of the hills at the western extremity are suid to be yoleanic. 
‘The southern part of the Crimea is also mountainous. The river 
Salghir, the only large river, divides the whole peninsula into two 
parts, N. and S, The northern part consists almost entirely of a bare 
undulating plain, composed of a calcareous deposite enclosing remains 
of marine animals: the wealth of the inhabitants is derived wholly 
from their flocks and the salt-marshes, The limestone hills, whieh 
rise ut the distance of from 3 to 8 miles from the sea, enclose x 
succession of fertile and beautiful valleys, enjoying the climate of 
Asia Minor, and the dectivities are clothed with valuable forests. 
Sympheropol, the present capital of the Crimea, is finely situated in 
the valley of the Salghir, The ancient Tatar capital, called Bakhtehi- 
serai, is situated 30 versts to the S., in a narrow dale somewhat resem- 
bling Matlock, watered by the Tehurak-su. Between the harbours 
of Inkerman and Balaclava is the district anciently distinguished ns 
the Heracleotic Chersonesus, from its having been peopled by colonists 
from Heraclium is Asia Minor, Within this small district stood the 
cities of old and new Chersonesus, Eupatorium, the temples of Diana, 
and the promontory Parthenium celebrated in the story of Iphigenia. 
‘Caffa, the capital of the Crimea under the Genoese, which ouce con- 
tained 44,000 houses, is now a village amid innumerable ruins, standing 
on @ beautiful bay of the southern coast, Kertsh, the ancieat Panti- 
cupwum, a place of great importance 2000 years ago, under the kings 
of the Bosphorus, and where the Genoese built a fortress and a 
cathedral, is also reduced to ruins with a few inbabitants. At 
Sevastopol, a maritime town on the magnificent bay of the same name, 
the Russian Government bave a great naval station: its harbour, 
comprising three coves, is said to be one of the finest in Europe, 
Since the Crimea came into the possession of Russia, attempts have 
been made to re-establish its prosperity ; but the most usefal and 
industrious part of the population, the Greeks and the Armenians, 
have nearly all left the peninsula. Industry and commerce have 
disappeared, though the Crimea i¢ surrounded with ports. There 
are no Turks left, and many of the Tatars have quitied it with their 
families and flocks. ‘The present population consists of Mongol 
Tatars (called Nagays), Tatars of mixed race, Moldavians, Jews 
(Talmudic and Raraite), a few Armenians and Greeks, Russians, and 
Tialians; amounting to, perha) 1,000,000 souls. It forms, with 
Taman, part of the Russian government of Taurida, 

CROATIA. A province of the Austrian empire, extending from 
‘the river Drave to the Gulf of Venice, between the parallels of 44° 6° 
and 46° 25' N,; being 160 miles in length and about 100 in Breadth, 
It Is bounded, on the E. by Slavonia and Bosnia, aod W. by Carnsoln 
and Styria. The Save, by which it is traversed, divides it into vie 
and Lower; the lutter being distinguished as Croatia Proper, 
tract between the rivers Unna and Verbus belongs to Turkey. ioe 
trian Croatia is divided i 1, The Bannat, comprising the ested of 
Warasdin, Zagrab, and utz; 2. The Generalet, comprising the 
districts of Carlostadt, part of Warasdin, and the Banalgrauge; and 
3. ‘The Littorale, or maritime district between Flume and Carlopage, 
otherwise known 28 Hungarian Dalmatia. The country is almost 
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abound with coal, lend ore, black lead, copper, gypsum, slate, and 


lapis calaminaris., But the finest mountain scenery is presented 
the range occupying the south-western part of the county, rising fromr 
1100 to 2166 feet above the level of the sea, and inclosing the great 
weries of lakes. Cumberland derives its name, as well as Cambria, 
from the Cymry or Cimbri, a Celtic nation, progenitors of the Welsh: 
Under the Saxons, it formed part of the kingdom of Northambria, It 
contains oye city, Carlisle ; one small borough town, Cockermouth; 
and four ports, Workington, Whitehaven, Harrington, and Maryport. 
Population, nearly 170,000. 

CURACOA. An island in the Caribbean Sea, about 75 miles from 
‘the const of Caracas; 30 miles long and 10 broad, It is not very 
fertile, but contains some excellent harbours. It belongs to Holland. 

CUTCH. A peninsula of Sindetic India, forming part of the 
ancient Gujararashtra or Gujerat, It is separated from Gujerat 
by the deep gulf to which it gives name; on the S., it is bounded by 
the Indian Ocean; on the W., the easternmost branch of the Endos 
and a barren waste divide it from Sinde; and on the N, E. is an 
extensive shallow lagoon or morass, called the Rua (Erun), which 
extends, during the monsoon, from the Gulf of Cutch to that of 
Cambay, covering a surface of 8000 square miles. At other seusons, 
= parts afford pastarage to herds of the wild ass and the buffalo, 

‘even plots for cultivation, ‘The word Cateh is from the Sanserit 
ch‘ha, a morass. See Cocrin, and Gusenar. ‘The inhabitants of 
this province partake of the usual wildness and viciousness of bor- 
@erers. being the refuse of “ Sind and Hind.” The population is 
estimated at little more than a million, on a surface of nearly five 
milion acres, The whole is now under the Bombay Presidency, 

CUTCH GUNDAWA. See Brroocmeran and Coc. 

CUTTACK. See Onissa. 

CUZCO, The ancient capital of the Incas of Peru ; under the 
Spaniards, the seat of a supreme audiencia, and now the eapital of 
department of the same name ; situated in an elevated valley of the 
Andes, watered by the small river Guatanay, in long. 71° 4’ W., late 
19° 4¥ S, It still ranks us the second city in Peru, and contains 
‘about 40,000 inhabitants. 

CYCLADES. The name given by the ancients to the circular 
groupe of islands in the archipelago. 

CYPRUS, The moat easterly island of the Mediterranean, off the 
‘const of Asia Minor, extending about 150 miles in length by 75 fr 
breadth. It ix traversed from E. to W. by two remarkable mountain 
ranges of considerable elevation, from which descend numerous tor 
rents that once diffused fertility and beanty, but which now do not 
reach the sea in summer, and form unhealthy stagnant lakes and salt 
marshes. The fertility of this island was in ancient times 
and its grapes and other fruits are still considered among the most 
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DALE. (From the Teatonic theal ; Celtic, dail and dol.) A valley 
low plain. Deti appears to be the same word, though generally 
‘applied to @ smaller valley or woody hollow; as Milton: 
“ Dingle or bosky dell of this wild wood.” 


Dalkeith, a district of Mid Lothian, lying between the northern and 
southera Esk, is so named as being a plain between two river 
Dalecarlia, a province of Sweden, is said to take its name from its 
‘abounding in dales and lakes : it is watered by sluennees ee 
Dal, Lonsdale is the dale of the Lon or Lune, i. 

DALMATIA, A country extending along the pene apes of the 
Adriatic, between the parallels of 42° 26' and 45° 35° N. In ts 
widest acceptition, it comprised, 1. That part of Croatis bordering on 
‘the upper part of the Adriatic, which is now known under the name 
of the Littorale ; otherwise called Hungarian Dalmatia, or Morlachia: 
2. Venetian Dalmatia, or Dalmatia Proper, including the adjacent 
islands ; the contisestal portion is divided into the circles of Zara 
(the seat of government), Spalatro, and Macaraca: 3. The territories 
of Ragusa and Cattaro, which formerly separated Venetian Dalmatia 
from Albania, and bave sometimes been called Austrian Dalmatia: 
4. Torkish Dalmatia, otherwise called Lower Dalmatia or Hernego- 
vina, lying to the eastward of Venetian Dalmatia, and forming part of 
the Turkish beylerbeylik or province of Bosnia, The name of this 
extensive tract hus been supposed to be derived from Delmcium, its 

i but it is more probably indicative of its geographical 
twelfth century, it was incorporated with Hungary; 

but, in the fifteenth, the Venetians, who had occupied the const, 
succeeded in muking themselves masters of the interior. Wenetian 
Dalmatia, to which alone the name strictly applies, now belongs to 
Austria, Including the territories of Ragusa and Cattaro, which 
have also been ceded to Austria, it contains about 6700 square miles, 
with a population of 360,000, Morlachians, Ublans, Slavonians, Greeks, 

ans. 

DAMASCUS. A city of Syrin, the eapital of a pashalik of the 
Ottoman empire, ex from the border of Egypt to Marrak ow 
the route to Aleppo, and from the Anti-Libanus and the Anxary 
Mountains to the Desert and the Eupbrates, This country  ealled 
by the Arabian geographers, Bur ef Sham, the north country, in contra- 
distinction to Yemen or the south country. It includes the ancient 
Apamene, Palmyrene, the eastern part of Coelo-Syria, and the whole af 
Judaa, except that part of Galilee attached to the pashalik of Acre or 
Sidon, Damascus or Demesk, commonly called by the satives Ef 
Sham, was, under the Romans, the capital of that part of Coslo-Syria 
called the Damascene, It was for a short time, under the Ommindes, 
the capital of the Saracen empire or khalifate. 1t is still a Gourishing 
place, the contre of a considerable trade, with a population estimated 
at from 150,000 to 150,000, chiefly Turka and Arabs, bot including 
about 20,000 Christians of various nations and communities, and 
‘between 2000 and 3000 Jews. ‘The situation of the city, in the fertile 
plain of the Barrady, surrounded with orchards, has been celebrated 
‘with eothusiasm by oriental writers, who rank the valley of Damascus 
first of the four terrestrial paradises. Damascus was formerly famous 
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scene, The Lower Danube is tho Ister of ancient geography, the 
northern boundary of the Roman empire. 

DAR, DIAR, DIYAR. Au Arabic word signifying land or country, 
as Dar Foor, the Foor country; Dar el Abind, the white country or 
country of the White River ; Diurbekir, the country or province of 
Bekir. It answers to the Hebrew ar, the Latin terra, &c. 

DARDANELLES. ‘Tho name given to two ancient castles, one on 
wach side of the Strait of Gallipoli, the ancient Hellespont, and im 
properly extended to the strait itself. The word Dardanelles, or 
Dardanelli, is supposed to have been originally given to the castle of 
Chanak, on the Asiatic side, either as occupying the site of the ancient 
Dardanus, or being built from its ruins, Chanak is a miserable town 
of about 2000 houses, inhabited chicily by potters, Linmodiately oppor 
site, on the Europenn side, is another fortress, called Chelit-barer? oF 
Kelidir-bahar, the lock of the sea. These two castles, called by the 
Turks, Bogaz-hissarteri, and by the Franks, the old castles of Natolia 
and Roumelia, are distinguished as the Old Dardanelles, The New 
Dardanelles are two forts built by Mahomed IV, in 1659, at the 
entrance of the strait, one on the European, and the other on the 
Asintic shore, about 10 miles to the 8. W. 

DARFOOR. (Properly Dan Foon, the Foor country.) A country 
‘of Eastern Nige the ancient Athiopia Interior ; bounded on the By 
by Kordofan, N, by the desert which separates it from Egypt, N. W. 
by Borgo, Dur Saley or Waday, and 8. W. and'S. by varlous petty 
negro states and the Dar el Abiad ur Shillook country. It extends 
from about the 15th to the 11th parallel of N. Jutitude, and lies chiet’y 
between the meridians of 26° and 29° E, ‘The northern part, bordering 
on the deserts, is, during the dry‘season, an arid plain, without any 
other water than that of the wells, but is periodically converted, 
during the rainy season, into fields of luxuriant vegetation, intersected 
in all directions by torrents, ‘The land rises towards the S., and some 
considerable streams water the southern districts, A chain of metal- 
liferous mountains extends along the south-eastern frontier, The 
principal towns are Sweinl, the frontier town on the N,, and the 
general resort of the merchants trading to Egypt; Cobbeh, the rest- 
dence of the principal merchants; Koubcabeia, the key of the westera 
road; Ril, the key of the southern and eastern ronds, and formerly 
the capital of the kingdom, From time immemorial, an inveterate 
animosity has existed between the Foorians and the Kordofasese, 
originating chiefly in mercantile jealousy, aa the country of the latter 
lies in the route to Sennaar and Suakem, the most direct line of com- 
munication with Mecca, The native Foorians are described as a pegro 
race with short woolly hair, who have embraced a mongrel sort of 
Mohammediam. The jelanbs or merchants are chiefly foreigners, free 
Egypt, Barbary, Dongola, Scnnaar, and Kordofan. Arnba, Berhersy 
and even Fellatabs are found among the fixed population or occasional 
residents, The resident population of the whole kingdom was esti- 
mated by Mr. Browne, conjecturally, at 200,000 souls, not reekoning 
‘the pastoral Arabs who wander on the frontiers, Both Sennaur and 
Kordofun are now understood to acknowledge the supremacy of the 


Pasha of Egypt. 
DARIEN, GULF OF. A deep gulf on the northera coast of 
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to one of the three provinces 
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An extensive moorland in Devonshire, 20 miles in 
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is strewed with large fragments of rock-salt, nitre, and fine sulphur, 
brought down by the rains from the hills, which are composed partly 





ii it would appear that the 
whole plain underwent a convulsion, the effect, perhaps, of a bitu- 
minous explosion, simultancous with the shower of inflamed sulphur 
boil the cities, to which the Inke owes its formation. In 

ire; it is called the Sea of the Plain, the Salt Sea, and the East 
Sea; hy Josephus and the classic writers, the Asphaltic (or Bitae 
minous) Lake; by the Arabs, it is still called Bakr Louth and Bakr 
ef Amout (the sea of Lot or of the dead). 

DECAPOLIS. In ancient geography, a district of the Holy Land, 
beyond Jordan, which was so named as comprising ten cities. Scytho- 
polis, the capital, now Bethsan, is, however, on the western side of 
the river: the others were in Perwa, Among them were Gadara, 
Gernsa, Pella, and Philadelphia. It now forms part of the territory 
called the Belka, 

DECCAN (i. ¢. the South), The name applied to that part of 
Hindostan lying between the Nerbudda and the Krishoa. It includes 
the provinces of Orissa, the Northern Circars, Gondwarra, Berar, 
Beeder, Naundeer, Hyderabad, Kandeish, Aurungabad, and 
poor; the whole of which were anciently comprised im Utoala and 
Mabarashtra. To the 5. of the Krishua, the country is distinguished 
by the names of the Peninsula and the South of India, 

DEFILE. A narrow pass, through which « company of horse or 
foot can move only in file, by making a small front. 

DEGREE, In geography, the 360th part of the great circles which 
mesdore the surface of the earth, A degree of latitude is an interval 
of 60 yeographical miles N. or 8. of the equator, measured on the 
meridian, A degree of longitude is the 360th part of the circum 
ference of the globe, or 60 geographical miles, measured on the equator, 
‘and caloulated from the place through which the first meridian is 
supposed to pass, E. or W. The subdivisions of a 
degree are into minutes and seconds, distinguished as under = 

Degrees. Minutes. Seconds, 
London, Lat. 51° a oe Ne 
See Lowarrvpe and Larrrepe. 

DELAGOA BAY. A deep bay on the eastern const of 
Africa, about midway between Mozambique and the Cape, 
receives three large rivers; the Mapoota river, flowing: 
from the Mantatee country; English River, which ia the 
estuary of the Temby, or Mahong, flowing from 8.8. W., the 
from due W., and the Mattol from the N. W.; and the 
King George river, from the N. The bay, which is 60 miles in 5 
is much frequented by the South-sea whalers, who find safo and 
modious stations abonnding with whales, The district tying at 
head of the bay, between the mouths of the Mapoota avd 
River, has belonged to Great Britain since 1823. The bay hus some: 
tines been called the Bay of Lorenzo Marques, frots the Portuguese 
navigator who diecovered it in 1545, 

DELAWARE, One of the United States of North America, taking 
its mame from the Delaware river, by which, and the magnificent 
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DEMERARA. A river of Guyana, ip South America, on the banks 
of which is a British settlement. The province of Demerara, which 
formerly belonged to the Dutch, extends nearly 100 miles along the 
coast between Berbice and Essequibo. Population, about 3000 whites, 
6000 free coloured, and 70,000 slaves. Demerara and Essequibo are 
now included in the same government, 

DENBIGH. A town of North Wales, which gives name to « 
shire bordering, northward, on the Irish Sea, and bounded, W. by 
‘Caernarvoushire, S. by Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire, and: Es 
by Flintshire, Cheshire, and Shropshire. ‘The town of Denbigh stands 
at the foot of a craggy hill, near the middle of the fertile vale of the 
Clwyd. ‘The Conway separates this county from that of Caernarvon. 
‘The other principal rivers are the Dec and the Elwy. . The. only 
towns besides Denbigh are, Wrexham, Ruthen, Holt, and Llanrwst. 
Population, 83,167. 

DENMARK. A kingdom of Enrope, comprehending the peninsula 
which stretches northward from the right bank of the Elbe in nee 
30’ to 67° 30" N. (the ancient Cimbrica Chersonesus ), together wi 
the islands of the Baltic, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, and rGresnineds 
It is remarkable that no part of the kingdom bears the name which 
is now applied to the whole collectively. Copeubagen, the capital, is 
situated on the eastern coast of the island of Zealand, which is sepa 
rated from Sweden by the strait called the Sound. Continental or 
Peninsular Denmark forms » long, flat tract of country, interrupted by 
few hills or even rising ground, and watered by no rivers of magni« 
tude, but abounding with lakes, and with a coast indented by numerous 
erecks and bays. It is divided into the provinces of North Jutland 
or Jutland Proper; South Jutland or Sleswick; and Holstein; to 
which is now annexed the small dutchy of Lauenberg, gained from 

sin in exchange for Swedish Pomerania. The latter country had 
n previously ceded to Denmark, by Sweden, in exchange for Nor- 
May, the ancient possession of the Danish crown, and which kad 
constituted fall one-third of the population and strength of the monarchy. 
‘The principal towns are, Anlborg and Kolding in Jutland ; Flensborg 
‘and Tonningen in Sleswick ; Altona and Kiel in Holstein; ‘and Lauen- 
berg, the capital of the dutchy of that same. The principal Danish 
islands in the Baltic are, Zealand, Funen, Langeland, Laaland, 
Falster, Moen, Alsen, Femeren, and Bornholm, ‘These islands, the 
Hemodes of ancient geography, together with the continental posses: 
sions, form a territory of about 22,000 square miles, and contain a 
Population of nearly 2,000,000, To these are to be added, Iceland, 
with « popalation of 50,000; the Farce Islands and Greenland, con- 
taining between 11,000 and 12,000 inhabitants; and the Danish 
colonies in the East and West Indies and Africa, the population of 
Which may amount to 100,000 more ; forming # total population of 
about. 2,160,000, The principal colonial possessions and settlements 
belonging to Denmark, are, the islands of Santa Crag, St, Thoms, and 
St. John in the West Indies; the Nicobar Islands; Tranquebar, oa 
the Coromandel const of the Indian peninsula; Serampore in Beegaly 
and Christinnsborg and other small places on the coast of Guines. 
The greater part of the state revenue is derived from the dues of the 
Sound, The whale-ishery employs & considerable portion of their 
seamen, and the Danish merchants enjoy a considerable carrying trade, 
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DERWENT. There are four rivers in England of this name: 1. 
A river which rises in Borrowdule, Cumberland, and forms the Der 
weat Water ; it afterwards receives the Cocker, and reaches the Irish 
Sea; 2 A river of Northumberland, which joins the Tyne above 
Newcastle; 3. A river of Yorkshire, which runs southward into the 
Ouse ; and 4, A river of Derbyshire, which falls into the Trent eight 
miles E, 5. EB. of Derby. 

DESERT. An uninhabited or uncultivated tract of country. Deserts 
are of various descriptions, and are distinguished by specific appella- 
tions in eastern countries, A naked, sandy desert is called a Sahar 
or Zahra. Of this kind is the great desert of Northern Africa, called 
the Sahara; ax well as the Syrian or Arabian Desert. Other deserts 
are stony or rocky, like that of Arabia Petriea, and the Haratsh between 
Egypt and Pexzan. Others, again, are steppes, or pnstoral deserts, 
called Tanyfah by the Arabs, which support numerous herds: and 
others are covered with low shrubs and bushes, affording sustenance 
to wild animals, like those of South Africa. See Kantoo, Pampas, 
Samara, and Starrs. 

DESSAU. A fortitled town of Upper Saxony, the enpital of the 
principality of Anhalt, seated on the Mulda, « branch of the Elbe, 
See Aniaur. 

DEVONSHIRE. A county of England, the largest im extent 
except Yorkshire, and the fourth in population, being 73 miles from 
N. to S. and 65 miles at its greatest breadth, aud containing 
nearly 600,000 inhabitants. On the N. and N. W., it borders on 
the Bristol Channel; on the S. and 8. E., it is washed by the 
British Channel; westward, it i bounded by Cornwall and the 
‘Tamar; and on the E., it borders on the counties of Dorset and 
Somerset. ‘The Tamar, which properly belongs to Cornwall, forms, 
at its mouth, the harbour of Hamouze or Plymouth Sound, affording 
‘ene of the finest ports in the world. The other principal rivers are, 
the Exe, the Torridge, the Teign, the Taw, the Oke, the Dart, the 
Plym, the Otter, and the Axe. The city of Exeter, seated in the 
vale of the Exe, about 10 miles from the sea, is the capital of the 
county, and of un ecclesiastical diocese. The other chief towns are, 
Plymouth and Devonport, Barnstaple, Tiverton, Tavistock, Dart. 
mouth, Oakhampton, Ashburton, Honiton, Plympton, Totness, and 
Beeralston. A large proportion of the population are engaged int 
manufactures. The soil, elevation, and climate vary considerably, 
An elevated tract of granite formation runs ncross the county from 
E. N. E. to W.S. W., passing into a super-stratum of primitive 
schist on the western side, and of alluvial sandstone and chalk on 
the eastern. Tho most elevated part ia Exmoor, where Dunkery 
Beacon rises 1800 feet above the sea, Dartmoor, a dreary and ragged 
waste about 20 miles in length, occupying a large portion of the 
western part of the county, is a high table-land from 1600 to 1808 
feet above the sea, over which are scattered gigantic masses of granite, 
whieh look like the wrecks of mountains, ‘The soi] is for the most 
part peat; and tin copper, as woll as other metals in smaller 
quantities, abound in this granitic formation. ‘The alluvial red lands 
near Exeter, and the dun-land formed by the decomposition of schistons 

rock, afford excellent pustare ; and in the southern parts, the mildoess 
of the climate and the fertility of the soll give Vik to a lnxuriant 
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forming ‘ireegular citcles, forthe most part wooded, aud enclosing 
levels of good pasture-land: Phere are four principal ports forthed 
by the chief rivers :/ Storm Bay, winireedtiven Che(iDérerents on the 
svatbern coast; Port Dalrymple, at the mouth of the Tamar on the 
northers coast; and Ports Maoquarie and Davey on the western 
coast, Twelve miles up the Derwent stands Hobart Tows, the capital, 
picturesquely seated under the Tuble-mountain, so called trom its! 
general resemblance to the promontory of that name: at’ the Cape of 
Good Hope: it is of still higher elevation, being nearly 4000 feet 
above the tea, and for seven or eijtht months in the year it im . 
with snow, The climate of the island is said to be exceedingly 
being equally agreeable and salubrious. ‘The land is better 

for cultivation, und generally more productive, than that of 

South Wales, but the climate is less prey ee" the 

shoep and for fruits. The botany and pataral history bear a general’ 
resemblance to those of Australia, ‘The island is under the jurisdioe 
tion of a Heutenant-governor and judge-advocate commissioned by ihe 
Crown, ‘The colonial population, exclusive of the indigenous tmbubl- 
tants, who are very few in number, amounted, im 18}8, to $404 personsy 
in 1820, to 6178; and is at present about 18,000, --+ 

DIET. (German.) Av assembly of princes or estates, 

or ecclesiastical. The Dict of the German empire, usually | 
Ratisbon, consisted of the Emperor, the nine electors, the 

and secular princes, and the representatives of the imperial ities: 
The ancient constitution of the Germanic empire was dissolved during 
the domination of Bonaparte, and wax replaced by the Austrian 
empire and the Confederation of the Rhine. At the 

Vienna, however, the old constitution was partially revived ;-m mew! 
Diet being formed to watch over the interests of the Germanic Cone 
federation, in which all the States bare votes in proportion to their 
extent of territory and population. ‘These States are distributed inter 
four classes. ‘The First Claas comprises six monarchies, to each afl 
which are assigned four votes in the Diet, viz. Austria, Prassia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Wirtemburg. The Second Class com. 
prises the grand-dutchy of Baden, the electorate of Hi 

grand-dutehy of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Danish dutchies of Holsely 
und Lauenberg, and the grand-dutchy of Luxemburg, each of'which | 
has three votes, The Third Class comprises the dutehy of Bruns: 
wick, the grand-duteby of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the dutcby'of 
Nassan, each having two votes, The Fourth Class consists of 

five states and free cities, each having # single vole ; vig. grand. 

of Saxe Weimar; dutchy of Saxe Gotha; dutchy of Saxe Cobargy 
dutehy of Saxe Meiningen; dutchy of Saxe Heilburghausen; grande’ 
duteby of Mecklenburg Strelitz; dutchy of Oldenburg; dutehy of Any 
‘halt Dessau; dutchy of Anhalt Bemburg; dutehy of Anbalt Kothet; 
principality of Schwartzburg Sonderhausen; Schwarteburg Radole 
stadt; Hohenzollern-Hechingen; Lichtenstein; Hohenzollern-Signaam. | 
ingen; county of Waldeck; Reuss, elder branch; Reuss, younger 
branch ; Hesse Homburg; Schaumburg Lippe; Lippe~Detmoldy 
city of Lubeck; city of Frankfort; city of Bremen; city of Ham 
burg.—Total, 69 votes, On ordinary occasions, however, the smaller | 
States vote conjointly, and the members of the Congress are reduced 
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doabs are, that of the Sutlej and Jusna in Northern India, and that 
of the Jumpa and Ganges in Gangetic India, The term is usually 
understood, in India, of the southern portion of tho latter tract, com- 
prised in the province of Agra. 

DOCE, RIO. (Sweet River.) A river of Brazil, formed by the 
coniluence of the Rio Piranga and the Ribeiro do Cermo, Sowing from 
Minas Gerues: after separating the provinces of Espirita Santo and 
Porto Seguro, it reaches the Atlantic in lat, 19° 33'S. The lower 
part of its course is through almost impervious forests, abounding with 
wild animals, and frequented only by the aboriginal tribes of tarbae 
rians, with the exception of a few military stations. Another Brux- 
lian river of this name falls into the ocean in lat. 8° 10' South, 

DOMINGO, ST. See Hayrs. 

DOMINICA, The most southerly of the Leeward West India 
Islands, tying between Guadaloupe and Martinico, but belonging fo 
Grout Britain. It is 29 miles long by ubout 16 in breadth, and con- 
tains about 800 whites, 3600 free coloured, and 15/400 slaves. 

DON. A river of Russia, which has its rise in a small lake mear 
Tula, and flowing southward through Woronets, winds through the 
marshes of the Cossack country, which it annually inundates, and 
after a course of nearly 700 miles, falls, by several mouths, into the 
Sea of Azof. It is the Tanais of ancient geography, and has been 
regarded by many geograpbers as forming, in the lower. purt of its 
course, the boundary. between Europe and Asia. ‘The word Doo 
occurs as the name of rivers in several languages. There is @ riverot 
‘this name in Scotland; another gives name to Doncaster in Yorkehine 
‘The words Danube, Duna, and Tunais, probably, exhibit the same 
root in other forms. 

DONEGAL, A county of Ireland, in the province of Ulsters 
bordering northward and westward on the Atlantic ; adjoining Tyrone, 
Londonderry, and Fermanagh on the £., and Fermanagh and Leitrim 
on the 8. ‘The coast is indented with numerous inlets and harbours, 
and is bordered many islands, of which seventeen are inhabited. 
‘The surface is both boggy and mountainous, and though the eomnty 
‘abounds with ral curiosities and mineral treasures, it is one of 
the least known or improved, the roads being mostly wnlit for ear 
riages, Lilford, the county town, on the river Finn, is mere village, 
‘The town of Donegal, on a bay of the same name, is in utter decay. 
The largest town is Ballyshannon, near the mouth of the Eme. 
Raphoe is an episcopal sce, The greater part of the population am 
Roman Catholics, and the pensantry on the const are entirely ignorant 
of the English tongue. 

DONGOLA. A city and province of Nubia, or the anclest 
Ethiopia. Old Dongola, now a miverable beap of ruins om. the 
eustern bank of the Nile, was once the capital of a powerful Christians 
kingdom, New Dongola, or Maragga, a very neat mud town finely 
situated on the western bunk, has been made the seat of m petky stale 
established by Mamlook refugees. The territory of Dongola consists 
of extensive plains, bordering the Nile on both sides, for a distance 
of five days to the S, of the cataract of Tumbos or Djebel Arambos 0 
the N., itis bounded by the district of Mahass 50m the Sy a iw 
tract divides it feom the country of the Sheygys Arabs, 
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, DOURO. A tiver of Spain, which rises on the borders Of 
and owing westward, collects the wilters of Bistay’awd | Lean 
N,, and those of Castile on the S.; it afterwards separates the’ 

territory from the Portaguese province of Tras os Montes, and, in’ 
lower part of its course, forms the bowodary between the 
Provinces of Beira and the Entre Minto ¢ Douro. It dually 
charges itself into the Atlantica little below Oporto, Tn the name 
this river, we have the same word as occurs under the varied 
of Doria, Adour, Dour, Dor, aud Das 7 

DOWN. From the Saxon and Celtic dua, a hilt, ‘Thus, the 
Sussex downs are a range of hills alferding fine’ pasture for sheep. 
‘The same word, answering to the Prench dunes, ix used as 
a road-stead made by a bank or elevation of ‘sand which the 
gathers and forms along its shores, and which serves it as @ 

‘Tho name is particularly applied to « road for shipa along the casters 
covast of Kent, feom Dover to the North Foreland, which af 

cellent anchorage, and is defended by the castles of Dover, Deal, ai 
Sandwich. 

DOWN. A county of Ireland in the province of Ulster, projec 
eastward into the Irish Sea, being separated on the Ni W. 
Antrim by the Belfast lough, and bordering westward on A\ 

‘The const is broken by very deep loughs and inlets, and the 

is watered by numerous small lakes and the rivers Bann, Lagan, 
Newry. The surface is very irrogular, in purt mountainous; sid) 
Slieve Donard, a granitic hill, rises 2800 feet above the Rea. 

chief townaare Down, or Downpatrick, the astize town and wn! 
copal see; Dromore, the sent of « distinct bishopric; Newry, 
Donaghadee, and Hillsborough. 

DRAVE. A river of Germany, which rises in the Tyrol,’ et 
S. E, through Styria, and separating Hangary from Slavonia, 
inte the Danube below Esseck, _— 

DRESDEN. The capital of Saxony, seated on both sides of the 
Elbe, at the influx of the Weisseritz. It is one of the 
and best built cities of Europe, and contains a population of 
imbabitante. 

DROME. A river of France, which rises near the entrance 
Val de Drome, on the borders of the departme ipper 
rapidly traversing the department of its own name from E. to W, 
iuto the Rhone between Montelimart and Valencé. The di 
of Drome comprehends the south-west part of Lower ‘| 

DROMORE, _ An ancient city of Ireland, in the centr a 
‘and the aee of a bishop. 

DRONTHEIM. A city and province of Norway. Tbé Pe 
of this name is the most northern of the four grand 
dipceses into which the kingdour is divided, and Keer 
western const between Bergen, Aggerhuus, the Swed! t 
Norland... The eity, which was formerly the capleal sre 
the residence of its kings, is situated on an arm of the North 
which it is almost surrounded, and at the point of anion 
valleys. Its harbour is safe, but the entrance ik 

DRUSES. A nation inhabiting the range of Lebartol tn Sy 
the Nakr of Kelb or Lycus, in the pashalik of Acre, asd the d) 








once deemed impregnable, and necounted the key to the West High- 
Iahds, The county, aneiently called Lennox, is boanded by the Clyde 
und part of Renfrewshire on the S.; oa the W. by a arm of the sea 
ued Argyleshire; N. by Perthshire, und E. by the cousties of Lanark 
and Stirling, More than balf the surface is occupied with mutrs, 
Takes, and moantains, The principal lake is Loch Lemond, whieh, in 
‘extent and beauty of scenery, is warivalled in Britain, , 
33,211. 

DUMFRIES. A town and county of Scotland. The town is 
seated on an eminence above the river Nith, nine miles from its mouth 
imthe Solway Frith. ‘The county is watered by the Nith, the Annan, 
and the Esk, all flowing southward into the Frith, by whieh, and bytbe 
English border, it is bounded in thet direction, Lanarkshire bounds 
it on the N.; Peebles, Selkirk, end Roxburgh, B.; and Kirkeud- 
bright and Ayrshire, W. It is 60 miles in length from N. W. to S, Be 
and 32in breadth. A large portion is barren and mountainons. Popu- 
lation, 73,770. 

DUN. I» the Celtic and Teutonte dialects, a hill of height. 
Hence the termination duu in wany Roman eames of towns in 
Goul and Britain, and the British terminations don und ton. Hence 
also the prefix duu, as in Dunbar, Dundee, Duncairm, Dungasmon, Se. 
Hence the words dena, dunes, or downs, applied to billy 
It bas been supposed to answer to the Grock Sqr and the Aramean 
teen, a heap, oF beach. But its use in Gaelic, Ke. answers to the 
Gothic borg or burg, ax implying m fortified height, and hence a fer 
tress oF citadel. The prefix Dum, in Dumfries and some other mames, 
is sald to be corrupted froin drum, druim, or drom, which signifies a 
ridge or back. Hence, pethaps, Drome and Dromore, 

DUNA. A river of Russin, issuing from @ lake of the same nine, 
and falling into the Gulf of Riga. 

DUNKIRK. (The church on the hill or down.) A sea-port of 
France, in the department of the North, formerly French Flanders; the 
only harbour of France in the North Sea, and a free port. It formerly 
belonged to Spain, England ebtained possession of it in 1638, eed 
Charles 1, sold it to Prance four years afterwards. Its iipartant 
position has rendered it the object of continual jealousy, dispate, ané 
negotiation between the two countries. 

DURANCE. A river of France, formed by two streams flowing 
from Savoy, which unite near Briangon, and fall into the Rider 
between Avignon and Tarascon. 

DURANGO (or New Biscay.) An intendancy or province: of 
Mexico, whieh, together with Sonora and New Mexico, formed, under 
the colonial government, the captainey of the Interior Provinces af the 
West. Nev Biscay, extending from bat, 23° 56" to 20° 6" 'N,, and from 
Jong. 104° 40/ to 110° 0 W., is bounded om the W. by Sonora, om the 
8. by the intendancies of Guadalajara, Zacatecas, and San Luts Potosi; 
while towards the N. and E., it borders, for upwards of 200 Tengues, on 
an uncultivated country, inhabited by warlike and independent Indians, 
It comprehends the northern extremity of the great table-land of Ana- 
huac. Its length from N, to S, is 232 leagues, with « very unequal 
breadth, Its extent of surface is equal to that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, while its population, in 1803, was under 160,000, of vebom not 

a seventh were Europeans. Durango, ot Guaaiana, Ue enpital, # 








190 EAGHEDI 
TR on ee a emer 
vite a AB ssn geotntver ut etopmiendl eelks 
sine evwiht bel hata 
"Gera. Beer). See Bons, inubteon 
LAND. An island in the South Sea, about 10 or Az 
tn ronmferens ing under the parallel ot 22! 8.An ang 
Atvis extremely barr ident marks pot 
volcanic. | ast iaty Rec rbgeontorpiy rey 
“lated by am eruption, Nine-tenths of the island axe. waste from want 
of water: the remaining part is. very fertile. There are no wild 
(aaipels.exrenk rata, andthe inhablteatsaro;amppeend ie ln oate 
naib 
eBRO. ‘The ancient dherus. A river of Spain, which has its 
tource on the borders of Aswuria, and flowing in a south 
direction through Old Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia, falls into 
Mediterranean 20 miles below Tortosa. its course, is, rapid) and 
obstructed by shoals, and there is a bar at the entrance, #9 that it is 
se use in pavigation, except ax supplying the great canuls,of 
this river, Spain received its ancient name of Iberia. 
AMCBATANA. Tn ancient geography, a city of Media, and atone 
time the capital of the empire. 11 was situated at the foot of Mount 
Reser ci enprsento, by. the maser ret Hea 
which see. 1 be 
ECLIPTIC. Ono of the great circles of the sphere, supposed 
be drawn through the middle of the zodiac, making. an sugle withthe 
equator of about 23° 30’, which is the sun's greatest declination... 
ECUADOR, STATE OF. See Cocommia and Qurro. oe 
EDEN. The name of several British rivers, 1, A river whigh 
rises in Westmoreland, and falls into the Solway Frith, 2. Acsiver 
Which rises oo the borders of Perthshire, and flows eastward 
Bay. of St, Andrews. 3. A river which riscs in Lammermair,, 
the Teviot at Kelso, and falls into the Tweed at Coldstream... Alao, 
the name pe maliipes se Monnet Lebanon neur the Cedars, on the route 
from Tripoli to Balbec, But it ppears to have been anciently 
common appellative in Syria. Soe Im, xxvii, 12, Becks xxvii 3d. 
Amos i. 5. ‘The garden of Eden was jamed from a Hebrew 


of Edinburgh, or Mid Lothian, eae a half from 

of Forth. The city was originally confined to the central ridge of 
three eminences, the valley on the northern side being at, that time 
eccupied with a lake; and the hill terminated on the west in a lefty 
_and. almost inaccessible rock, crowned with a citadel or 
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of a portion of land that would otherwise have been long swallowed 
up by the encrouchments of the desert. But in lat. 20° 9, the 
Libyan chain again closes in towards the N. E.; and, after affording 
‘an opening into Pikes Fayoom, the hills approach ‘the river with 
steeper declivity and a nearly level summit, affording the platform 
‘that hns been chosen for the site of the pyramids. These hills, shat 
off towards the N. W., terminate in the cliffs and promontories of 
‘coast of Marmarica nd Cyrene. The eastern chain, which is hq 
lofty and rugged, with more numerous breaks and ravines, is 
necied by several inferior ranges with the mountains of 
Petra, Near Cairo, the mountains diverge on both sides, the Libyas 
chain running off towards the Mediterranean, and the Arabian chal 
due east to Secz, leaving in front a vast alluvial plain composed of 
sands covered with the mud of the Nile. The river now divides into 
two branches, the one flowing to Rosetta, the other to Damietta, 
enclosing between them the present Delta. The ancicat Delta was 
much more extensive; but the Pelusiac branch, the extreme eastern, 
is choked up with sand, or converted into marshy pools; while the 
Canopic branch, the most western, is partly lost in Lake Etko, partly 
confounded with the canal of Alexandria. ‘The whole area of arable 
soil has been estimated at 11,000 square miles, or, recording to 
another authority, including all the lateral valleys, 16,000 square. 
miles, or about 10,000,000 of acres, equal to nearly half the surface of 
Ireland. The provincial subdivisions are as follows: 
1, Province of Esneh or Cusiyeh, including the 
The Said or Upper "ory and extending from Assouan 
eax. 2. Province of Ikhmim, or Jirjeh. 
3. Province of Siout, or Osyut. 
4, Province of Oshmunein, or Menyet, 
5. Province of Behuesa, or Beni Saweif, 
Ue 1° 4 6. Province of Payoom, or Fuyumiyehy 
bh . Province of Attih, or Atéhiyeh. 
Province of Jizeh (Memphis). 
). Province of Kelioobeh, or Kelyubiheh, or 
‘Ti-Arabia, 
Provinee of Sharkiyeh (i. ¢. eustern). 
Province af Gharbiyeh (i. ¢. western). 
Province of Mansora, or Mansuriyeh; called 
also Dacabliyeh. 
Province of Menoof, or Menafiyeb, 
14, Province of Rashid (Rosetta), 
15. Province of Babhirch, or Iskunderiyeh. 
‘The population of Ezypt hus been estimated at 2,600,000 (about 186 
to every square mile), a denser population than that of many parts of 
Europe, though far less dense than that of Ireland. Ancient Beypt 
was, however, very far more populous. ‘The present inhabitants of 
Egypt consist of, 1. The Copts or Graeco-Egyptians, the feeble remnant 
of monce numerous Christian population. 2. The Fellahs (oultivators), 
who form hae ohngns of the nation, and who may be described ax 
Egyptian Arabs: they are rigid Moslem. 3. Bedouin of nomadic 
Arabs. 4, mblas Greeks, descended from the ancient Greek colo- 





BLI—EMP 
was so called from its 


laren 
A city of at Bogland, situated on the Ouse, in hens 
district of Cambridgeshire, coiled sie Sir Rind eee 


only one, in fact, that is not a provincial capital. It derived its mame, 
according to Bede, from the abundance of eels produced in ae 
bouring fens ; but there is a place of the same name in Scotland, and 


EMBS (or Ems). A river of Westphalia, which flows throng East 

, and falls into the North Sea below Embden in Hanover, 
There is'a river of Hesse, and a river of Holland, of the same! 
name, 

EMPIRE, The countries included in the dominion of aa emperor; 
or any large extent of territory, or collection of territories, under one 
government, Since the fall of the Greck or eastern empire, the only” 
European potentate, till of late years, who sustained this high title, 
was the Emperor of Germany, who was designated accordingly in 
modern history a8 the Emperor, Tho German empire may be con 
sidered as having in fact succeeded to the Roman, On its dissolution: 
by Napoleon, the reigning emperor assumed the title of Emperor ‘of 
Austria. The Czar of Russia is also now styled the Emperor of all 
the Russias, The Grand Seignior is sometimes properly designated 
as the Ottoman Emperor, which corresponds to his title of Padishab, 
An equivalent title distinguishes the Emperor of China. Bonaparte 
styled himself Emperor of the French; and the sovereign of Braxil 
invested with the same title. The principal empires of the world 
tank, in point of territorial extent, as follows = 


‘Syeere mites, 
Rossian Empire. ie wat © 5,912,000 
British Empire 
Chinese Empire, 
Brazilian Empire». A 
Territory of the United States of rth America | 
Ottoman ot including Egypt, about . . . . 


Austrian Empire... 

French Empire. . acre 
Taken in the order of their respective: amounts of population, they: 
rank thus; 

Chinese Empire. . 

British Empire . 
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ENGLAND. 
‘Chief tomes, 


*e* ¢. stands for city. 
4, stands for assine town, 
Besides these counties, the city of London is a county distinet from 
Middlesex, baving its peculiar jurisdiction; as have also the cities of 
York, Chester, Bristol, Bly, Exeter, Norwich, Worcester, nnd @oven- 
paren the towns of Kingston upon Hall, Newcastle apon Tyne, and 


rick upon Tweed. 
“patlnecn eon enter is divided into twelve counties, 


Montgomery. 
Mentgooiery H Welsh Poole. 
Ne Waues Crncurr, 
Anglesey 


+ + Beaumaris, a. 
Caeroarvon, a. 
Canenarvon,  } Rangor,e. | Cardigan. 
Merionerh . { Heigells- Lene 
‘The catural Seormaphical divisions of England correspond to the old 
Roman provinces. 1. The ‘Britannia Prima, or Southeriy 


England, comprises the whole region of the southern const, the esti- 
re Teor ae prac hetero 
‘This division includes the revem southern counties. 
features of this region are: 1, etn ig cht ly one 
which, eco age et er ng hremembiryet ds ve ad 
orm side ‘of the valley of the Thames, passing 
Kent, and igaahcatind sa the Worts eed oats Cabana 
ridge, commencing in Dorsetshire, Se ee 
shire and Sussex, forming the South Downs, terminating 
promontory of Heachy Head, Beta tan eee 
easeasive vit called the Wealds of Kest. Another: branch of the 
Dordtahira hge extends from Sallsbery Pits te a worsSlae ee 
tion, through Bucks, into Suffolk. 2. The Devonian 
primitive formation, which, commencing in 
Cr i acatpad ag trate lap p 
‘Dartmoor, terminating in the Cornish yentusulay IT. Th 
eaten the Severn, and the Mersey form the’ 








ENGLAND. 


‘summits and’ deelivities’ of ‘the ‘mountninous range’ somiet 
the Englith Apennines, which, commencing’ in | y a 
os northward to Litlithgow or West Lothian, separating the 

tern from the western coasts, Ono branch of this range, 
aloug. the eastern border of Cumberland, terminates at Geltsdate 
Forest, while another branch shoots off on the N. of Westnioreliitd 
towards the Irish Sea. The principal elevations belonging to tis 
range are, in Yorkshire, Crossfell, 3890 feet above the sea, BowTetl, 
S440, and Helvellyn, 9226; in Westmoreland, Bonyfell, 3084; and fh 
Camberland, Grasmere, 2865, Saddleback, 3044, Skiddaw, 3175, and 
Seafell, 3240. The Moors, from which Westmoreland derives Its 
name, fill up the greater part of that county and the parts 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Durham. ‘The eastern declivity of ¥ 
range contains that remarkable series of picturesque tikes, 
which the waters of Westmoreland and Cumberland descend to 1 
Trish Sea. 4. The rich vale of the Tyne, which separates the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland. 5. The vale of Carlisle in Camber- 
land. And 6, That of the Coquet in Northamberland. TV. ‘The 
fourth of the grand divisions of the southern part of Britain, which 
formed the Britannia Secwnda of the Romans, will come ander di 
tion in another place, the greater part being now incladtd in 
principality of Wales, The vale of the Severn, its ancient 
on the E., is now, however, wholly comprehended in England. ‘This 
fine river, taking its rise in Plinlimmon on the borders of Montgené 
and Cardigan, winds in « north-easterly course to the Pingtish 4, 
whence it passes eastward to Shrewsbury, and soon after windl 
round to the 8., traverses Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Glowee 
tershire, aud being joined by the Avon, after a course of 200 miles, 
falls into the noble estuary at the head of the Bristol Channel, , 
‘The woodland counties of England are, Kent, Surrey, 
Hampshire, Worcestershire, and Cheshire, with parts of Oxt 5 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, and 
Yorkshire. The voil of the midland counties is geverally a strong 
loam; sandy soils cover a large space in Nottinghamshire; calcareous 
earth abounds in many parts of Northampton, with a apecies of fér, 
ruginous soil called red land ; and Norfolk is almost entirely fea A 
loam, exeept in the castern part, where clay appears. The weal 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey present the greatest surface of unbroken 
clay-land. The grazing counties are, Leicester, Lincoln, Northampton, 
parts of Yorkshire and Durham, and Somerset, The dairy counties 
are, Cheshire, Shropshire, Gloucestorshire, Wiltshire, Bucks, Devos, 
Dorset, Easex, Suffolk, Cambridge, and parts of Derby amd York. 
‘The arable farms of greatest extent are found in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Hampshire, 
Shire, Berks, Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland, The 
counties are, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, 4 
tershire, Nottinghamshire, Berkshire, and the upper parts of Flare 
fordshire, Warwickshire, and Shropshire, Hops are grows chiefly in 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; also in parts of Essex, Wor 
Herefordshire, and Nottinghamshire. The orchards of W h 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetsbiire, Devoushire, 
wouthsbire supply the manufacturers of cider and ‘perry with, rut 





ERI—ESQ 
‘breadth of 63 miles at its widest part, and 1s 658 niles in circumference. 
Its groutest depth is from 40 to 45 fathoms. The line of division 
between Canada and the United States runs through the Iake. A 
canal connects its waters wilh the Hudson ; and another is to comnect 
them with the Ohio. 

ERIVAN, A city of Armonia, situated on the river Zengy, and 
giving lis name to a province formerly subject to Persia, and hence 
distinguished as Persarmenia ; bounded on the N. and W. by the 
mountains which separated it from the Russian and Ottoman territories ; 
8. by the Aras (Araxes) and Nakhchivan; and E. by the rich district 
called the Kara-bengk or Black Gard 

ERNE. A river of {reland, which rises in the county of Lowgford, 
crosses Cavan, passes through Lake Erne in the county of Fermanagh, 
‘and falls into Donegal Bay. See Frmwanacu. Also a river aed 
Jake of Scotland, in Perthshire, discharging into the Tay. Also a 
river of England, rising in Devonshire, and falling into the English 
Channel. 

ERYTHREAN SEA, The name given by the Grecks to the 
Arabian Sen. 

ERZEROOM. (Anvzen-et-Room.) A city of Armenia, the capital 
of a Turkish pashalik of the same namo, situated near the northern 
head of the Euphrates, at the base of « chain of high mountains geme- 
rally covered with snow. ‘Y'he population, formerly estimated at about 
100,000 souls, is wow greatly reduced, the greater purt of the Christian 
inhabitants having emigrated into the Russian territory. The pashalik 
of Erzeroom is separated by Mount Taurus ftom that'of Diarbekir on 
the S:; on the E., it is bounded by Erivan or Persian Armeni 
‘on the N., by the Ottoman pashalik ef Tarabozan or Trebisond ; aid 
‘on the W., by that of Siwas or Sebaste. 

ERZGEBIRGE (i. ¢. the metalliferous mountains). A. chain of 

i ¢ cirele of Saxony, to which it gives name, 
the Riesengebirge on the frontiers of Silesia, 
‘The highest sammits are about 3900 feet above the sea. 

ESK. The name of several rivers of Scotland and Northern Eng- 
land. ‘The word siguides water, being the same us the Gaelic and 
Erve wing or usque ; written also, ax, ex, aix, asch, and isca, 

ESKI. A pre&x to many names of places in Asintic Turkey; 
siguifying in'Turkish, old, and answering to the Greek Peleio and the 
Slavonic Starui: ex, gr. Kaki Adalia, Old Adalin; Eski-hissar, old 
castle, 


&e, 
ESMERALDA, The wame of three rivers of South America. 1. 
‘The eastern head of the Orinoco, called also Rio Paraguay 
flows from S. E. to N. W. 2%. A river of Colombia, which rises im 
the mountains of Pasto, and falls into the Pacific in fat, 0° 58° N. 
3. A river of Brazil, which falls into the Rio Doce. 

PIRITU SANTO. A province of Brazil, extending for 109 
miles along the Atlante coast, from the mouth of the Cepabuan (er 
Habapuana), which separates it from Rio de Janeiro on the $,, to the 
Rie Doce, which divides it from Porto Seguro. On the ams itis 
bounded by Minas Geraes, Of all the old captaincies, this 
the least progress, being for the most part covered with: cee 

forests, and iubabited only by the savage aborigines, 
ESQUIMAUX. A North Americwn vatinn, tie shoriginal inka- 
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tains the cities of Plasentin, Coria, Merida (Emerita Augusta, wider 
the Romans the eapltal of Lusitania), Truxillo, and Alcuntare, Under 
the Moors, it was cultivated like a garden} but war, pestilence,’ and 
the absurd and oppressive system long pursued by the Spatiish 
Government, which sacrificed husbandry to the monopoly of the great 
proprietors of flocks, have reduced the greater part of the province th 
the lameotable state of rank pasturage; and immense tracts are bare 
alike of timber, cultivation, and human babitation. Portuguese 
Estremadura is bounded northward, in part, by the Taxus, which 
traverses the upper part of the Spanish province; extending along the 
‘western coast of Portagal for 140 miles, between the mouth of the 
Mondego and Algarve, and bounded south-eastwurd by Alentejo, 

EQPCHMIADZIN. The ecclesiastical metropolis of Armenia, 12 
smiles from Erivan: which see. 

ETESIAN WIND. The name etesian was given by the ancients 
to winds that blow constantly at stated seasons, such as the monsoons 

-winds ; for example, to the North winds whieh, duritig 


of the Nile, and closing the ports: 

ETHIOPIA, A name given by the ancients to several coutitries 
of Asia and Africa, avd answering generally to the Hebrew Onsh. 
Asintic Ethiopia comprised the countries extending along the coast 
of the Erythrean Sea; and according to Strabo, all the nutions were 
accounted Ethiopians by the early Greeks, who lived upon the shores 
of the southern ocean, India, 80 far aa known, as well as Persia and 
Arabia, being included in the general designation, The African 
Ethtopia is, however, the only one of which geography takes cog: 
zance, which was distinguished by the ancients as E¢kiopid sper 
Eeyptem. This region, which has been styled Ethiopia Proper, 
comprises the vast tract now generally included in the thrée grand 
divisions of Nobia, Seanaar, and Abyssinia, The former two Compose 
Lower Ethiopia, commencing at Agsouan, on the frontier of Egypt, 
and extending southward to lat. 15°.N. ‘This was, in ancient times, 
a powerful kingdom, and its excavated temples and other monuments 
are supposed to be of earlier date than any of those of Egypt. Some 
magnificent rains in the island of Dolloga, t a bend of the Nile 
below Dongola, are supposed to be those of ta, the capital of 
Ethiopia in the time of Augustus. Merde was another powerfal elty 
of the Lower Ethiopia, Upper Ethiopia answers to Abyssinia, the 
natives of which still call themselves Itiopiawan, and their country 
Itiopia; and the vernacular dialect of the province between the 
Tacazze and the Red Sea, the ancient seat of the Axomite monarchy, 
approximates very closely to the old Ethiopic, which is the ecclesi- 
astical langunge. 

ETNA. A lofty volcanic mountain in the island of Sicily, rising 
nearly 11,000 feet above the sex, and 130 miles in circumference at ite 
base, Eruptions of this mountain are recorded as having taken place 
in very remote times. By that which occurred in 1669, foarteen towns 
and villages were destroyed. ‘The eruption of 1809 produced twelve 
new opeaings half way down the mountain, The height of the moun- 
tain is remarkubly divided into three distinct regions, ‘The lower 

region is covered with vineyards, corn-land, and pasture, and is very 
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Its course afterwards becomes easterly, winding round to the north- 
ward, to receive the Raoca stream on its left bank. In about lat. 
35° 20, near Dar (the ancient Thapsacus), it is again diverted from 
its southward course, and winding round eastward and northward, 
receives, at Kerkisich (Circesiwm), the united waters of the Khabour 
(Chaboras ) and the Sinjur River. Its course is then southerly, skirting 
Uie great Syrian desert, till at length, winding once more to the 
eastward, it begins to approach the Tigris. For a long way, afte 

entering the plain of Irak Arabi, the ancieat Babylonia, the two 
rivers dow in parallel directions, communicating by numerous canals, 
‘They afterwards diverge, and perform a very irregular circuit in oppo- 
site directions, but finally unite at Koorna (the ancient Apamea), about 
130 miles from the Persian Gulf, into which they fall under the 
name of the Shat-ul-Arab, i. ¢ the boundary of Arabia. The word 
Euphrates is compounded of au, eu, or aub, water, and frat or ferat, 
the probable meaning of which is, wide-spreading. The course of the 
Euphrates, before its junction with the Tigris, is computed at 1400 
miles. It is at its height in January, when it rises 12 perpendicular 
fret; and it continues to rise and fall till the end of May, or the begin 
ning of June. Capt, Chesney, who bas recently explored the whole 
course of the river, reports it to be free from all serious impediments 
to steam navigation throughout the year, up to El Oos, a distance of 
900 miles ; and for nine months of the year, it is without any serious 
obstruction as high up as Beer, which is only 25 hours N. E. of 
Aleppo. Above Beer, it is, at its lowest state, deep, broad, and free 
from impediments for a long way towards Malatia. ‘The tides of the 
Persian Gulf reach 20 or 26 miles up, and the Euphrates is now 
navigated during six months of the year, by flat-bottomed boats, a4 
high as Hillah : circular boats of wicker-work, covered with bitainen, 
such as Herodotus describes, still ply upon this celebrated stream. 
OF the ancient exvals drawn from the Euphrates, that of Pallscopey, 
dug by the Babylonian kings, was partially cleaned about forty years 
ago; and the part which holds water, extends to within five miles of 
the city of Meshed Ali: the course of the remaining part, though 
nearly choked up with sand, may be traced to its termination ip the 
Porsian Gulf. The Bakr Noiff ia nearly dry; the Kerbela canal is 
still in a state of preservation ; but most of these great works of art, 
which formed at once dikes and channels of irrigation, dispersing fer- 
tility over the extensive plains, have fallen into utter neglect and rain, 

EURE. A river of France, which rises in the eastern part of Nor- 
mandy, now called the department of the Eure and Loire, and lowing 
northward through the department of the Eure, joins the Seine ebove 
the Poot de I’Arche. 

EURIPUS. An ancient name for a narrow channel or canal. It 
denoted specifically the channel of Eubooa: which see. 

EUROPE. The smallest of the three great divisions of the old 
continent, of which it forms the north-western portion; bounded, on 
the N., W., and S., by the Arctic Sea, the Atlantic, and the Medi- 
terranean; and divided from Asia by the Ural Mountains, the Ural 
River, the Caspian, the Sea of Axof, the Black Sea, the 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont. The extreme length, from 
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hic Poaning? the Fenolicks af cominieroe ane HiT 4 
b fet oe fehe apni aha lln p white 
sine Tine fo) Aiki, is'not ‘more’ than fire " 
extent ibthus estimated by M. Malte Bren, °°” 


ee ‘Mediterranean, 
Metadata the 


rehipelago and Propontis| a ree: 
igs pene epi Se 
"Binck Sea and Sea of Azow . | c 
Northern or German Sea (limited by Cape Sut, 
in Norway, the Shetlands, and nh Core Line 
"donews) 4 


‘Main Hsin 

Katte-gat, Sound, ‘the two Belts, and the! Sleeve 
Gulfof Finland... 

Gulfof Bothnia. . . 


White Sea. 
British Chasnel 
Irish Channel. . 


‘The’ great number of fresh-water Inkes in some of the oa 
Eurvpe, forms another characteristic of its physical Bengrepty ° 
of-Fiuland and Northoru Russia, situated between the Vola, the’ 
Battie, and the White Sea, occupy a surface of 2,251 square 3] 
neurty equal te that of the Gulf of Finland, ‘The Seandinayinn I 
caver ® surface of between 700 and 600 leagues. More 
aumil lakes aire scattered over Mecklenburg, the Ukraine, 
interior of Pomerania and Eastern Prussia: some of these 
intow valleys formed by the sinking of argillaceaus and sxn 
anidvhave wo outlet. There are five or six lakes ix Upper ‘Sine 
twelve in Bavaria; and those of Austrin cover & surfiier of 
180 square Jeagaes. On the northern side of the Alps are found 
oumerous Inkes of Switzerland, the largest of which, that of the 
‘Cantons, ocewpies about 13 square leagues. That ot ‘Geneva, 
wéstern side of the Alps, covers an area of 44 square leagues. | 
of Lombardy, on the southern side, may be estimated nt w total 
of 80 square leagues, In the Italian peninsula, there is 
circolur lakes without outlets, is the middle of the Aj 
are supposed to be of volcanic origin. In’ France, the § 
sulay and Pxgtasd, the number of tikes is 
Freland, they oceapy more than a hundredth part'of ? 

of Lough Erne being not inferior in extent to the lake of Zurich, 
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tiga) with the rocks in ithe Orkney, Shetland, and-Farne islands, 
‘Tho moustains of Central and Southern Europe consist of four great 
ranges, didering in their geological character, but ull belonging to 
one system, The Alps form the central and principal rangey extend: 
ing along a line of 600 miles, from Mount Ventoux in Dauphiny to 
Mount Kahlenberg in Austria, and rising tothe height of from 10,000 
to 15,000 feet abow sea. The Apennines and the subordinate 
chains connected with them, form the southern branch of the Alpine 
series: their highest summits are from 4000 to 9000 fect above the 
sen, The peninsula of the Pyrenees is formed by a table-band/of 
from 1600-40 nearly 2000 feet in elevation, supporting several groupes 
and chains, of which the Pyrenees on the N., and the Sierra Nevada 
on the S., form the oater bulwarks: the elevation of the formeris 
about 10,000 feet; that of the latter chain somewhat greater, Au 
eastern branch of the Alps, passing between the feeders of the Danube 
and the Adriatic, unites that chain with Mount Haus, whieh, with 
its branches, occupies the eastern peninsula of Europe.’ ‘Phe Carpae 
thian mountains, which are separated from the Alps and Mount 
Hemus by the Danube, may be regarded as the fore part) ofthe 
Alps. Their breadth is very considerable, but their general elevation 
is not more than from 4000 to 5000 feet, and that of their highest 
summits about 9000. The Transylvanian Mountains, anciently called 
the Bastarnian Alps, form the principal part of this range: the ether 


parts are, the Carpathian or Krapack Mountains, between Hungary 
antl Poland, the Sudetes, between Silesia and Bohemia, the Exteberg, 
between Bohemia und Saxony, and the small chains in Central Ger- 
many, formerly covered with the Hercynian forest, The moat exten- 

ins of Europe are, those of Wallachia and Bulgaria.«a:the 


-water lake; the richly fertile valley 
third as to extent; the elliptical plain 
of the Rhine between Basle and Mayence ; and the citcular basin 
of Bohemia, ‘The elevation of the principal tablelands is ax fol- 
lows — 
Plains of Berne . . we 1300 feet. 
(Sunbinj Bavaria, and New Silesia nenrly the sume) 
Upper Viewne ss. ke BE 
Table-land.of Auvergoo 2 5 5. ee 
aap arm Ketone rai ame ag 
The Valdai hills . . . s 
Generally speaking, ‘Northern Europe consists of avast plain from 
London and Paris to Moscow and Astrakban, lying open to the inva- 
sions of Asiatic nations, and subject to the alternate influence of Siberian 
‘and oceanic atmospheres, bat, from its low elevation, (warmer and 
‘more habitable than the table-land of Tatary, which is placed under 
the sume latitude; and the temperature admits of the growth of plants 
and caltivated grain which perish in every other corresponding part 
‘of the globe under the Same parallel, Southern Europe conslats of a 
‘Uiversified continuation of elevated land from JLisbon to Constan- 
Ainople; and the nations are every where separated by natural bar. 
‘riers, formed by lofty mountains or gulfs and arms apa 
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limits between the countries in whieh wine 
beverage. ‘To the S. of this line, bread is com 
tty made of wheat, while, to the 
along the Pyrenees, the Cevennes, the Alps, and 
the countries in which oil or butter is gencrally 
oe eeier ai is) Sn 


plants indigenous to the two Indies, flourish in 
) Sicily, S. of lat. 40° N., where the vegetation assumes 

rian character. 
‘ations of Europe comprise ten distinct races, of which the 
are the least numerous. Taking the aggregate popu- 
200,060,000, M. Malte Brun calculates, that the nations 
the Turkish, and the Pinnio fan. 
im the eastern part, and the Basque, the Erse, and the 
im the western, do not exceed 27,000,000; while the three 
by the names of Slavonian, ‘Teutonic = 


distinguished 
‘Scandinavian nations), and the Italian or 
of more than 173,000,000, Distributed ae. 
rapher estimates the 


actwal population of Exrope, howover, is considerably above this 
‘ts politically distribeted, may be stated as follows ; 


“toe wilh [ym Totabof five grest powers: 
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tastes ai “inte Brotaght omer.) {9 469,985,000.)| 
eye Sweden and. Norway - oat ye 9 400,000 How 
gooDenmark gon. ‘ 12,000,008 foe 


ehasne 
©) eHbellanden et) a) one wa us nit 
i rast nee Soest SMe at 


oe Belgium) ate 6 
fy) Bawnrin 2) ds 4,000,000 99.1 
| Other German States $200,000 
+ Swiss Confederation £55 2,900,000 
Sardinia! s,s 21/0000) 
joo States of the Churels £9 8,600,000) i) 
}) «Naples and Sicily 2 -FYh60,000)) 1 
| ‘Tuscany and other Italian States 6800/0006 
splits bony ext So aru + 14,000,000. 
Portugalie ss es +1 $4600,000 oy) 
Ottoman Empire + 10,000;000) 
wo Greece ete 


¥ 


ery Grand total 


Of these, there are under the dominion of 
\y Roman Catholic States ce at cao «wy 96,800,000 
Protestant States... + « « 66,000,000 | 
Frances. v6 6 +) + 9 38/000,000 an ad al 
—_ 89, 00,0006, 5 
Greokiand Russian 6 6 see 54,500,000 | 17 
Mohammedan 2 6 6 4 10,000,000, 5...) 
silt 
220,000,000 
Se 
‘Thus, although the members of Protestant charches do mot asoust 
tov half the number of those belonging to the Romish choreh, the 
Buropean’ population under Protestant and Non-Catholic. overt: 
ments, now that France is alienated from the papacy, is nearly double 
thet of the Roman Catholic states. ‘Taking the total popnlation abe 
ject. to Protestant-and Roman Catholic powers, inclusive of the-colar 
bes, the balance is still more strikingly in favour of the former, The 
‘Protestant empires throughout the world include nearly: 
exolasive of France and Russia, which contain 06,000,000; while 
Homan Catholic-empires do not comprise. quite. 14%,000,000«ii-Tatal 
utiler nominally Christian governments, 435,000,000, digat 
in. 6-sikes ‘ok tiie wtp Rosales peill he Seer S0/0ongy teed ries 
half the surface of Europe, but with not quite « fart part.of the 
aggregate population, the inhabitants being vot more than abouts 
to the square marine league. In Norway and Sweden, they are.1035 
Lin Frarice, 1900; in England, 2700. ‘The agricultural class iasuppoved 
to-comprehend about two-thirda of the population, and the military, Ap 
the service of the respective governments, is one hundredth part,or about 
12,000,000. Great Britain, which ranks as the fourth powerof Burope 
sas to population, and the seventh or eighth as to extent of territory, 
exclusive of her colonies in other parts, ranks-2s the first io revenue. 
Franco is the second in revenue, the fourth in extent, and im pope 
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' navigation is | 
sis Se re ed te) Mere ‘currents to which the 
; ‘winter, it is impeded by ice, the Boxing fteelf 
frozen in some seatons. a ° Wrest 
| An episcopal city of England, the town 
‘Devonshire, situated om the river Bx, whence ve eds oor 
Exceiter, It is the ancient Isea Danmonierum. Seo Devowswtne.| ” 
EYE, A river of Scotland, which falls into the sea at Byemouth, 
on the coast of Berwickshire. It is also the name of a town in Suffolk, 
and of some other smaller places. The same word occurs ty'eompo- 
ition jn a oumber of geographical names, and is probably corrupted 
ana 


EYOT. (From the Saxon.) A small islet io wriver, 007 


‘ 
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F ral 
FALKLAND ISLES, A cluster of istands at the ‘of 
‘South America, lying between lat. 51° and 53°S., and tong. 67° 40 
and 61°10 W. They were first visited by Sie R. Hawkins bot! el 
‘were afterwards abandoned to the Spaninrds ; but have recestly 
“claimed and taken possession of by Great Britain. ‘The mountal 
‘are barren; the soil boggy; and the climate bleak, inhospitable; 
‘Uuble to perpetual storms, im 
FANTEES. A nation of Western Africa, who formerly ocewpléd 
the Gotd Const, from a river seven miles W. of Cabo Corso, (corrupted 
into Cape Coast,) ocarly as far eastward as Accra. This territory’ ts 
called by the natives Fetu, or Afeetu; and during the licensed exist: 
“ence of the slave trade, it formed the grand emporiunt of that! 
traffic on the Gold Coast, ‘The power of the Funtees has been broken, 
* “ahd tho nation almost annihilated, since 1811, by the Ashuntées to 
“‘whoni they appear to have been nt one time subject. The Axliastee, 
Fantee, Assim, Akim, and Aquapim dialects are all closely related, if 
‘not identical. peas 
_ FAREWELL, CAPE. The southern point of West Greentandy on 
the northert side of the entrance of Davis's Straits. ‘Tho same thine 
hus been given toa cape on the S. W. coast of East Greenland." 
FARO. ‘Tho name of, 1. An island of Sweden, taking its ‘name 
' from its chief town, to the N. E. of Gothland, in the Baltic. 2 A 
‘pmall island near the southern coast of Zealand. 3, A maritime’ tity 
of Algarve, near Cape Santa Marin. 4. A Cape on the north-eastern 
a Of Sicily, taking its onme from # light-house, from ‘whleW tdlso 
“the strai¢ between Sicily and Calabria is called the Puro of Messina. 
FAROE ISLANDS. (From fer, w sheep, and ay an islind Yfor 
from fler, distant.) A’ cluster of islands in the North Séx, “lying 
‘between Iceland and Shetland, and belonging to Denmark. "They 
juve been supposed to take their name from the timétody steep 
2 in them. They aré 25 in vumber, of which IT dire inhabited. 
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PERRO, ‘A Forte jnacitane town of, Spain, inthe Bayuat 
Corunna, having ane of the best harbours of Europe, which is entered 
by a narrow channel, commanded by farts. Since 1762, it hus been 
the chief naval station of Spain. 


air 
FEZ (! A city of Northera Africa, the capital of a Moorish 
kingdom to which it gave name, now united to Morocco; which ser. 
‘The city of Fez, formerly one of the most celebrated and flourishing 
capitals of the Mohammedan world, is situated in a fanoel-shaped 
valley, and on the declivities of the hills which surround it on-every 
side except the N. and N. E. It consists, in fact, of (we distiogk 
fowns, Old Fez and New Fez. A small river, flowing from the S., 
crosses the town, and falls into the Seboo six miles from, theogity. 
It furnishes water in such abundance, that there is scarcely a house 
without a fountain; and the stream turns several mills.. The city 
is said to contain more than 200 mosques and as many caravanterais, 
with « great number of public baths ; presenting altogether & sinpular 
mixture of splendour and ruin. Fez was once so famous as a-seat 
of Arabian learning, that its schools of philosophy and physicul sckemge 
were resorted to, not only from all the Mohammedan states of Aftion 
and Spain, bnt even from Christian countries ; and when the road 40 
Mecca was occasionally shut up, pilgrimages were made, byothe 
weatern Moslem to Fez. ‘The remains of its institutions still atteagt 
round them a number of Mohammedan doctors, and the schools are 
generally frequented by as many ax 2000 scholars; but the studies 
‘are confined to the Koran and its commentators, with a slight tisetnre 
jof grammar and logic, metaphysics, alchemy, and astrology... They 
have-Euclid in folio volumes, neither copied nor rewd ; axel in medi- 
cine, they study only a few empirical writers, As they have no 
printing-oflices, ill executed and inaccurate manuscripts are the onty 
gocdium of instruction; and the Arabic is very corrupt. Such is the 
state of knowledge in the Athens of Africa. The mnnufactures: com- 
Aist of woollen cloaks, sashes, silk handkerchiefs, course calicoes, 
Turkey carpets, red caps of felt, and Morocco slippers. The popuia- 
ton has been catimated at the two extremes of $80,000 and 89,000. 
|The most probable account makes it about 100,000, but the; nuuber 
was at one time much greater. Fez Proper is a. provines, of the 
kingtom of Fez, comprising @ fertile ph rounded by ranges of 
hills, awl watered by the Seboo, which falls into the Aulantics .).\ 
FEZZAN. <A kingdom of Moorish Aftica, tributary to the soye- 
reizn of Tripoli, from which its nearest part is about 250 miles distant 
S.E. From its northern extremity, at the well of Bonjemm lat. 
34° 35°, to its southera limit, at Tegerry in Int. 24° 4' N., it extends 
sbout450 miles in length, Throughout # mense tract, there wre 
only three springs, which ure near Traghan ; but water is found in 
many places at ten or twenty feet below the surface. ‘The only towns 
of way consideration aze, Mourzook, the capital, situated in tat. 25° 51° 
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pechending,an‘area of 604 square miles, of whieh four-fifths are‘dniler 
‘cultivation, Towards the W., it i# moustainoes, the Loinond: hills 
rising to a considerable height. Lead, copper, andiron (tt) and 
fulphuretted zine have heen found, but coal i the most important and 
— of (its mineral productions, ‘The principal rivers: aris ie 
which. falls Jato the Bay of St. Androw's, and) the! daewet,, 
flowing) from the lake of that name into Largo Bay. \\Mosteofithe 
Jakes of Fife have been drained, and converted info arable lands The 
‘county, is, divided into four districts, St. Andrew's, CuparyDumferay 
Une; and Kirkaldy, Cupar is the chief town, although Dunfermline 
is, the largest and most populous; and St. Andrew's, once/an archbe 
piscopal see, is the seat of the oldest university in Scotland. -Mostef 
the royal boroughs, however, are now in decay, and Dunfermline i 
tho only thriving place in a county which abounds with rere 
as well as vestiges of royal, monastic, and episcopal aplesdoury »\(Phe 
staple manufacture is liven. About three-fourths of the /populetion 
are engaged im trade 2od manufactures, and one-fourth in agricultene, 
‘The head of the Duffs of Braco, who claim descent from the ancient 
Thanes of Fife, takes the title of earl from this coonty, im the Trith 
Peerage. Popolation, 128,839. yh tiie 
| FUNISTERRE.. (That is, Lawn’s Exp.) The name’ giten tothe 
north-western point of Brittany ia France, and to a departmenteom= 
prehending the westera part of the ancient province ; itleoy ito the 
aoctheweetara extremity of the const of Galicia, and to a town nett 


Cape. 
“REINLAND. Acountry of Northern Europe, = pot to 
Sweden, but now comprised in the Russian empire. It borders south+ 
‘ward on the Gulf of the Baltic to which it gives name ;/on the Wa, 
itis bounded by the Gulf of Bothnia ; Lapland ; and Bo bythe 
Rassian government of Olonets, W. perlicial extent eqdalth 
England, it contains a population of only 1,100,000 souls. \ ‘The tawag 
lie, generally wlong the coast. The principal are, Abo, the capital’; 
Helsingfors; Nistadt; Wasa; Uleaborg ; and, on the southern frontier, 
Wyborg, formerly the chief town of Carelia or Russian Finlands 
Groat part of the interior is covered with lakes. ‘The! climate énahé 
southero and western districts is comparatively mild; but,in the sortbera 
and eastern, the cold in winter is intense of long duration, ‘There 
is abuodance of good pasturage, but the cattle are small ;) gameris 
plentiful; in the more favoured districts, rice, oats, and barkeyvaré 
cultivated, with a Little wheat in particular situations ; but the pine 
forests farniah the chief articles of export,—timber and planks, chars 
conl, tar, and piteh, The Pins are an original and. peculiar rmcey of 
fair Jom, generally with red hair, of middle stature, very simphe 
and’rude in their habits, but honest, patient, and industrious. 
sking form the common dress, and bags of dried seal-skin serve them 
for shoes ; but the costume of the Bothnian peasantry i shewyy and 
evea.elegant, Every. householder is, in general, his own chrpetster, 
shoemaker, tailor, sherman, miller, and) baker.) ‘The prevailing 
religion is the Lutheran, ‘The Bsthovians, Livonians,' Laplanders, 
Permians; and Ostinns of the Ob, are of the same family.as the Pins 
of Finland Proper.” The language is quite different from either the 
Slavouie or Scandipavian, and is yearly related torthe Hungarian)! 
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loceses of Chester und St. ‘Asuph.’ 
Inter city sfusted atthe conduenee of the ‘Etwy atid cepreyaiis 
avery inconsideruble place, owing all its importance to its eeclewiis’ 
tical rank and antiquity. Flint is the county town, but the -wesines 
Part of whe ‘Wale 

‘of Clwyd is within the precincts of this county ; and w mountainous 
tract: runs parallel with the Dee, which is rich in valuable minorals, 
Of the population (60,000), half ure engaged in piles | 
chief manufactures are copper and brass, cotton and pottery. 
and coal are‘among the principal exports. The area Of the édunty 
4s 209 square miles, vila 

FLORENCE (Finexze) The capital of the grand:datebyot 
tmcny; situated on the bamks of the Arno, near the head of the 
‘broad and fertile vale which extends to Pisa, and surtoantdd in 
‘every other direction with high hills, the first steps of the Apetaine’?, 
Ib ts about six miles in circumference, and contatus a population OF 
about 80,000 souls. ‘The city is well-built, in a very pecaliur/styte 
of architecture; and the Via Lanza, which is lined with noble palwoes, 
fs reckoned one of the handsomest streets in Europe, The eleweli- 
ess of the city, the numerous promenades, the variety of ite amuse 
seents, the attractions of its Museum and other splendid: gullériew of 
statuary ond paintiog, and the beauty of the environs, render ft 
mitogether one of the most agreeable Cisalpine towns; and! the con 
course of foreign residents, especially English, is generally greater dt 
Plorenee, than in any other city of Italy, except Rome, The eathedrid 
of Ste. Maria det Fiore is celebrated for its cupola, the widest Th 
Burope, and’ the prototype of that of St, Peter's at Rome: the eae 
from the ground to top of the cross, is 884 fect, wearly 60 fect 
higher than St. Paul’s, London. The situation of Florence is deemed 
peculiarly saltibrious ; and it is among the few places in Ttaly whiere 
itis nov unsafe to sleep with an open chimney in the bed-room, "The 
climate i subject, however, to great extremes of heat and cold; afd 
‘spring 4 the season for enjaying this country. See Toscanyy 1 

FLORIDA. A territory of the United States of North America, 
occupying the peninsula whieh separates the Gulf of Mexico’on ‘the 
NN. E. frou the Atlantic, and bounded by the State of Georgia on the 
N. Actording to ity present limits, it forms an aren of 54,000 
miles, with » population of nearly 35,000, incInding 15,500 
(being one individual to a xqnare league and & half. ‘The name ef 
Florida was originally given by the Spaniards to thy whole territory 
extending along the northern shores of the Mexican Sen, from 
Mississippi to the Avanti; and Louisiana was long known dnder 
the name of West Plorida. Both Floridas remained in the hand of 


the Spaniards up to 1703, when they were ceded to Great Brithls in 
exchange for Cubs, which had been taken from them, | During the 
Anierican war, Florida was regained by the Spaniards, and’ was 
avaranteed to the Crown of Spain by the treaty of 1783, ~ In/1801, a 

America Government purehnsed Louisiana of thir Prenel, ' 
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the bloglom te distributed into 22 military provinces or lieatenancies, 
each comp , two, or more departments, under the command 
of a Front itr hg ‘stationed at ® central town, from which the pro- 
Se takes its name. Asa knowledge‘of the old territorial divisions 

is indispensable in connexion with the history of France, the three: 
fold division is exbibited in the following table :— 


Mitiaay Gow, 

N ary) 
2 Pas de Calais Ts Sate. 
3. Somme s.. 
4. Seine Inférieure .... 
5. BMEY sesee5s 
6. Orne . 
7. Calvados. 
& La Manche(ibeChan- 


2. Ronen. 


3, Caen,» 


4. Paris. 


5. Isle of France... ‘t 


13. 
M4 os 

6, Orloammols,.....5 15. Eure et Loir 
16. Loir et Cher . 
17. Sarthe .. 

18. Mayenne . . 
19. 

20, Maine et Loire 
21, Mle et Vilaine, 
22. Cotes du Nord 
10. Brittany ie em Morbihan..... 


7. Maino, ..,......- 


24. Finisterre... 
25, Loire loférieare . 


). Charente Inféricure ., 


). Charente . 


~~ Lae Ae Se RS Sen 


Argel (Pec 
gord) 34. 


16, Bears .... 


15, Part of Guieane 
(Gicony)..... 


— 





1s, Part of Guiesse . 40. Avelron 


$50. Tara 
19, a od PT H 


52. Cantal . t 
bo. Auirengte <4... {55° Pays de Dome ‘ Lyons. 


i: 
3 


one . 


bes ‘Chalons. 
at Metz, 


“fs Bastia. 
The pina ives of Frac wie frm the basis of the above 


past aa jepartments, are, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, 
hone, bi ork Seine, which isthe oaly ope of the four that 
Sows into the Exglish Chunnel, rising in the mounta\as of Wargundy 
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northern, provinces, and silks in the valley of the Rhone. Irom end 
prepared skins ure also among the chief articles of manusictare. 
France!contains 26 universities, besides 26 lyceums, or réyul colleges 
the protestants have theological seminaries at Mootauban and Stras- 
bourg; and primary schools are established throughout the kit 

The: colonies of France are nuw incousiderable, consisting of the 
islands of. Martinigoe und. Guadaloupe’ inthe’ West Indies; Fretich 
Guyana, tho Isto of Bourbon in the Indian Ocean, the island of Gores} 

Cape Verd, and the recent acquisition of Algiers. See Ganux.! 

FRANCE, ISLE OF. The ame of a province of Fratice wider 
the old division, surrounded by the Scine and its tributaries,” Algo, 
of the island of Mauritiys, which see. 

FRANCHE COM A province of France under thé old divi. 
sion; otherwise called Upper Burgundy; now forming the depart: 
ments of Upper Saone, Doubs, und Jura. 

FRANCISCO, RIO. A river of Brazil, which rises ia’ Minas 
Gerace, and runs for u long course towards the N., till at length} 
bending eastward, it separates the provinces of Bahia and Persam: 
buco, and falls into the Atlantic in lat. 6° 95'S. 

FRANCONIA. A circle of the old Gorman eapire, whieh ads 
Joined Bavaria and Suabia on the S., Bohemin aud the Upper Patati: 
nate on the E., Hesse Cassel and Thuringia om the N., and the Lower 
Palatinate and circle of the Upper Rhine on the W. ‘The greater 

is now comprised in the kingdom of Bavaria, tho remainder 
being divided between Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesse, and’ the bouse or 
Saxe. Its principal river is the Maine, and Nuremberg is the ebiet 


city. 

FRANKFORT. A city of Germany, the permunent écat'of thé 
‘Germanic diet; situated on the Maine, about 20 miles above its ina 
into the Rhine. It is called Frankfort on the Maine, to distingoiaty it 
from the Prussian Frankfort, on the Oder. It was, under the ém- 
pire, a free eity, and now constitutes, with the adjacent territory ef 
110 square miles, a small republic with a population of about $2,000 
vouls. ‘Two great fairs are held here in spring and autumn) and it 
is at all seasons a place of considerable commercial activity and) cot 
course. The Roman Catholics have nine churches, the Latheram 
seven, the Reformed two, and the Jews are said to amount to TO00 


or 8000, if 
FRANK. The name given by tho Turks and other Asiuitics to-wit 
Europeans, Hence, the term lingua franca, applied toa Warbarous 
lect spoken on the coasts of the Levant, composed of a wixture of 
Italian, French, Greek, Spanish, and Moorish, See Garitay 
FRIBURG. A canton of Switzerland, taking its name from ite 
aie it lies between the Pays de Vaud and the canton 6f Beree, 
‘and comprises an aren of 2836 miles with 68,000 inhabitants, ebielly 
Roman Catholics. The principal river ix the Saney which’ flows 
northward through the centre of the canton, The town of Pribargss 
very teuatcaly situated, partly in a amall plain,’ partly omvabeupt 
and rugged rocks, whoseybase is washed and undetmined by the 
windings of the Sane. The name of Priburg, writtet also! 
;. and Priedburg, is common to many town of Germanys ~ 
PRIENDLY ISLANDS. A groupe of islands in the South Pack 
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GABOON.. A river of Western Africa, which waters the Pongo: 
country, and falls into the Gulf of Biafra, betweea Cape Clara and 
Cape Lopez Govzalvo, in long. 9° 17” E., and within 30 of the 
Equator. It is navigable for large vessels, and contains several 
creeks, the lurking-places of the piratical slave-traders. About 25. 
miles up the river ure two stall islands, ealled Konig, or Ring's 
Island, and Parrot Island. Ivory, wax, and honey ure articles of 
trade with the natives of the Gabon or Pongo country. 

GAD. In ancient geography, a district of the 
lesting, situated hetween the kingdom of Bashan (afterwards Batanea) 
onthe Nu, Getanie and the territory of the Amorites on the E., and 
the tribe of Reuben on the S. It was afterwards incladed in the 
district of Perea. 

GADAMIS. A city of Africa, situated in an onsis of the great 
desert of Sabara, 16 days S. W. of Tripoli, and supposed to be in 
about lat. 30° 30° N., long. 1° E. It is a place of some 
importance ag a rendezvous for the carayans proceeding ne meee 
‘Twat, another oasis to the S. W., to Timbuctoo and the Niger, 
is inhabited by different tribes of Arabs und Berbers, who are now 
tributary to the Pasha of Tripoli. 

GADES, In ancient geography, & Roman municipal city, on the 
Spanish const, the exact situation of which is extremely doubtful. 
Some have supposed it to bave been situated on an island now covered 
by the sea, near Rota, on which ruins are to be discerned at low water, 


and fo have been the same place as Turtessus or Tarshieh. The 
modern city of Cadiz has inherited its name and commercial iespor+ 
tance. 


In ancient geography, a mountainous distriet of 
Northern Africa, comprising the declivities of the Numidian Aas 
Dordering om the Subara. It forms the back country of Algiers. 
GALAM. A kingdoin of Senegambia, consisting of a string of 
towns on the left bank of the Senegal, commencing at the 
Geercer creek, which divides It from Foota Toro, and extendi 
within a few miles of the cataract of Feloo, on the E., wl 
adjoins Kasson. On the 8. it is bounded by Bondoo. The 
name of the country is Kajaaga, Galam being the name of @ 
where the French African Company had formerly a fortified factorys 
‘The river Pa-lemme divides it into upper and lower Kajaaga: the 
upper is governed by the tonca of Mughana, the latter by the teneu of 
‘Tuabo, those towns being their respective capitals. The natives are 
Serawoolli or Serracolet negroes, who have embraced an 
sort of Mohammedism, and are described as grave, sober, 
careful traders, and hospitable, ‘Their country differs little im ae 
racter from Bondoo, except as being nearer the river, and subject to 
partial inundation daring the rains, It is ‘very fertile. 
So et customs ate also much the same as in 


GALAPAGOS. A groupe of thirteen or fourteen islands, 120 
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communion of the Greek church, althoogh the established religion is 
Roman. There are also many Lutherana,'and. the Jews, in 1627, 
‘were near 600,000. See Avsrnia and Poraxn. 

GALILEE. In ancient geography, a canton of the Holy 
occupying the northern part, between Samaria on the S., the Jordan 
and the Galilean sea on the E., and Syro-Pheenicia of the W, 
Northward it extended to Lebanon ; bat the upper part appears’ to 
have been inhabited by a very mixed people, whence it was called 
Galilee of the Gentiles. The river Kishon or Kison, flowing north~ 
westward into the Bay of Acre, is supposed to have formed part of 
the boundary towards Samaria; but the south-eastern boundary ex= 
tended as low as near Betbsan or Bisan. Jeuneen is, in that ditecs 
ae the frontier tows of Samaria; and the line of separation between 

‘the pashaliks of Acre and Damascus runs across the middle of this 
Vale of Exdraclon, which was probably the ancient boundary. See 
Jonvan ani Trwentas. 

GALLA, A nation of Abyssinia, of obscure origin, who appear 
to have been gradually spreading themselves northward in differeat 
divisions, and gaining possession of the southern provinces, till,at 
length, they seem to be threatening the extinction of the Amburic 
monarchy. They are of deep brown complexion with long black huir, 
of low stature, of barbarous habits, and appear to have been & nation 
of shepherds; the “ Tatars of Africa,” 

GALLIA. Jn'anclont geography; thei oame given to.dhaiwhnleet 
north-western Europe, N. of Italy, and W. of Germany. It was 
divided by the Alps, the original boundary of the Gallic or Celtic 
nations, into Gallia Transalpina, or Gaul Proper, and Gallia Cisal- 
pitin : the latter included the whole of Lombardy, being bounded south= 
ward by the maritime Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rubicon, which 
falls into the Adriatic at the south-eastern angle of the great plain of 
the Po. ‘Transalpine Gaul was divided into four parts, vit. Gallia 
Narbonensis, which comprehended Languedoo, Foix, Provence, Dau~ 
phiny,/and Savoy; Gallia Aquitania, comprehending all the country 
between the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the Loire ; Gallia Lugdenen- 
sis, or Celtica, bounded by the Ocean, the Loire, the Seine, the 
Maine, and the Vosges mountains; und Gullia Belgien, which 
extended eastward to the Rhine, comprising that part of France 
which is to the north of the Seine and the Marne, with great part of 
Belgium and tho territories of Luxembourg and Treves. See Cxurs; 
France, and Lommanpy, 

GALLIPOLI, STRAITS OF. Sce Hutuesrort. S 

GALLOWAY. A district of Scotland, now divided between the 
counties of Kirkcudbright and Wigton, which see. The Mull of 
Galloway is a rocky promontory of the southern const of Wigtonshire, 
at the eastern entrance of Glenluce Bay. It is the southernmost cape 
of Scotland on the Irish Sea. 

GALWAY. A county of Ireland, in the province of Connaught, 
next to that of Cork in extent, being about 82 miles im length and 42 
in extent; but about one-third consists of mountains, bogs, and lakes. 
It is bounded, on the W., by the Atlantic, 5., by Galway: Bay! and 
Glare; the Shannon separates it ou the E. from King's County and 
Tipperary; and on the N., it adjoins Roscommon and Mayo: Gul- 











GAR-GEN 
three mites above Beaticnire ; 
France bordering om the Mediter- 


GATH. In ancient geography, one of the five Philistine satrapies, 
and the furthost inland. Its site has not been visited by modern 
travellers, but it is known to have stood on the road from Eleutheropolis 

Gaza. ie 


GAUL, The ancient name of France, See Gans, and Cen. 


during the rainy 

is then rapid and a 

mouth is generally dry. See Care Cotony. . 
GEBA, A river of Western Africa, which issues from a lake, and 
‘reaches the Atlantic not far from the mouth of the Rio Grande, with 
which it appears to have been confounded. The Portuguese had a 

smal! settlement on this river, 60 leagues N. E. of Bissao, The 

the same word. | 


resort for the purpose of education, wad many 
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anclent Ligiria whence thé name ere ars po a 
Genoa under the transitory dominion of the Preneh. 
its power, in the sixteenth century, the Genoese 
its sovereignty over Sardinia, Majorca, Minorea, apr 
and! Negropoot, and’ had settlements in Scio, ‘Smytua,! anil 
other cities of the Levant, A long coutest of 180° scar i the 
Republic of Venice for maritime ascendancy, was at last doterined 
by the triumph of the latter state; aud the factions of the Gesvent 
compelled them to seek for domestic peace under the protection ‘of 
foreign lord, the Duke of Milan, the French, or the Spuniah Niig 
In the reign of Philip TL, the nobles of Genoa were little better thas: 
grandecs of Spain. Many circumstances contributed to the déeling 
‘of the commerce of rove which survived its political independence ; 
hat the French revolution gave the first shock to the power of 
Genoese nobles. While in the hands of the French, the city sustained, 
in 1800, a siege of 69 days from tie Austrians, during which, dot of 
@ population of 160,000 persons, 15,000 are said to have Gemicl 
from famine ; and after it had surrendered, a pestilence, which raged 
far several months, carried off many thousands more.” After the ‘battle 
of Marengo, Genoa was reduced to a province of the French @sn) 
In 1814, tho city surrendered to « British naval force ; and the’ Cée- 
gress of Vienna, in imitation of the most tyrannical deeds of Napoléan, 
arbitrarily consigned Genox and its territory to the King of hail 
& sovereign peculiurly obnoxious to the inhabitants, "The 
bewutifully situated at the northern extremity of the gulf to which i 
gives name, rising in something of » theatric form, af the 
mountain, the sloping sides of which are gay with suburban pedo 
and gurdens adorned with colonnades of trellis-work. In beauty Of 
situation und external appearance, it hus been considered as 
after Naples and Constantinople ; nor is the charin dispelled om lasd> 
ing. In the massive and florid architecture of its edifices, Geboa 
bears some resemblance to La Valetta in Malte. ‘The churches! will 
not bear comparison with those of Rese, and Venice exhibits more 
reinains of uncient splendour; but Genoa presents the appearance 0} 
greater actual wealth and comfort than the Latter city } and neither 
nor Venice offers any thing comparable with the profusion of mmairble 
columns, tharble statues, marble walls, and marble stairs of whol, 
rows of palaces in this city. The hospitals of Genoa vie i maguifi< 
cence with the palaces; and throughout the city are seen traces of the 
former wealth and grandeur which procured for it the title of Geneeu 
fa Superba,—mingled now with faded finery, dirt, and meanwess. 
‘Tho stroots are, for the most part, mere lanes, too steep as welll us too 
marrow for carriages, but clean, cool, and quiet, and well” 
‘The population of the elty is estimated at 85,000; that of the prov 
of Genoa, including the xix districts of Albenga, Bobbio, é‘ 
Levanto, Novi, abd Suvona, at about 640,000. Genoa has still its 
alk, ‘velvet, end gold-lace manofactures ; besides which ite exports 
are, fruit, it, ofl, perfumes, jewellery, and artificial flowers. A fine road, 
commenced in 1824, aed recently completed, leads from Genoa 4 
the eastern shore of the olf (called la Riviera det Lecante ) to 
and Pisa, umid the most magnificent scenery. Diarasea 
‘@CENTILE. From the Latis. gentes, uxtions; amevering”to thé 
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signifying ‘a swordsman, or warrior. The Saxons in like meant 
their name from six, sewx, oF aachs, & short’ sword, ‘The 4 “ 
whence the nioders ‘name Allemand, under which the Gennans ae 
G4, ell, wed the 
same adjunct, ‘signifying men of every race. Another band catled 
themselves Franks, that is, the brave. The Germans tall their 
country Duutseh-land, that is, the country of the Tewtowes ; aed ‘Die 
word Teutonic is commonly uscd we & general appellation for all the 
nations and dinlects of the Germanic family, See Avvrera, BAVAII, 
Botta, Prussia, Saxony, ke. 

GERS. A river of France, whith rises in the Upper Pyrenees 5 it 
traverses the department to which it gives name (formerly Arniagnne 
und Gascony), and falls into the Garoune three miles 8. E. of Age’: 

GETA. In ancient geography, « Thracian nation inhabiting boty 
banks of the Ister or Danube, on the confines of Seythin- ‘They have 
been confounded with the Goths. 

GEYSER. The name of some remarkable voleanic fountains of het 
water in Iceland, The one called the Great Geyser, when in ethos, 
propels its waters to the height of from 50 to 90 feet, and has ever 
been known to rise to upwards of 160; the column being at least’10 
feet in diameter. The temperature of the water in the basin is froin 
183° to 200° of Fahrenheit. The eruptions are accompanied with’ 
poise like thunder, und when the water is spent, columns of stdam 
continue to rash up with a deafening roar. 

GHAUT. A gate or pass; upplicd in India to a pass through 
mountains, u ford, and a watering-place ; and hence, to a chain’ oF 
hills, rising one above the other in parallel ranges; a8 steps. The 
mountainous ranges in the Indian peninsula known under the naine of 
the Ghauts, extend from ¢ Comorin northward, as far as the 
latitude of Surat, through 13° of Intitude. ‘The principal ‘ridge, 
called the Western Ghauts, rises gradually from the coast to/an 
elovation of between 3000 and 4000 feet, leaving an intermediate tract 
‘of level or undulating country of from 40 to 70 miles in width, and 
supporting a table-land from which rise several lofty ridges, ‘The 
westemt ridge contains much lime-stone and basaltic rock, and sth 
declivities ure clothed with stately forests. The Eastern Ghauts, 
which approach the Coromandel coast, are chiefly of primitive formin- 
tion, and the granitic summits present a frightfal barrenness. This 

range commences about lat. 11° 20' N., to theS, of the Cavery, ard 
extends swith ‘tle interruption or deviation to the banks of the 
Krishna in lat. 169 N. The central eminence of the mountain & 
called the Bala-ghawt, and the lower belt the wbove 
and. below the passes of the mountains, See Inota and Mvsont. 

GHEBERS, or Guenens. The name given in Persia to the fol 
lowers of Zoronster, See Pansex, 

GHENT (Gaunt, Gano). A city of the Netherlands, the enpitnt 
of Eust Flanders, situated at the confluence of the rivers Seheldt’ nied 
Lys, which, with two sinaller streams, the Lievre and the Mure, 
divide the town into 26 islands, which communicate by upwards'of 
300 small wooden bridges. Its ancient name, Wanda, is protiubly 
derived from rand, water, ov froma Wendish colony. Of this, its 

present pume'is abviousty a corruption. Is commercial inportnuce, 
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sultan of Ghixni, rose upon the AES ETE Bp 
of Chenghix Khan, Their 


jE. 
GIANT'S. CAUSEWAY. See Antrim, , 
GIBRALTAR. (Jebel al Tath, the mountain of the entrance or 
key, or Jebel at Terik, the mountain of Tarik, the Moorish leader.) 
A rocky promontory of the southern coast of Spain, the Calpe of the 
ancients; giving Its modera name to the narrow strait between the 
coasts of Europe and Africa, which unites the waters of the Atiantic 
and the Mediterranean. This strait, the Fretwn Gaditaneum of 
ancient geography, is about eight leagues in length, or, reckoning 
from Gibraltar and Ceuta to Cape Trafalgar and Cape Spartel, above 
100 miles: its breadth, im the narrowest part, about eight miles W. 
of Gibraltar, is nearly five leagues. A strong surface current always 
sets from the ocean into the Mediterranean, but an under currentoat 
the same time flows in an opposite direction, Tho promontury of 
Gibraltar consiats of a vast mass of limestone rock, extremely cavers 
ous, resting on a base of granite, and rising from 1200 to 1490 dect 
above the sea, It is about three miles in length from N. to 5., vury+ 
ing in width from half « mile to six furlongs. It is joined, on the N. 
to the Spanish main, by a low, sandy isthmus, about four miles ama 
half in length ; 80 narrow that, from some aspects, the rock appears to 
be insulated. Its northern front is almost perpendicular; the casters 
is full of frightful precipices; and the southern, being narrow and 
abrupt, presents hardly any possibility of approach even to an enemy. 
in command of the sea. On the western front, the rock, declines 
somewhat more gradually to a beautifal bay, about ten miles im length 
from 5,5. E. to N,N. W., and eight in breadth, which, being ro». 
tected from the more dangerous winds, is an important naval station, 
It is formed by the promontory and isthmus on the E., and on the. Wi 
by the bases of the mountains behind Algesiras, which terminatevia, 
‘the soa near Turiffa. A flat, swampy coast, backed by small heights, 
forms, the head of the bay; and the only approach in this direction 
from the land, is a very narrow causey, commanded by cannon... ‘The 
town of Gibraltar stauds at the foot of the promontory on the north- 
western side. Itis strongly fortified, but its chief protection is derived 
from the tiers of batteries on the heights, which sweep both the isthmus 
and the approach by water, Advantage has been taken of the caverns 
‘ous nature of the rock, to excavate galleries, pierced with loop-holes 
for the reception of cannon of large calibre, and communicating with 
gaverns capable of holding 6000 men, The whole rock is lined with 
batteries to the water's edge, from the land-gate to. Europa Point. 
Gibraltar was taken by the English during the succession war, im 
1704, since which time it has repeatedly been besieged, but always. 
without success. The most remarkable siege was that which it sus 
tained fromthe united French and Spasish fleets and floating batteries 
in 178%. The garrison gencrally consists of from 5000 to T090:men 
‘Tho other inbabitants comprise British merchants, Spaniards, Italians, 
Moors, and Jews; altogether about 17,000, inclading the garrison. 
The Jews are the most numerous, and have four sysagogues. | The 
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Roman invasion, iahebit Ia 
sia Ratt by Norman bape ra ie 


of Gower, which occupies the peninsula ut the souiheryextremity 
Cap beyond Swansea, is inhabited by. oe, semen 
ish settlers, who are distinguished from 
ee, eter and smanners, a8 well as, popewion English; 
‘ever jutermarrying with the Welsh, whose language they Beas 
ope ‘understand, ‘The county abounds with British, Roman, 

jorman remains. Population, 126,600. 

GLARIS (or Guanvs). A Protestant canton of Svillectiond, come, 
prising ® Aerritory of about 400 square miles in superiicial extenty 
between those of St, Gall, the Grisous, Uri, and Schweitz, It com-, 
prises the great valley of the Linth, with three lateral valleys opening. 
into it, inclosed by mountains on all sides except the N..B. Glan 
‘seated on the Linth, is the capital of Uhe canton. A large proporti ey 
the territory is occapied with the snowy summits of the WAieqel 
inaecessable forests, and barren heaths; but the Alpine Cay 
afford nourishment to numerous herds and flocks, and large quanti 
of cheese and wool are exported, while corn is imported, The ee 
population is about 20,000. 

GLASGOW. A city of Scotland, in the county of Lanark, sitanted- 
othe northern bank of the Clyde, with extensive suburbs on she 
opposite bunk. {t now ranks, in wealth, population, and impartance,, 
the second city in North Britain. In 1780, the population amosinted, 
to less than 43,000 souls; in 1811, it had risen to 110,460; and im, 
1820, to 147,300. This rapid increase has arisen, in great measur, 
from the introduction and improvement of the cotton mannfactare, ae, 
well as the manufacture of Bandana handkerchiefs, printed goods, 
muslins, Sc. There are also large establishments for the. manufac 
ture of steam-engines and machinery. The Clyde was the first river, 
in Europe that was navigated by a steamboat, Since 1718, the com. 
merce of Glasgow has also been gradually increasing, About LTS, 
it first suceceded in establishing a connexion with the West Indies ; 
and in 1816, the first ship which ever sailed direct from Scotland tae 
the East Indies, was despatched to Calcutta by a Glasgow house. 
Of late years, however, the prosperity of the city has suffered a very, 
serious decline, owing to the unbounded spirit of speculation ; cre 

fortunes have melted away. Greenock also has obtained a por 
tion of its commerce. Glasgow is one of the most ancient cities of 
Scotland, Its episcopal see is said to date from the middle of the 
sixth century. In 1484, it was created an archiepiscopal see. Its, 
university, founded by Bishop Turnbull in 1450, is amply evdowei., 
and is attended by from 1200 to 1400 students. It possesses a valu 
able library and muscum, and enjoys a high reputation. The art of 
printing was first introduced into Glasgow in 1680; und about 17405 
the art of type-founding was introduced by Professor Alexander 
fies, whe lived to see his foundry the largest aud most celebrated, 
Europe. The aniversity printing-ollice is the largest establishmegg. 
% the kind in Scotland, except that of the king’s printer in Faber 
lasgow is also houourably distinguished by the number of its 
ag well as literary institutions, See Gnekx0CK. 9» 08" 
GLEN, (Guys. Trish, Gueann.) A hollow between {ro mouns 
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river Mandova. Tn the time of its prosperity, nothing in India'could 
be compared with it in grandeur. It is a city of churches ; and the 
wealth of provinces seems to have been lavished on their architec 
ture; Dut, deserted and unhealthy, it is rapidly falling to decay. 
New Goa, where the governor resides, is a small and dirty sea-port, 
ut the harbour & a noble and cupacious basin, Innd-locked and com- 

‘The extent of 


it 270,000, of which the small island of Goa comprehends 
17,000, chiefly country-born, who speak a corrupt Portuguese, 

GOBL. See Cont. 

GODAVERY. A river of India, which rises on the eastern side 
of the Western Ghauts, about 70 miles N. E. of Bombay. After 
traversing the province of Aurungabad, in the Nizam territory, and 
the Tellapene ovcatry, from W. to E., it bends to the 8. E. amd re: 
ccives the Bhaigonga, about 90 miles from the sea, At Rajamandry, 
in the Northern Cirears, it separates into two great branches, enclos- 
ing the fertile island of Nagur, 500 square miles in extent. These 
again subdivide, falling by many mouths into the Bay of Bengal, 
forming several tide-harbours for vessels of moderate burthen, In- 
¢luding the windings, the course of the river is about $50 miles, 
traversing nearly the whole breadth of the peninsula. It is held very 
sacred by the Hindoos of the Deccan, by whom it is called Gunga 
Gadavari, or simply Gunga, the river; and its source, like that of the 
Bhagirutico or Bengal Ganges, is fabled to be a cow's mouth. 

GOGGRAH (Guancuana). A river of India, which rises’ ia 
Tibet, and flowing southward, separates Kemaoon from the Ghootka 
territory. At Swarga-dwara, it is joined by the Sareyu or Sarjew, 
and their anited streams, flowing through Oude, fall into the Ganges 
under the name of the Deva, 

GOLCONDA, A clty of India, formerly the capital of one of the 
Mohammedan kingdoms of the Deccan. See Hyprravan. 

GONDAR. The capital of the Amharic provinces of Abyssinia ; 
built on «lofty, insulated hill, between two rivers, which unite below 
the town, It is now, together with the whole district of Dembea, in 
which it is situated, in the possession of the Gallas, 

GONDWARRA, See Guypwana. 

GOOMTL (Gomars, winding). A river of India, which rises ia 
‘the mountains of Kemaoon, crosses the kingdom of Oude from N. W. 
to S. E., passing Lucknow, the capital, and falls into the Ganges 
below Benares, 

A small island off the western const of Africa, about a 
mile to the S. of Cape Verd; now belonging to the French, and form: 
ing the chief entrepét of their African trade, Its importance is derived 
solely from its position and military strength, as the island is barren, 
consisting of a naked mass of black basalt, rising on all aides almost 
perpendicularly to the height of 300 fect, On the summit ts tittle 
more than room for the fort. The town of Goree is situated ona 
fandy plain at the foot of the rock. The first European power by 
whom it was occupied, was the Dutch, who named it after the island 

of Gore, off the mouth of the Macse, 
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itibyia bridge of a single arch, 100 feet above the torrent, nnd of 70 
feet span, called the Devil's Bridge, and memorable foritwo desperate 
contests which took place at this spot between the French andthe 
Aimporialists, during the campaign of 1799, Mount Sti 'Gothurd 
‘appears to have beon anciently included under the general name of 
Mows Adula; but that name is supposed strictly to belong to the 
Vogel-berg, a summit 20 miles. §. E. of the St. Gothard. 

GOTHLAND. 1. The southern and most fertile division of 
Sweden, bordering on the Cattegat, the Sound, and the Baltic. 2.0An 
island of the Baltic, about 7@ miles in length, 19 leagues from the 
south-castern coast of Sweden, to which it now belongs. 

GOTTENBURG. A city of Sweden, the second in commoreial 
importance. It is situated in Gothland, near the moath of the 
Gotha-elf, and has a commodious harbour, the best situated’ for 
foreign trade of any in Sweden. It is the seat of the Swedish Rast 
India Company, and of the Greenland Whale-lithery Company) ded 
its merchants have extensive transactions with Scotland, Ireland, aad 
America, A sumber of the merchants are Scotch, and English is very 
Aenerally spoken, About 1000 vessels of all nations enter the port 
annually, 

GOTTINGEN. A city of Hanover, the capital of « provinee'of 
the same-naine; situated on a canal branching from the Leine, atthe 
foot of the Haimberg Mountains. It was formerly one of the Hasse 
towns, but is now remarkable chiefly for its university, founded ty 
George LL. in 1734, which enjoys the highest reputation of any tu 
Germany. ‘The number of professors is aboat 40 ; and: among: the 
distinguished men who have filled its chairs, it may boast of Moshiles, 
Michuelis, Meyer, Heyne, Eichhorn, Blumeabach, Gauss, Heeret, 
aod Sartorius. The library, containing nearly 200,000 volumes, ts, 
in. point of utility, the most complete and valuable in Germany, 
though not rich in MSS, or typographical rarities, The students are 
generally between 1000 and 1200. 

GOYAZ. A province of Hrazil, deriving its name from the Goya 
Indians, It lies between lat 6° and 18° S., being about 700 miles in 
Tength and nearly 400 in width; bounded on the N. by Para and 
Maranham ; E. by Pernambuco and Minas Geraes; 8, by Santo Paulo; 
and W, by Matio Grosso. With the exception of the province of 
Solimoes, it ix the most thinly peopled part of Brazil, of which it 
‘occupies the centre, and was the last explored and settled. | In 1804, 
tke number of inhabitants, according to a census, amounted to little 
more than 40,000 sonls. The only comsiderable town is Ville Bow 
(good town), the capital, containing 6000 inhabitants. The greater 
part of the provines is, in fact, occupied by Indian tribes, and « large 
portion consists of vast sandy, steriic plains. The most popalons part, 
Which has been distinguished as Goyaz Proper, extends for 400 miles 
hotween the rivers Araguaya and Toocuntines, tthe angle of theie 
goniluence. 

\GOZZO., Ax island of the Mediterrancan, lying a little to! the 
Nu. of Malta, to which it belongs. ‘The chunnel between theitwo 
islands is narrow, but bas sufficient depth of water forthe largest 
menvof war. The islaad of Gozzo contains a sarface of velyy3T 

square miles, but is fertile and very populous, containing, besides the 
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town of, Sam Borgoy six villages with ' population of about 18,000 
souls, See Matra, 


moti Ciay MAGNA, To ‘aneleats \gevaretley {tie tates giveanth 
the maritime cowntry of Southers Italy (now Calabria and Basilicata), 
originally oceupied by Greek colonies, and to called in contradistine- 
on Arenas Greecin reed See Greece. 
“Seo Atrs, 

GRAMPIAN HILLS. ‘A.chain of mountains in Seotlaud, streteting 
along the southern front-of the highlands, from Argyleshire, on the 
Adintic coast, to Aberdeenshire on the German Ocean; while another 
ridge extends im a north-westerly direction to the county of Moray 
god the borders of Inverness, Their height varies from 1400 to'3500 
feet above the sea, and several summits are still higher, The northern 
declivity is steep and rugged, but towards the S., they decline, in 
many parts, by w gradual slope, into a fertile champaign country. 

) GRANADA. A province of the 8. of Spain, forming one of the four 
Moorish Kingdoms of Andalosia, and the Inst that was annexed to the 
grown of Castile. It takes its name from the capital, the ancient 

to have heen founded by the Phenicians, anda 

municipal city under the Romans. The modern name signities pome= 
granate, like the Hebrew Rimmon ; referring either to some faneiful 
tasemblance of the site to the fruit, or more probably to the delicious: 
‘ness of the situatioe ; asd a split pomegranate, the arms of the city, 
upon every gate. ‘The Moors have left behind them inthis 

more monuments of their mngnificence than in any other part of 
sentes ‘The royal fortress and palace of the Alhrare, in particular, 
‘is the noblest monument of the Arabian dynasty. The city stands. oa 

two hills, at the foot of the Sierra Nevada (snowy mountains), near 
the junction of two little streams, the Dauro and the Xenil, which, 
watering the whole plain, flow westward to Seville. ‘The vega 
which is between 3000 und 4000 feet above the sen, is 30 
‘in length by about 16 in breadth, bounded by gentle undus 
af conntry, exoepton the N. and N, W., where the Sierra rites 
the region of soow, Under the Moors, it was cultivated asa 
¢)and Granada was styled the Damascus of the West, [vsti 
eat of the most delightful and populous parts of Spainy but 

‘whiels, at the time of its vurrender to the arms of Spainy is 
have contained 70,000 houses and 400,000 inhabitants, bas 

‘@ population of only about 60,000; and the trade and manufac. 
tures have suokinto decay. Ecclesiustics and lawyers are now the 
‘wealthy classes, Granada being the seat of one of the two high 
courts of chancery in Spain, the see of an archbishop, and being filled 
‘with colleges and convents. So Inte as about the year 1780, two Jews 
‘and a Turk were burned there as heretics. The province of Granada 
‘contains three other cities; Malaga and Almeria, both sea-ports, and 
Ganiix, at the foot of the Sierra Nerada, The other chief towns are, 
Antoquera, Rooda, and Loxa, It occupies the south-eastern portion 
of Andalusia, extending 58 leagues ubong the Mediterranean, to the 

of Gibraltar, where it joins the province of Seville) Cordovix 
bounds it.on the N. W., Jaen oo the N., and Murcia on the N. Es 
‘The; total population is estimated at between 600,000 and 700/000 
wm - H ‘ 
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GRANADA (sometimes written Grexapa). The most soathera 
of the Curibbee Islands. It extends about 24 miles N. and 8., with 
4m extreme breadth of 10 miles, and contains « population of about 
400 whites, 24,600 slaves, and 3,700 free blacks, It was Gret pos: 
sessed by the French, but now belongs to Great Britain. Betweea 
this island and St. Vincent are the Granadilloes or Grenadises, a 
cluster of small islands, 23 in number, fertile, but without fresh 
‘water; dependent partly on Granada, and partly on St. Vinceat’s. 

GRANADA, NEW. Formerly, one of the viceroyalties of Spaniéh 
America, and now an independent state, comprising the western 

‘of Colombia, which occupy the plateaus and valleys of the 
Andes from Gusynquil to Merida, together with the plains of San 
Juan de los Llanos. The Indian name of the territory was Cundina- 
area, which is preserved as that of one of the modera departments, 
‘See Conomnia, 

GRANDE, RIO, Grawps Ravine (Great River). These wames 
occur xs the appellation of various rivers in both hemispheres. ‘There 
are several Grand rivers (so named by the French) in Canada, the 
vorth-western territory of the United States, and Louisiana, The 
principal rivers which have received that of Rio Grande from the 
Portuguese, are: 1. The Rio Grande of Western Africa, which falla 
into the Atlantic about 200 miles to the S. of the mouth of the Gambia, 
opposite the island of Bulama. It is navigable by boats to Bulola, 
‘80 miles from its mouth: its upper parts are little known. In fact, 
according to Captain Owen, it is merely an arm of the sea, into which 
fall a few insignificant rivers. The natives know it only under the 
name of the Bulola river; and the appellation of Rio Grande is more 
applicable to the Geba; which ace. 2. The Rio Grande of Zangue- 
bar, which fulls into the Indian Ocean in about lat. 2° 8. 3. Five 
rivers of Brazil. One, which gives name to the maritime provinee 
of Rio Grande del Norte, is called by the Indians, Potengi; it falls 
into the Atlantic below Natal, forming a harbour for small vessels & 
little to the 8. of Cape Roque. Auother river of the sume name 
‘waters the province of Bahia, and joins the Rio Francisco, A third’ 
rises in the mountains of Minas Gernes, and, after a long course to 
the N. E., falls into the Atlantic a few miles to the N. of Porto 
Segero, in lat. 15° 26° 8. A fourth, which gives name to the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, is merely the channel by which the 
lake dot Pator discharges its waters into the Atlantic, uboat the 
parallel of 32°. Lastly, the same nume is given to one of the head 
‘streams of the Parana, flowing westward from the mountains of Minas 
Geraes, See Baan. 

GRANICUS. In ancient geography, a small river of Mysin, rising 
in Mount Ida, and discharging itself into the Sea of Marmora. It is 
celebrated for the first victory gained by Alexander the Great over 
Darius, neur its banks, the passage being disputed by the Persians. — 

GREECE, ANCIENT. (Gracia. a A ena of Europe, which, 
in ite widest acceptation, comprised the Peloponnesus, and, on ‘the 
continent, the states of Attica, Bootia, Eubcea, Phocis, mpeiskiye 
aud Loctis Ozolu, Doris, Etolia, Acarnania, Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Macedonia. ‘The last, however, is ‘mproperly included in Greece, 

nor docs Epirus strictly belong to it. ‘The words Grecia anil Gre 
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great stringth and importance, corresponding to that of 
atith® eastern end of the CEtean range.' To the Noof this ridge risea 
the wast and hppareetly insulated masscalled Tzouierka (the anciedt 
‘Tomares); and still loftier mountains, now knows under the name of 
Agrafn, rising to the Nv B, and N, of this, divide the deep valleyiof 
the Aructhus, or river of Arta, from that of the Acticlous, now called 
Aspropetame; while the narrow and lofty ridge enlled Metzodket, 
separates the Arncthas from the plain of Joannina, about 200’ feet 
abuve the sea. ‘These rivers have their sources in the lofty groupe 
‘which now bear the name of the Greater Metzovo, and which are 
appnrently the pucleas of Mount Pindus. The town of Metzove is 
situated near one of the sources of the river of Arta, in the boson of 
these Alpine regions; while another head stream has its source in 
the canton of Zagora, forming ite junction with the Metzovo stream 
in the deep hollow between Metroukel and Pindus. From this part 
of the central chain, four considerable rivers take their rite, their 
waters flowing {0 the sea in different direetions, ‘These are, the 
Aracthus, which dows in a south-westerly direction into the Gulf « 
Arta; the Achelous or Aspropotamo; which rises at no great y 
and takes a southerly course through « mountainous district, 
the Ionian Sea near Missolonghi; the Peneus or Salympria, which, 
rising on the eastern side of the Metzovo Mountains, descends into 
the plains of Thessaly, and obtains its outlet into the Egean Sea 
through the defile of Tempe; and the Aoys or Vioussn, which rites 
to the N. of Metzovo, and flowing in a N. E. direction to Tepelésly 
eaters the Adriatic near the xite of Apollonia, Beyond Metzovo it 
the ridge called Mavronoros (Black Mountain); and still further 
northward are the mountains of Tzebel and Samarina, which are 
believed to be among the most elevated in Albania. ‘The chain wlti- 
mately unites with the mountains that enclose, on the south, the baslts 
ofthe Danube. ‘The most fertile districts of Continental Greece’ are, 
‘Thessaly and the eastern parts of Phocis and Borotia, Marathor is 
now only regarded, as it was before the days of its historic glory, for 
being the granary of the barren Attica, the produce of which, owing 
to the Lightness of the soil, is confined to barley, olives, and honey. 
On the other band, Attica, in the peculiar dryness and purity of the 
air, and the salubrity of the climate, has greatly the advantage over 
the unwholesome marshes of Baratia. ‘Thessaly yields wool frou if 
flocks, cotton, and silk, the mulberry-trve being carefully cultivated, 
Doring the winter, when the rivers of Lower Thessaly overflow their 
banks, the shepherds drive their flocks from the mountains of €Bta 
and Pindus into the plains of Bosotia and Attica, The mountainous 
region of Epirus is the most barren. Pindus abd (Eta, and their 
various branches, defy the skill of the Albasian husbandman; though, 
in the little winding valleys that intersect them, the traveller is sure 
to find « village surrounded with its fields of maize or cotton. Inthe 
plain of Arta, maize, wheat, rice, and tobacco are cultivated, and the 
Vineyards and orchards are numerous. ‘The oak, the plane, and the 
chestout-tree are the ornaments of the valleys, and the vast 
‘of Pindus are clothed with forests of pine. Forests of oak and pion 
cooupy some extensive districts of the Morea, especinily in Elis and 
on the western coast. The Morea ia susceptible, in different parts, of 








following table will exhibit the corresponding ancient and modem 
divisions. 
Continental Greece. 
Attica. 
Becotia . |. 
Enhoea . . . |-Pashalik of Fgripe. 
Eastern Hellas or Livadin4 Loctis Opunt ‘J 
Phocis . 
Doris. . 
Locris Ozole 
Btolia . . 
‘Acarnasia . , }Pashalik of Toannina. 
Thesprotia . | 
Fag aE thro Molossin . 
Upper Thessaly 
Lower Thessaly. § ae 


Western Hellas. - 


Peninsular Greece, or the Morea. 
Achaia. 


Argolis . | 
ppeaes + \ Pashalik of Tripolitan. 


Messenia . aye 
Laconia (now Maina) 
‘Tripolitza, the capital of tho Morea under the Ottomans, stands at 
‘the southern foot of Mount Meenalus (now Roino), which, extesding 
far to the N. E., bounds the western side of the elevated plains of 
Mantincia and Orchomenos,—the Yorkshire of the peninsula. The 
surrounding country is & bare and dreary Jevel tract, stigmatized by 
the ancients a4 cold and wistry, but affording excellent pasture. The 
tows i now in ruins, having been repeatedly sncked during the nero 
tutionary contest; and the recommendations of the site are 6 few, 
that, notwithstanding its central position, it is not likely to regain its 
importance. Napoli di Romania, the present capital ‘of the Greek 
republic, was, prior to 1821, the principal depot of all the produce of 

Greece. The interior of the town has nothing to recommend it, het 
ita strongly fortified harbour renders it a soost eligible and tmpetia 
position, and it has been styled the Gibraltar of the Archipelago, Its 
vicinity to the fertile plain of Argos on one side, and to the commercial 
islands of the Archipelago on the other, its unassailable strength, and 
the security of ita port, mark it out distinctly for the capital of 
maritime state, such as Greece must be, to maintain its political inde- 

pendence. See Arcos, Euncs, Mork, and TORREY. 
GREEK ISLANDS. The isiands of the Egeas Sea, composing 
the circular groupe called by the ancients, the Cyclades, im contradis- 
tinction to the eastern groupe, off the coast of Asia Minor, called the 
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Sporades. Prior to the late revolution, they contained 126,400 inha- 
DERay ie Ketogenen bythe Portes viz. 


Nant rales i i 
fer ve): _ 
Andros 


Berfino (Seriphus ) 
Sifune (Siphnos) . 


Sdili ( Delos ), the centre of the 
groupe, and Sicino are anin- 
@rea). » » « > habited. 


GREENLAND, The most northern country of the western hemir 
sphere; bounded, ou the W., by Baftin’s Bay; on the S. and §. B, 
fey the Atlantic; E. by the Icy Sea and the strait which separates it 
frum Iceland; while on the N. it stretches into unexplored polar 
regions. ‘Tho eastern coast bas been totally inaccessible in modern 
Limes from Sonting ice, although it is said to have been visited by 
Datel whalers, formerly, between the parallels of 70° and 76, The 
only known parts of the coast are, Cape Farewell, the most southern 
point, in lat. 59°, and a portion of West Greenland extending to the 
parallel! of 76°. | Various navigators, however, have proceeded in a 
noeth-casterly direction towards the Spitzhergen groupe, as high as 
lat. 80°, and towards the N. W., as far as Int, 78°, No vessel having 

gained its northern extremity, it remains undetermined 
whether Greenland is an island, or not. A ridge of lofty mountains, 
stretching from N. to 8, across the country, and covered with perpetual 
mow, forms an impassable barrier obstracting all land communication 
between the easters and western coasts. The western const has a 
tugged espect, rising from the sca in lofty, inaccessible clits; and 


ate found small juniper, willows, and birehes two or three yards 
igh, together with yarions berry-bearing bushes, wild angelica, 
sorrel, rosemary, some antiscorbatic plants, and some grasses. Wheat 
‘will mot come imto ear; after forming a stalk of some height, it 
dries up and dies; but the Moravian missionaries have succeeded in 
paleing cabbages, tursips, and radishes. As no timber grows in 
Greenland, the inhabitants would be at a dreadful loss for fuel, as 
well as for building materials for their huts and boats, were it not for 
the drift wood bronght to the shores in Large quantities by the currents. 
re great trees of various sorts, evidently torn up 

the banks of rivers in food-time, The coasts are 

‘Miled with islands, and well stocked with fish, 
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GREENLAND. 
‘sinall, afford salmon upd eray-tish. potted i summer, 
While even the springs freeze in winter, the extreme 
SR a ee ee een 
its stunted produce. | The quadrupeds are white bears, white atid 


gray foxes, white hares, rein-deer, and dogs of a particalar breed, 
which are used by the natives to draw their sledges, eight or ten being 
‘often harnessed to a single sledge, und sometimes they are ‘killed for 
food. The rein-deer are not domesticated by the Greenlanders, "The 
natives derive their chief support, however, from the sea, waa & 
their most valuable p yy, and the fishery is their chief harvest. 
No living creature contributes so largely to the Greenlanders support 
and comfort as the seal or sea-calf, The bide of thix amphibious 
‘animal, which is firm and tough, supplies bis clothing, as well 'aa‘a 
covering for his summer tent und his kayak (boat); its Sesh’ 
his most substantial and favourite food, cating much like that of 
wild boar; its fut supplies the oil which, besides lighting and wiirss- 
ing their houses, is the principal article of barter with 
the Sbres of its slaews serve for eewing-thread or silks. ef" thir SRG 
of the entrails, are made windows, curtains, and under garments 
and when iron cannot be procured, all sorts of working and hantieg 
implements are pointed with the bones, The Greenland summer lasts 
from the beginning of May Ull the end of September, during whieh 
the natives encamp in tents, The ground is not thoroughly thawed, 
indeed, till June; and in August, it begins again to snow, bet i 
seldom lies on the ground till October. This season would be agres- 
‘able, were it not for the fogs that prevail on the const, almost coo- 
tinually from April to August, In tho bays and valleys, wheré the 
id winds are excluded, the days of summer are often so" hot, 
‘es ure compelled to throw off their garments; but towards 
‘evening, the chilling alr from the ice islands makes them glad to creep 
foto thelr furs again. At the approach of winter, storms are oftes 
violent; but during the greatest degree of cold, which is in Fs 
and March, the air is usually calm, Yn summer, the sun never sets; 
But at night, it loses its splendour, shining like a very bright moon, 
Jot, giving light enough to enable a person to read the smallest ha~ 
Fecter; so that the poor Greenlanders, during their short summer, fin 
hont or fish wll the night through. During part of the winter, the 
sun is never seen above the horizon, and the day is but a moderate 
twilight. The long nights in Greenland are, however, never bo dark 
‘43 in other countries, the light of the moon aud stars belng so strongly 
reflected in the clear, cold air, from the snow and ice, that & person 
anny read by it, and the absence of the moon being often supplied by by 
the brilliant streams of the aurora borealis, ‘The Greentanders” 
evidently the same race ws the Esquimaux of the elgioueany ei 
finent, ‘They are in person short of atature, rarely exceeding five 
feet, but well-proportioned; the face uncommonly broad and a 
with high check-bones and ‘plump cheeks ; yee ‘inal, 
dall; hair black, straight, and strong, but their scanty beard is 
fully rooted out; their complexion brown, and the color of the botly 
checomes dark 7, owing, it is supposed, to” their mithy habits of 
Hiring. The wen and women dress nearly the samé, the”) 
distinction being the loog baie of the Women, while the men Grp It 
all round. They live in Tow, rode huts to winter, wnat Wa tents in 
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chants of Glasgow were owners of almost all the shipping of this 
port; but now the merchants of Greenock are the ‘ship- 
owners. Ship-building is extensively carried on here; and the &rst 
stexin-boat in Scottand vas established betweek this port and Glasgow. 
‘The first which navigated the channel between Holyhead and Deblio, 
‘Were ulso fitted out here. The herring-fishery forms the chief branch 
of locul industry, but it now possesses numerous manufactories, ‘The 
hurbour is very spacious and commodious, and is now enpable of con- 
taining 500 sail. The population of Greenock, in 1757, was under 
4000. Th 1821, oxetusive of those at sen, it was 19,000; im 2821, it 
had risen to 22,500; and is now upwards of 25,000. It is distant 
from Glasgow about 23 miles. 

GRENADA. See Guaxapa. 

GRISONS, THE. The largest of the Swiss cantons, comprising 
the upper part of the ancient Rhwtia, and lying between Upper 
Austria on the E,, the cantons of St. Gall, Glarus, and Uri om the N. 
and N. W.,and Austrian Lombardy on the S.and$.W. Itcomprehends 
Altogether about sixty principal and lateral valleys, with a superficial 
extent of 2500 square miles. The grand natural divisions consist of 
five great valleys; that of the High Rhine, that of the Hither or Law 
Rhine, that of the Ina, that of the Albula, and the Prettiges, ‘The 
Val Teline, through which the Adda descends to the Lake of Come, 
and the canton of Bormio, were ut one time attached to the 
of Coire, and continued to be baillinges of the Grisons tll ted 
when they were incorporated with the Cisalpine Ropablic, and 
Congress of Vienna assigned them in perpetuity to the Labard, 
Venetian kingdom. ‘The old political division of the country sate 
three confederations, of which the republic was originally constituted, 
still remains ; namely, the Grison or Grey League, and the League 
of God’s House in the south, and that of the Ten Jurisdictions towards 
the north, Each of these ix subdivided into communes. From the era 
of their independence in the fifteenth century to 1798, they formed @ 
separate State, In alliance with Switzerland ; but in that year they 
became incorporated with it as one of the cantons. The government 
is purely democratic, The inhabitants are said to have been named 
Grisons from the grey coata they wore in former times, The whole 
country is mountainous, being traversed by some of tho loftient #um- 
mits of the Alps. A very small part is adapted for tillage, the chief 
support of the inhabitants being derived from their berds and flocks. 
‘The mountains are rich in minerals. A few cotton-works at Colre, 
the cupital, are, however, the only manufactures of importance, nd 
cattle and wood are the chief exports, From Cotre, in the valleyof 
the Rhine, # new road leads over the Bernardine, 7000 fect above the 
sea, to Bellinzona in the valley of the Ticino, which affords’ the 
shortest route from the Grisons to Milan and Venice, and presents 
some very wild and striking scenery, The total popolation of thd 
Grisons has been estimated at 73,000, of whom about 28,000/are 
Catholics, and the rest Protestants, Classed according to their dia- 
Jocts, it is calculated that 26,000 speak German, about 10,000 Italiay, 
‘and about 87,000 the Romana rustica or Romanenyue, which is apposed 
to be the remains of the ancient Rhetian language. 

GRONINGEN. A province of the Netherlands, taking its name 
from its chief towa, situated on the rivers Hunse and Fine. The 
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of the gea. In the 38 years between 1766 and Ise, the mises-ef 
Guanaxuato produced annually, on the average, 64a ‘poland troy 
of silrer, and from 1600 to 1600 mares of gold. dharevlasn 
GUAKDA, LAGO DI. A lake of Austrian Italy, ‘tte 
of the ancients, formed by the Mincius, still called the Mimeios it 
lies hetween the territosies of the Bresciano and the Veronese, andiis 
reckoned about 35 miles in length by about 12 ia breadth. in seme 
paras be however, it is much bronder; and ancient authorition make ite 
dimensious far’ more considerable,—as much as 62 milesyby 1) 
Owing to the sudden storms which come down from the mountains) 
its navigation is very dangerous. It is almost surrounded with) tie 
Alps, except at its southern extremity, where the Mincio Bows eubot 
‘it, deep and clear, to traverse the fertile plain that extends to Maritaas 
ere the last river of Lombardy that falls the Po, and itforma 
Sha houndery of the two. governments of Milan und) Venice. “>See 
Mant, » ard 
GUATIMALA. One of the nine governments of Spanish Algerted 
comprising the provinces of the isthmus which conneets the pesiirr 
#ulas of Northern and Southern America. The river Chililloqwestits 
boundary towards the Mexican province of Oa on the NioWy, 
and it extended south-eastward to the district of Chiriquiy-where'the 
jurisdiction of New Granada terminated, The territory eotnpridied 
‘within these limits is ubout 900 miles in length ; its. breadth, 
ocean to ocean, varies from 180 to $00 miles; and its surfnoe has 
‘been estimated at 26,000 square leagues, with @ population, in 1600; 
of about 1,200,000 sonls, In 1821, the inhabitants of Guatimala 
shook off the Spanish yoke; and for «short time, some of thd pros 
vinces were wnited to the Mexican empire. On the 17thof December, 
the Congress declared Guatimala a federal republic, comprising-the 
five states of Guatimala (Proper), Salvador, Honduras, Nicuragmayesd 
Coata Rica, under the denomination of the United Provinces of Centtal 
America, The population, according to the most ‘recent ‘accounts; 
now amounts to 1,650,000 souls. ‘The greater part of the old intendaney 
of Chiapa, which formerly belonged to Guatimala, adhered! tovthe 
Mexican Republic; and the tract of coast extending from Cape Gracias 
@ Dios to the river Chagres, a distance of 180 leagues, ealled 
the Mosquito coust, including the province of Tologalpa,was claimed by 
Colombia, in virtue of an arrangement made in 1803, by which it was 
separated from the eaptain-gencralship of Guatimala, and annexed to 
ithe yiceroyalty of New Granada. Eventually, it may be antieipated 
that the remainder of Nicaragua, with Costa Rica, ‘and probably 
Salvador, will unite with the South American States; while the pre- 
vinces to the northward and west of Cape Camaron, now included in 
the States of Guatimala and Honduras, will more naturally connert 
themselves with the Mexican States. The intestine disorders and 
desperate party contention which have for years agitated. the new 
republic, will tend to hasten this event, Guatimala has no resowrces 
vsufficient to constitate it under any circumstances & powerful\-or in- 
dependent State, It presenta little that is interesting in either its 
history, its monuments, or its social condition; but-the geological 
structure and natural phenomena of the country are peoatiarly worthy 
of jnyestigation. The. range of lofty mountains which overlooks the 
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stands in a fertile valley shut in by mountains and hills, —. 
vince of Sacatepec, which together with those of 
Solola, formed the ancient kingdom of Kachiquel. This alkghteo 
monly called the valley of Guatimula, but the native name of which 
is Toerto or Panchoi) occupies nearly the centre of a chain of nine 
basing or valleys of varying elevation, comprised within one rast 
clreuit, between the mountains of Qaexaltenango oa the W., aed the 
maritime district of Chiqaimula on the Atlantic coast, This chain 
apparently bears an analogy to the series of immense plains whieh 
‘encircle the capital of Mexico. The highest of these valleys, thatof 
Chimaltenango, produces wheat and European fraits, and is $0 com 
plete a level, that the waters of one half of the town of Sant’ Anayit 
is suid, descend towards the Atlantic, and those of the other halfinto 
the Pacitic, The valley of Guatimala is to the S. of this; and) mext 
fo it on the E., is the valley of Mixco, in which New Guatimala is 
built, To the N. W. is that of Xilotepec, in which the sugar-cané is 
cultivated. The repeated misfortunes which had befallen the old 
city from yolcanie eruptions and earthquakes, led to the ereetion of 
the new capital, to which the seat of government was formally trans- 
ferred in January, 1776. The old site has not been entirely aban- 
doned, but retains the honour of a town. The population of the 
capital, a few years ago, was between 25,000 and 30,000 souls, In 
the recent intestine contests, the Guatimalians have inclined to ® 
central government and moderate policy, the church and the old 
aristocracy having considerable influence in the city; while the inka- 
bitants of Sam Sulvador are in favour of an ultra-liberal government 
and the expulsion of the clergy and the old families, 

GUAYAQUIL. A river, city, and province of Quito. ‘The river 
Guayaquil, the bargest of the streams that flow from the western 
declivity of the Colombian Andes, is formed by the uaion of various 
streams and the torrents which flow in all directions from the moun- 
tains in the rainy season, when the river inundates the country toa 
great extent, Afler pursuing a winding course, it flows into the 
Pacific in the Bay of Puna, in lat, 2° 27'S. The river is navigable 
for vessels 110 miles, but the shifting sand-banks render the savign- 
tion by lurge vessels perilous. Yet in December, 1819, Lord Coeh= 
rane, then admiral of the Chilian navy, proceeded up the river im his 
Sag-ship the O'Higgins, 48 guns, without a pilot, and by night; and 
suddenly appeared before Guayaquil, to the utter consternation of the 
inhabitaots, He there captured two large armed merchantmen badea 
with timber for Lima; but the frigate of which he was in quest, 
having thrown her guns and stores overboard, was able to ascend the 
river beyond reach of the O'Higgins; and Lord Cochrane, finding 
further pursuit impracticable, returned to Chile, Guayaquil is seated 
at the head of the gulf ot estuary to whieh it gives name, where the 
river is upwards of three miles in width. It is ove of the hand= 
somest towns in South America, bat the houses are very slightly 
built, chiedly of wood and ¢apia, The women ure proverbially haod- 
some, and differ remurkably from the belles of Lima, in baving com- 
plexions as fair and clear as any Europeans, with blee eyes and light 
Aair, Guayaqall was made « royal dock-yard in 1767, and the abus- 

dance of excellent timber in its nekghhourhood renders it a very fit 








Bot exceeding 55 leagues by 30, Of these 24,000 were settleddin the 
‘Missions, which were withdrawn from the direct in@uenee’ of the 
power, and inaccessible to whites; viz. 17,000 in the tite 
tory of the Catalonian Capuchins, and 7000 in that of the Franciscans. 
‘The Capuchin territory extended from the eastera bank of the Carony 
and the Paragua, to the banks of the Imatacu, the Curumi, aod the 
Coyoni rivers; bordering south-eastward om the British colony of 
Easequibo, and southward, on the Brazilian settlements om the Rie 
Branco, The whole of this country is open, fall of fine — 
and contained, in 1804, ut least 60,000 head of cattle. 
algo small elevated spots affording a healthy and temperate pric 
and the soil richly repays cultivation. The most populows villages 
of the Missions contained, in 1797, between 600 and 900 inhabitants; 
but in 1818, epidemic fevers swept away more than a third, im some 
‘instances nearly half the population, The three Indian races! who 
formed the elements of the population were, the Guayanoes, whoy in 
the sixteenth century, gave their name to this vast countrys the 
Caribbees, and the Guayeas. ‘The whole of the southern part is 
traversed by independent hordes of Caribbees, the feeble remains éf 
that warlike people once so formidable to the missionaries.) \'The 
total number of the Independent Indians inhabiting the Delta ofthe 
‘Orinoco and the forests, is supposed to be nearly 10,000; and the whole 
of the population of Guiana is estimated by Humboldt at only 45,000, 
‘oF one to every five square miles. The original capital, San Thome, 
‘was situated opposite to the island of Faxardo, at the confluesceof 
‘the Carony and the Orinoco; it was destroyed by the Duteh in 1679, 
‘The second town of the name was founded in 1601, nearly 12 leagues 
B. of the mouth of the Carony, and made @ courageous resistance 
‘aguinst Sir Walter Raleigh in 1617. It is now called View Guijana 
(Old Guiana). ‘The present capital was founded im 1764, early 
50 leagues W, of the mouth of the Curony, the site being choses as 
completely out of reach of hostile incursions; but it is, om the other 
hand, ill adapted for commerce, as the difficulty of ascending theriver 
#0 high, is serious impediment to its prosperity. In! 1800, iv com~ 
tained 6000 inhabitants, but was far from being equal at thet time-te 
Stiebracck, the capital of Demerara, the nearest English town, whieh 
contained nearly 10,000 inhabitants ; and the sitontion appears notte 
‘be recommended hy alubrity, being subject to destructive epidemic 
fevers. The province of Goyana is now included with thoseet 
Camana) Barcetona, ted Margarita, in the dopirencaten ‘Orindeo, 
Sev Onixoce. we 
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Britivh district of Goclwar, Kattywar (a uame applied at one tinie to 
the whole peninsula), belonging to the Katty chieftains, and the dis- 
tricts of Babrevawar, Sereth, Berudda or Jaitwar, Okannendel, 
Shalawar, and Halawar, which are in the possessiog of varidus native 
chiefiains. Eastern or Continental Gujerat comprises the districts of 
Kairah, Baronch, Surat, and Attaveesce, belonging to the British ; 


Baroda and Rajpepla, belonging to the Guikwar; und Champaneer, 
which belongs to the possessions of Sindin. The Guikwar (or, as the 
name ix variously written, Guicowar, Gackwar, Gaikevad) is the 
family name of the hereditary Mahratta sovereign of Baroda, to whom 
Nem aed eile pede econ pies eee 
atone time belonged. His territory is still considerable in 
and Cutch, as well as in the eastern districts, though strangely inter. 
sected by those of the British, Sindia, and several independent rajahis. 
His income amounts to nearly 800,000/, annually, and he is supposed 
to possess more real power, as well as wealth, than any native sore~ 
reign in India, except Runjeet Singh, Sindia, and the Rajah of 
Mysore. A great part of the country, indeed, is a wild jangle, but 
the fertile and cultivated parts aro remarkably prodective and popu 
Jous. The capital of Gujorat ander the Mobasmmedans was Ahmed. 
abad, on the Sabermutty, one of the largest capitals of the Bast, 
having Cambay for its port. Kairah, near the confluence of the War- 
tuck and the Serry, may be considered as the capital of British 
Gujerat, being the head-quarters of a distinct jurisdiction wndér the 
Presidency, comprising an extensive tract on both sides of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Surat, however, is by far the most consider> 
able place in the Bombay Presidency, See Surat. About twos 
thirds of the population of Gujerat consist of Coolies (Kholees), a 
mixed race supposed to have sprang from the union of Rajpoots with 
the aboriginal Bheels. Their chief employment is agriculture, and, 
under the British Government, they are often industrious farmers and 
labourers. They are a hardy, stout race, naturally daring and tuts 
bulent; and the predatory Coolics take great pride in their martial 
‘weapons. In the western part of the Peninsula, as on the opposite 
side of the Galf of Catch, the population consists of a number of tribes 
of different extraction and mixed originy cultivators or predatory. 
‘See Breer and Curce. 

GUINEA, The name given by the Portuguese to the countries on 
the southern const of Western Africa, from the mouth of the Gambia 
to Cape Lopez, and afterwards extended to the Angola coast. In 
fact, under the title of Lord of Guinea, assumed by the Portuguese 
Movarch in the fifteenth century, that sovereign claimed a right of 
prohibiting the other European powers to land or to traflic om any 
part of the African continent; and this exorbitant pretension, being 
sanctioned by tha Court of Rome, was for a time recognised. | The 
most probable derivation of the name is from Ginnee or Jenné, on the 
Niger, the fame of which, a8 a great commercial emporium, seems to 
have reached the Portogorse navigators on their first distovery of 
the Gold Coast, and probably led them to name the country from its 
soppased enpital, Atthe time that this tithe was aseumed by John IL, 
the fort of Mina on the Gold Coast had beewestablished asithe,centre 

of the Portaguese power in Africa, und ax the’ yoint from which 
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a kingdom to which the greater part has been for some time: 
and the lungaage of which appears to be the parent of all the: 
that are spoked, Tho subdivisions are, 1. Laango. 2) Cong. ms 
Angola, or Dongo, 4. Bengueta, 5. Matumba. See Congo.) 

GULF, A deep indentation of the coust-line of a country, 
than & creek, but smaller than a sea. It is sometimes used ns 
mous with buy, agreeably to its derivation from xaos; but is'more: 
generally distinguished from it as being more ekmgated thai 'bay~ 
shaped or semi-circular, ‘Thus we speak of the Gulf of Venice and! 
tho’ Galf of California, the Bay of Bengal and the Bay of Biseky, 
Sometimes the words gulf and sea are used convertibly: thiet,, the! 
Adriatic Sea is improperly called the Gulf of Venice; the Gelf-of 
Mexico is now described as the Mexican Sea, and the Arabian Gulf 
ia the denomination generally given by geographers to the Red. Sea! 
‘The figurative ase of the word gulf, however, seems to denote that its 
primary neceptation was that of w deep and narrow: strait betwees 
two promontories, where the navigation is rendered perilous by curt! 
rents and eddies that threaten to. swallow up the mariner, 
the word is used a8 synonymous with depths, and Shakspenre baw thiv 
comparison : 

“ England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf.” = 


‘The entrance to a gulf is generally a strait, or narrower than ‘within! 
it, Whereas a bay is widest wt its entrance. 

"GULF STREAM, Avery remarkable current, which lows =pae 
easter coast of North America, through the Gulf of Florida, tothe’ 
N.E. Anarm of this stream, between the parallels of 48° amd 60 
Nay runs from the 8. W. towards the coust of Europe, and sometinnes 
deposits on the western coasts of Ireland and Norway, fruit of 
trees belonging to the tropical region of Amorica, ‘This current hae 
lao carried to the shores of the Hebrides, part of the cargues of vessel 
wrecked in the Indian seas; and the wreck of the Tilbury, bared 
near Jamaica, was found on the coast of Scotland. When the westera 
winds are of long duration, a current is formed in the high latitudes, 
‘which rune directly towards the E, 8. E. from the coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador as far as the N. of Scotlaid; and in 1682, and 1684, 
some Esquimaux, driven out to sea in their leathern canoes, were 
carried by the currents to the Oreades. The Gulf Stream, or Florida 
‘Stream, is attributable to two coincident causes; the current formed 
by the flood-tide setting in between Cuba and Yucatan, and the fresh 
water brought dows by the Mississippi and other large rivers which 
fall into the Mexican Sea, and which,.not being able to flow out is the 
direction of the tide current, Is turned round the eastern shores of 
Florida, and sets northward along the Atlantic coast of America 
‘The waters in the Gulf Stream, in the greater part of its course to 
the N, of the Bahama Isles, are found, by the thermometer, tolbe 
warmer than those of the seas bordering upon it; a proof that thoy 
Come from a warmer climate ; and they are also foubd to be less salt 
Lp ‘the Ocean, indicating, that they must consist chieiy of! eis 
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diffesed through Scotland, The western part aboumds with coal. 
‘The southern part comprises the northern dectivity of the Lassner 
muir hills, which afford pasture to large flocks of sheep. ‘The Tyne 
is the only considerable stream. The chief towns ure, Haddingtoa, a 
very ancient burgh, ou the Tyne, which gives name to the cousty; 
Dunbar, and North Berwick. Population, 36,145, 

HADRAMAUT. A maritime district of the Arabian peninsula, 
bordering on the Arabian Sea, between Yemen on the S. W., aud 
Omaun on the N. E. It includes the districts of Seger or Sheh'r, 
famous for its frankincense, the hilly district of Mahrah, and part of 
Jafa. Little is known of the country, which is divided among several 
independent shiekhs, 

HEMUS, MOUNT. In ancient geography, the mountains which 
divided ‘Thrace from Meesia and the countries bordering on the Isteror 
Danube. It is now known under the name of the Balkan: which see. 

HAERLEM. A large city of the Netherlands, in North Holland, 
seated on the Spaaren, about three miles from its month, and) oom 
menicating by canals with Leyden and Amsterdam. It is famons for 
the severe siege which it sustained for eight months against the son 
of the infamous Duke of Alva in 1672-3, but which was terminated 
by its surrender. It is a place of considerable manufacturing industry, 
and its linen ix noted for its whiteness. It contains an academy of 

jences with a valuable museum, a botanic garden, and. some other 
public institutions; and its principal chureh has one of the Goest 
‘rgans in Europe. The population is about 22,000. 

HAGUE, THE. (Der Haag.) The state town of the kingdom of 
the Netherlands, situated in the province of South Holland, about 
Uiree miles from the sea. It is considered as one of the hutsdsomest 
towns in Europe, and is very agreeably situated. It is a place of ao 
tmde, deriving its importance fram being the seat of the court and the 


legislature, 

HAINAN. A large island of the Chinese Sea, separated by a 
harrow strait from the promontory which forms the southern 
of the Chinese province of Quantong, dividing the Chinese Sea from 
the Gulf of Tongking. The larger part is very fertile, and the moen- 
tajnous districts are said to contain mines of gold and Inpis-laxuli, 
and to be clothed with forests of odoriferous and other valuable 
woods. It is now im the possession chiefly of Ladrone pirates, but 
belongs to China. 

HAINAULT. An inland province of the Netherlands, lying be 
tween the French frontier and the provinces of Fianders, South Bra- 
bant, and Namur. It has « superiicial extent of 1700 square miles, 
consisting of fertile undelating plains, watered by the Scheldt, the 
Sambre, and the Haine, The principal towns, Tournay, Moss, and 
Charleroi, give name to the three distriets into whieh the province ix 
divided. The ancient county of Hainault comprised also # consider- 
able portion of the French department of the North and of the 
Ardennes; a territory still distinguished as French Haimntlt. 10 
witaation a8 a border country has rendered it the theatre of many of 
the great military contests of the powers of Europe; and Enghion, 
Dron, Fontenoy, Maiplageet, and other memorable spots) wre:ts 

this proviece, The population ts about 580,000, 

HALBERSTADT. A principality of Prassia, formethy) aide 
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‘but now forming part of the government of Mag- 

‘The Harts Movstains crass the southern part of the territory, 

am area of 580 square miles, with a population of 120,000, It has a 

capital of the same mame, situated on the great rosd from Bronewick 
to Leipsig, 25 miles 5. W. of Magdeburg. 

HALICARNASSUS. In ancient geography, a city of Caria, in 
Asia Minor; situnted at the head of the Sinus Ceramicus, or Gulf of 
Ros, ite to the Island of Kos or Arcounesus. The site now 
hears the same of Boodroom (ruins); and the fort is supposed to 
ocenpy the site of the castle and palace of Mausolus, 

HALIPAX. The capital of Nova Scotia in British America, 
situated on the western side of Chebucto Bay, where 1000 sail of the 
largest ships may ride with safety. At the northern extremity is a 
royal navy-yard, The town consisted, in 1700, of anly 700 houses 
with 4000 inhabitants; it now coatains 1680 houses with « population 
of between 14,000 and 16,000, The English town of Halifax, after 
which it is named, is situated in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
is famous for its clothing trade. 

HALLE. A large town of Prussian Saxony, seated on both sides 
wf tho Saale, avd famous for its university, There are several other 
German towns of the same name : « fortified town of Wirtemberg, 
seated om the Kocher; a town of the Tyrol; a town of Prassian 
Westphalia; and a town of South Brabant: there is also a Halle in 

another in Sweden ; and 4 town of the vame of Hallein in the 
Austrian dutehy of Salzburg, on the Salza. Every one of these places 
i, we believe, famous for its salt-works, to which the name seems to 


THALYS. In ascient geography, one of the most considerable 
tivers of Asia Minor. It was the eastern boundary of the kingdom of 
‘Crommas, the erossing of which proved fatal to him, according to the 
ambiguous response of the oracle, If Croesus pass the Halys, be shall 
destroy great empire. It takes its name from its saline waters. 
Rising inthe Cappadocina declivity of Taurus (the Argish-deg), meat 
Kaisarieh, it winds throagh Cataonia and Cappadocia, and, efter 
Separating the latter from Paphlagonia, falls into the Buxine, It is 
now called Kisit-ermuk (Red river), a vate derived from the colour 
of tts muddy waters. 

A city of Persia, seated at the foot of Mount Al- 
wend, or Elwued, on the great route from Bagdad to the Caspian, 
and in the way from Isfahan to Tabriz and Ardebecl. It stands in 
( radtgraaer i etna rary dha Ae aera 

ancient Echatana, the Median capital; being itself a mean clay-boilt 
town of about 9000 houses, with a population of about 40,000 souls, 
‘including 600 Jewish families, and nearly the same number of Arme- 
nians. It has been famous in modern days ouly for its manufacture 
of leather ; hat eo city of Parsis presents more objects of antiquarian 


research. 

HAMAH. A town of Syria, on the Orontes. It is the Hamath of 
the Old Testament, and the Epiphania of the Greeks. 

HAMBURG, Ono of the xreatest commercial cities of Germany, 
and-n free city, 11 is sitented in that part of Holstein formerly called 
the Stormar, on the right bank of the Elbe, where it receives tne Wits, 
sivera Alster and Bille, about 76 miles from the sea. The ety 
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intersected in all directions by canals, so as to resemble im that respect, 
a6 Well ns io the manners of the citizens, a Dutch city. It bas several 
harbours formed by the Alster aod the Elbe: the batter river here 
forms anoble expanse of water from three to six miles in) breadth, 
A populous suburb on the western side of the city, is separated only 
by a wall from Altona. ‘The city has various manufactares, but bas, 
jn snodorn times, been distinguished and supported chiefly by its 
commerce, About 2000 vessels now ester the port ansually. In 
1817, out of 1640 vessels which arrived, 689 were from Great Britale, 
and 239 from the Baltic. The territory of Hamburg consists of w 
small district lying round the city, of the town and bailivwic of Cex: 
haven, at the mouth of the Elbe, and of some villages in Holstein, 
forming an area of about 11 square miles with « population of 245,000 
souls; about 112,000 being included in that of the capital, Tm eon. 
junction with Frankfort, Lubeck, asd Bremen, it bas a vote im the 
Germanic Diet, See Dury and Hansu-rowss. 

HAMMAM. In Arabic, warm baths, whence our English Awe 
—_ It occurs asthe name of several places in Barbary and 
Turkey. 

HAMPSHIRE, A county of England, bordering on the English 
Channel, bounded northward by Berkshire, eastward by Surrey and 
‘Sussex, and westward by Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. It extends from 
40 to 50 miles N. and S., and has 40 miles of coast, with an area of 
about 1500 square miles or 94,000 acres. Tho Sound separates it 
from the Isle of Wight, which is comprised within the same jurisdic- 
tion, and, together with Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney, is 
included in the diocese of Winchester. The town of Southamptoe is 
‘® county of itself, and is the county town, though the quarter sessions 
‘are held in the city of Winchester. The county takes its Saxo same 
of Hantenscyre, corrupted into Hampshire, from Gwent, a term deserip- 
tive of ita open downs. About one half of the surface is devoted to 
pasturage; about one fourth is arable; and the remainder is oveupied 
With extensive forests of oak and beech, and large tracts of waste and 
‘open heath, especially on the border of Dorset, The principal forests 
are, the Forest, and the forest of Bere. Hampshire is celebrated 
for its breed of sheep and for its hogs, the bacon being the best in 
Englund. The chief rivers are, the Avon, which flows from Wiltshire, 
and unites with the Stour, in the harboar of Christcharch ; the Itchin, 
which flows by the city of Winchester, and falls into the Southampton 
‘water; and the Teste, which, owing by Romsey, enters the South- 
‘ampton inlet at Redbridge. The principal places, besides the eccle- 
siastical motropolis and the county town, are, Portsmouth, Andover, 
Lymington, Christchurch, and Stockbridge. Population, $14,313. 

HAMPSHIRE, NEW. One of the United States of North Amerie, 
originally included in the territory of Massachusetts, but coastituted 
& separate province by royal decree in 1679, It is bounded’ om the 


S. by 
Tt is 170 miles in length ; its breadth varies from 
19 to 90 miles; and its superficial area is 8,700 square miles, with a 
Population of about 270,000, See New Exotanp, 
HANOVER. A kingdom of Europe united to the Crown of Great 
Britain, consisting of the original possessions of the Dukes of Weare 





HANOVER 


wick Luneburg, and various territorial acquisitions, which now form 
am area of 14,000 square miles, with population of 1,550,000. The 
Elbe forms the boundary on the N. E.; the German Ocean on the 
N.W.; Datch Friesland and Prussian Westphalia oo the S, W.; and 
the kingdom of Saxony 06 the S, E. Tt extends about 160 miles from 
8. B, to N.W., and 100 from N/E, to S$. W. ‘The greater part of 
the territory consists of um immense plain with gentle undulations, 
bearing marks of an allovial origin, bounded towards the 8. by the 
Hartz Mountains, The banks of the rivers, in the maritime part, ure 
marshy; and in the dutchy of Luneburg occur extensive heath and 
harren moors, $0 that the country is upon the whole far from fertile, 
end’ agriculture is in a backward state. In the southern part, how- 
ever, the valleys are fertile, and the mountains are covered with 
forests, and rich in minerals. The silver mines, discovered a. ». 968, are 
‘mippesed to have been the firat opened in Europe, fron, Rede lead, 
zine, vitriol, aod sulphur are also wrought to a great extent. 
sre sotoe rich pasture districts; and he henthe ef Lenetng aetiads 
productive of large quantitics of honey and wax. 
are inconsiderable. The river Weser flows through the heart of the 
country, besides which it is watered by the Ems; the Leine, which 
falls into the Weser; the Aller, which falls into the Weser below 
Verden; the Ocker, which joins the Aller; and some other smatl 
streams. The kingdom is divided into 11 provinces, comprising the 
following territories : 

7 Chief Towns. 

4. Dutehy of Bremen, between the 
Weser und the Elbe; datchy of| 
nyereens and Land Hedeln (Gor-( 
merly belonging to Sweden) . 

2 Dutehy. ‘of Luncherg « «+ Luneburg, on the Ihmenau, 
3. Counties of Hoya avd Diepholtz | Hoya, ou the Aller. 
retspentony ne Hanae on the ne 

S. Principality of Hildesbeim (former- Caer ‘on the Inner 

© ly an independent bishopric) . ies 

1 -= <vbralgealadene pararaalia "y potters on the Lelne. , 


Verden, on the Aller, 


benhagen . : 
ay Bishopric of Oseaburg. + > + + Osnaburg, on the Hase, 


County of Linges . . - . . . Lingen, on the Elbe. 
@. Circle of Meppen and Emsbubren | Meppen. 

10. County of Bentheim +. Bentheim, an the Veehty 
41, Principality of East Friesland . | Emden, va the Ems, 


East Fricaland, Lingew, and Meppen, which are in Westphalia, and 
partof Hildeshetm, were acquired in 1815, at which period Hanover 
etded to Sparen eats N. of the Elbe, and to the grand- 
of Oldesburg, a small tract on the western frontier, ‘The 

Dake of Branswick Laneburg was raised to the electoral dignity in 
4692,» In 1714, the reigning Elector succeeded to the throne of Great 

the noxt Protestant heir to the house of Stuart, his mother 

being the daughter of Elizabeth, the consort of the Elector Palatine, 

danghterof James I. Between 1801 and 1813; Hanoverwas teyeaten\y 

7 j 
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overran by the French, and annexed, successively, to Prassia, West- 
phalia, and France. On the expulsion of the French is 1818, the 
‘whole electorate was re-established under the same of a 

In the diet, the King of Hanover occupies the fth rusk, and has four 
votes at the gencral assembly. ‘The crown is hereditary in the male 
line. ‘The prevailing religion is the Lutheran, and the ministers of 
the Lutheran church are partly supported by Government, but all 
denoniinations are tolerated. The vernaculi age ix Low German, 
Hanover, the capital, consists of an old and a now town, which are 
separated by the Leine, and coutain together about 25,000 inhabitants. 
‘The recent improvements have rendered it a handsome city. ‘The 
kingdom contains ten garrison towns, of which the most considerate 
are, Harbarg on the Elbe, opposite to Hamburg, and Hameln, at the 
couileence of the Hamel aud the Weser, Exsbden é the chief port; 
und Gottingen is the seat of learning and the focus of sockal ‘atelli- 
gence. See Gornscrn and Harrz. 

HANSE TOWNS. The name given to the free maritime cities of 
Germany, which are associated in a league for the mutsnl protection 
of their commerce. Bremen and Amsterdam were the first two who 
entered into this compact. In the thirteenth century, no fewer thei 
72 cities were included in the Hanseatic league, which became at 
Jength so formidable as to give umbrage to the neighbouring powers; 
and all the cities of France, Italy, avd England withdrew from it, 
The German towns then put themselves under the protection of the 
Empire, These were, Lubec, Bremen, Hamburg, and Dantsic. tn 
1810, these towns were all taken possession of by Napoleon, with « 
view to effect his continental system. On the fall of his empire, ther 
were restored to inilependence, with the exception of Dantzic, which 
belongs to Prussia; and they are associated with the Free city of 
Frankfort, the permanent seat of the Germanic dict, in having one 
Joint vote in the general assembly. 

HARTZ, THE. A mountainous tract of country, covered with 
forests, extending from Goslar, in the principality of Hildesbeim, 
across the southern part of Hanover, to Harzgerode in Anhalt. It 
ia about 70 miles in length by 20 in breadth, and forms part of the 
vast region anciently called the Hercynian Forest (Sytea Hereywie). 
The whole rests upon a bed of granite, which shoots up into the 
highest summits. Of these, the Brocken or Blocksberg, consisting 
entirely of granite, rises to the height of 8500 feet above the sea. 
‘The mines of the Hartz are very valuable, ‘Those of trop, whieh are 
the most productive, yield a revenue of 115,000, to the Government 
of Henover, being a tenth of the produce ; in compensation for which, 
the inhabitants of the Hartz, who are chiefly employed as miners, are 
exempt from taxes and military service. The population i abosit 
40,000, ‘The district abounds with natural curiasities, and the tha- 
bitunts are characterized by their primitive manners, thelr tove of 
music, and other strongly marked peculiarities, 

HAVANNAH. The capital of the Island of Cuba: which see. 

HAVRE DE GRACE. A commercial sea-port of France, seated 
on the right bank of the Seine, at its influx into the Baglish Channel. 
It has an excellent harbour, mach frequented by French coasters, amd 

4as constant intercourse by yassage-boats with Southampton. Its 
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Kerrera; Mall, separated from » peninsula of Argyle by a straita mile 
and a half in breadth, and containing 6000 inhabitants; Toolumkill or 
Tona, one of the most fertile and romantic of the Scottish Tales; (see 
Toxa;) Stalfa, famous for its basaltic colonnades and natural cavern; 
Coll; Tirey; Lismore Island; Rum; Egg; Muck; Cannay ; Sky, 
the largest of the islands near the main, pees with harbours, and 
containing 18,000 inhabitants; Rasay ; and Rona, The chief of the 
northern cluster, sometimes called Bishop's Islands, are: Watersay : 
Barray; South Uist; Benbicula; North Uist; Bernesiary; Harris 
and Lewis; Taransay; Scalpay; Scarp; and St. Kilda. These 
islands are almost entirely bare of trees, except in a very few favoured 
spots, Flax, hemp, potatoes, and barley are successfully cultivated 
in many of them ; and the pastures support namerous flocks and herds 
of sheep and black cattle of « #mall breed. Some of the islands 
abound with red deer and game; others with mines and minerals; 
and the lochs and inlets abound with fish, and are frequented by sea- 
birds. ‘The most important fishery is that of herrings. ‘The soll and 
climate in the various islands differ very remarkably. In the most 
northerly, the sun, at the stimmer solstice, is not above am hour 
urider the horizon at midnight, and in winter, not longer abowe it 
at mid-day. ‘The climate of the islands is divided into a wet asd a 

dry season, the former commencing in September, and lasting til 
May. The Island of Rasay, the most humid of the chain, is said 
to have nearly 00 rainy days in the year. The summers are hot. 
‘These islands were long dependant upon Norway; and when ceded 
to Scotland in the thirteenth century, they remained under the govern- 
ment of powerful and turbulent chieftains, who were the scourges of 
the kingdom. In the fifteenth century, the power of the Lords of the 
Isles was greatly broken ; but it was not till the abolition of the fendal 
system, by an act of the British legislature in 1748, that the chieftains 
were finally deprived of their power and importance. 

HEBRIDES, NEW, A cluster of islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, lying to the W. of the Priendly Islands, between the parallels 
of 14° 25" and 20°4' §., and long. 166° 40' and 170° 21' E. ‘They are 
in general mountainous, abounding with wood and water, and yield 
ing bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, plantains, yams, and the sugar-cane. The 
natives are civil and hospitable, of a slender make and dark com- 
plexion, and have mostly the frizzled hair of the oceanic negro rape. 
See Porvansia. 

HEBRON. In sacred geography, an ancient city of Palestine, the 
burial-place of the patriarch Abraham, for several years the capital 
of King David, and the birth-place of John the Baptist. It is situated 
in the heart of the bill country of Juden, 27 miles S. W. of Jerusalem. 
The modern town, called Fl Hbalil, is « considerable place, under 
the government of an Arab hakim, It is built on the slope of a kill, 
and has a strong castle. The church erected by Constantine is now 
a mosqoe, 

HEBRUS. In ancient geography, a river of Thmee, whieh has its 
source in the valleys between Mount Hemus and Rhodope, and falls 
by two mouths into the Egean Sea, nearly opposite to the islund of 

Samothrace. It is now called the Maritza: which see. 
HECLA, MOUNT. A volcanic mountain in the southern part of 





Iéeland) 4300 feet above the sen, which ranks next to Etnu and Vesti: 
‘vind in the frequency and magnitude of ite ¢reptions. See Icetann. 

HEDJAZ. Ove of the great divisions of the Arabian peninsula, 
consisting. of avast'sandy'plain ov the casters shore of the Red Sei) 
under the jurisdiction of fi ‘pasha of Djidda, the chief port, Tt iv 
the holy land of the Moslem, containing the sacred cities of Mecca 
an] Medina: which see. 

HELENA, ST. An insolated rock, about 1200 miles from the 
nearest poiut of the Africun const, which tisea ubruptly’ from the 
Atlantic im vast masses from 600 to 2700 fect above the sea, It 
‘extends ten miles and a half in length, nearly seven in breadth, and 
isabout 28 in cirewit. The loftiest summit, called Diana's Peak, ix 
nearly in the centre of the island: there is a table-land of about 
MOG acres, where almost any grain or feuit will flourish, Some 
vertlent and beautifal yulleys occupy the interstices between the hills. 
Of the forests which are said to have covered the island at its dis- 

covery, few traces now remain. The only town ix situated in James’¢ 
Valtey-on the N, W. side, and contains between 200 and 300 English 
families. St. Helena was discovered by the Portuguese in 1501, 
Prom their hands it passed into those of the Dutch, who abandoned 
infor the Cape in 1651, when the English took possession of it. In 
1673, the Crown granted the sovereignty in perpetuity to the East 
India Company. Bot in 1815, when this island was selected as the 
Gaal abode of the deposed Emperor of the French, it was ceded by 
the Gompany to Government, The whole population is about 2000, 
early one half consisting of the military or slaves. 

HELICON. A mountain of Greece, between Phocis and Beeotia, 
now called Zagara. See Greece. 

HELIGOLAND. (Hoty Istann.) A groupe of islands in the 
Nerthern Sea, nearly equidi it from the the mouths of the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Eyder, ‘They formerly belonged to Denmark, but 
were taken by Great Britain in 1807. The action of the waves has 
reduced the principal island to a great rock between two and three 

miles: im circuit, rising in the centre to a round elevation, the ascent 
tetwhich is by 150 steps, What little soil it possesses, is sand und 
lay. ‘The shores rise perpendicularly, and the island is surrounded 
with reefs and banks, the remains of its submerged territory, Ata 
short distance is a small island, called the Downs, which is ever varying 
its form. To the E. is a road, where ships may find 48 feet water, 
‘The inhabitants of Heligoland, about 2000, are descended from the 
aneient Frieslanders, whose language and manners they preserve, 
sebsisting chiefly by fishing and acting as pilots, On the northern 
end of the island is a light-house, visible at 27 miles distance, and on 
the Si a haven for boats. During the exclusion of British merchandise 
feo the continent by Napoleon, it formed a considerable depdt for a 
trade. In ancient times, the island is said to have been 
consecrated to the worship of the Saxon deity, Phoseta, whence its 
name, ‘sacred island.” 

HELIOPOLIS. | City of the Sun. Answering to the Hebrew 

the 


cities of this name. The principal ove was in 
Meciphis; a celebrated seat of learning, the site of whieh is si\\ 
° 
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warked by @ solitary obelisk, Avother city of the same im Syria, is 
now known onder the nume of Balhec: whieh see. orn 

, HELLAS. The proper name ef Continental Greece, which hu 
been revived in the modern Republic. Hence the words, Hellenic, 
Grecian; Hellenism, a Greek idiom; Hellenist; and Phil-hellevist, 
a lover of Greeea, Soe Greece. 

HELLESPONT. In ancient geography, the narrow strait leading 
from the Propoutis into the Egean, now called the Strait of Gallipoli. 
It ls about 33 miles in length, and, in the upper part, between Gal- 
Lipoli ( Callipotis) and Lamsuki( Lemperces), about Gve milesin breadth. 
‘The average distance between the Thracian and the Mysian cost, 
is about # mile and @ half, A rocky strand or mole, in the marrowest 
part, preserves the name of Gaxiler Iskelessi, the Victor's Harbour, in 
memory of the landing of the first Ottoman invaders of Europe at 
that point; and here, it seems not improbable that Xerxes fixed the 
bridge of boats by which he crossed into Greece; although another 
point has been Gxed spon by some antiquaries, imanodiately, Reser] 
 Nagara Point, where the strait is abowt a mile across, 
sites of Sestos and Abydos are now matter of conjecture. eo seeath 
of the strait, where it is five miles and a balf across, is defended by 
two castles built by Sultan Mohammed LV. in 1650, to secure his feet 
against the insults of the Venetians, who used to come and attaek it 
in sight of the old castles, See Danpaneisas, 

HELMUND, or Hiaunxn, (The ancient Btymander,) A river 
of Eastern Persia, which rises in the mountains of Haxarah, —— 
of Caubul, and, flowing to the 8. W., receives the Urghundib... After 
fertilizing part of the arid province of Seistan (or Segistan), it empties 
itself into the lake of Zerah or Zerra, the ancient Aria Poles. Ibis in 
gemeral fordable, but in winter is very deep and broad. Its sources 
‘uppear to be not very far from those of the Caubul stroam, whieh flows 
in an opposite direction to meet the Indus. 

HELVETLA. In ancient geography, that part of Gallia Belgion 
which was bounded on the N, and E. by the Rhine, om the W. | 
Mount Jura, and on the S, by the Rhodes and Lack Lemans, 
answering generally to Modern Switzerland, but eostaiued within 
narrower limits. Hence, the name of the Helvetic Republic, given by 
Napoleon to the Swiss states, 

HERAT (Heravr). A city of Eastern Persia, in tho province of 
Khorasan, the residence of a goversor subject to the Shab of Gasbul, 
Being on the high-road from Persia to India, and on the western 
frontier of Caubul or Afghanistan, it is a place of considerable trafie, 
and has an excellent manufacture of carpets, The surrounding plains 
breed a number of horses. That part of Khorasan in which Herat 
stands, is the ancient Aria or Ariana regio; and Herat, though sow 
politically disjoined from Persin, was long the capital of all Khorssax, 


It bns been taken successively by all the great conquerors of the Bast, 
from Alexander to Nadir Shab. 

HERAULT, A river of France, which rises in the Cevenmes, in 
‘the department of the Gard, and flowing southward through the 

department to which it gives name, falls into the Mediterranean at 
the port of Agda. 

HERCULANEUM. An ancient city of Campania im Italy, which, 
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siderable, and are all tributary to the Thames, ‘The chief towns are; 
Hertford, the county-town, and Ware, on the Lea; St, Albans, an 
ancient boroogh, famous for its abbey, next to Winchester eathedral 


19 market-towns. 

HESPERIA. The West. The name given by the ancient Greeks 
to Ttaly and Spain. See Awparusia. 

HESSE. An extensive territory of Germany, divided into the three 
principalities of Hesse Cassel, Heese Darmstadt, and Hesse Homburg. 
‘The principality af Hesse Cassel comprises the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Hesse, the grand-dutehy of Fulda, the territory of Hanau, and 
the lordship of Schmatkalden, with the adjacent districts of Hersfeld, 
Ziegenbain, Fritzlar, Iseuburg, and Schauenburg. In virtue of these 
possessions, the sovereign, who, prior to 1803, bore the title of Land- 
grave of Hesse, but is now dignified with that of Elector of Hesse 
and Grand-duke of Fulda, holds the eighth rank among the German 
princes, and has three votes in the grand assembly of the dict. The 
total extent is computed at 4500 square miles, with a population of 
nearly 600,000 souls. Hesse Proper, which occupies 2534 square 
miles, or more than half of the territory, is a mountainous country, 
Upper Hesse being traversed by the lofty range of the W: ; 
and the dutchy of Pulda comprises the elevated tracts of the Voxels- 
berg and the Rhoen, the latter giving rise to the river from which the 
episcopal city of Pulda, end its territory, take their name. Schmal- 
kalden is principally occupied with the forest of Thuringia. Hanaw 
is the only district in which the vine fourishes. ‘This is a territory, 
427 square miles in extent, lying on the northern bank of the Maine, 
which was formerly subject to its own counts. Hanau, the capital, 
situated on the Kinzig, not far from its junction with the Maine, and 
18 miles E. of Frankfort on the Maine, is the chief commercial city 
of Hessel Cassel, and, next to the capital of the electorate, the most 
populous, Cassel itself is situated in Lower Hesse, on the Fulda, nine 
miles 8, W, of its confluence with the Werra, at Munden, where the 
united streams take the name of the Weser. The Werra rises in the 
forest of Thuringia, and, passing near the town of Schmall 
enters the dutchy of Brunswick, where it is joined by the Puldas 
‘These rivers, with the Edder, which joins the Fulda six miles 8. of 
Cassel, and the Lahn, which fows through Upper Hease, passing by 
Marburg, the chief town, and falls into the Rhine in the dutchy of 
Nassau, are the only streams of any consequence; and the trade of 
Hesse Cassel consequently eegashes for want of an inland a 
Agriculture, too, is in a backward state, owing to the ignorance of 
the people; for, though the religion of the state, and that of the 
majority of the population, is the Reformed, education is restricted to 
the higher classes by law, and the preas is under jealous restraints, 
‘The government is an hereditary monarchy, limited by the constitution, 
‘but arbitrary and oppressive in its character.» 

‘The principality of Hesse Darmstadt, called the Grand-dutehy of 
Hesse, and belonging to another branch of the same house, comprises 
tovo distinct portions of territory on both banks of the Rhine. The 

northera portion, containing about 1900 square wiles, with a popus 
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den Of bandits: This city t# once referred to Inthe New! 
Col. iv. 18. ‘There were three other cities of the Bamé, in“ Comy- 
magene, Syria, and Crete. 

HILDBURGHAUSEN, SAXE. See Saxe. , 

HILLAH. A town of Irak Arabi, on the westera bank’ ote 
Euphrates, near the ruins of Babylon, which see, 

HIMALAYA (or Hotauar), ‘That is, the Snowy Moustafa’ A 
vust range of mountains, the loftiest on the globe, dividing’ the high 
table-land of Tibet from the plains of India. They ands ‘in length 
from N. W. to S. E. nearly 1000 miles; namely, from the detile of the 
Sutuleje near Cashmere, in lat, 32° N., long. 77° F., to oti dic valley 
the Brahmapootra in Int. 24° N,, long. 95° B, The "preadth 
to be from 70 to $0 miles. Near the sources of the Bhagi 5 the 
peak of Buddrinauth attains an elevation of 23,441 feet. Kedaruanth, 
another summit of the same ridge, is only 400 feet lower. The Puxj- 
parint or Five Peaks, forming part of the ridge between the Binge 
rattee and the Jahnavi, all rise to between 20,000 and 22,800 feet. 
‘Threo still toftier peaks rise in the Jawahir district, 66 miles tw the 
south-eastward, the highest of which (Nundidevi) is 25,750 feet above 
the sea. North of Katmandoo, the range again attains the 4 
ous elevation of 24,740 feet above the sea. But the Mont Blane of 
the Himalaya, is « remarkable peak near the source of the | 
river in ‘Tibet, distinguished by the name of Dhawalu-giri, 
Mouptain; which, Mr. Colcbrooke thinks, may safely be pronourieed 
to exceed 26,862 fect above the sea; nearly 5000 fect higher than the 
loftiest summit of the Andes, See Asta. 

HINDOSTAN. See Expra, 

HIPPO, See Brzenra and Bona, \ 

HISPANIA. In ancient geography, the Spanish anne : whieh 
was divided by Augustus into Hispania 

lberia of the Greeks; Lusitania, between the Dowrd atti 

, which included the whole of Portugal and Algarréy with 

J part of Spanish Estremadura; and Batics, 

answering nearly to the modern Andalusia, The name is of tnkniown 
derivation, the etymologies usually given being quite absurd; 

HISPANIOLA. See Haytt. 

HOANG-HO, Yellow River. One of the two principal vers 
‘of China, whieh see, 

HOHKENZOLLERN. A small principality of Germany, im the 
circle of Suabia, surrounded by Baden and Wirtemberg. It is divided 
into two territories ; that of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, 
about 800 square miles, with about 85,000 inhabitants; and Hohen- 
zollera Hechingen, containing between #0 and 90 sqaure wailes, with 
15,000 inhabitants; each taking its name from the chief town, Eatels 
ina its petty sovereign, who is a member of the Germanle Contede- 
ration. The prevailing religion i Roman Catholic. ‘The largest 
town in the whole principality, which js mountamous, is "Hechingen, 
on the Starzel, containing about 3000 inhabitants, 

HOLLAND. ‘The principal of the seven provinces of the Netiier- 
lands which revolted ngainst Philip I. of Sptin, and, after woes 
struggle, formed an independent federal republic under a 
Hence, the name of this province wes extended to the whote’ 

Holland Proper consists of a peninsula washed by the German 
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their factories; but since Calcutta has beea made the capital, it has 
sunk into insignificance. See Cacurra and Gaxors, 

HOR, MOUNT. In sacred geography, a mountain of Arabia 
Petroa, belonging to the range of Seir, or Shehir, still called Djebel 
Shera. The supposed tomb of Aaron is shown on the summit of an 
‘almost inaccessible point, near the ruins of Petra. 

HOREB. In sacred geography, 2 mountain or mountalsous dis- 
trict of the Arabian wilderness, otherwise called Sinai, whieh see. 

HORIZON, THE. From ogy, I bound. One of the great circles 
of the sphere, whose plane passes through the centre of the ewrth, 
and whose poles are the zenith and the nadir; the upper bemisphere 
being visible, the lower one hidden. 

HORN, CAPE. The southernmost point of South America, 
situated in lat. 65° 58 8., long. 67° 46’ W. It is, in fact, the southern 
point of a groupe of islands, which are divided from the main conti« 
nent by the Straits of Magellan. 

HOTTENTOTS, The indigenous inhabitants of the Cupe of Good 
Hope and the adjacent districts, as far northward as the Orange river, 
and bounded eastward by the territory of the Caffer tribes. 
the atrocious system pursued towards them by the Dutch settlers, 
they have been reduced in numbers, as well as degraded in condition, 
Lill they are now supposed not to exceed 12,000 souls. They are a 
peculiar race, quite distinct from the African negro or the Caffer, 
‘Their complexion is a yellowish brown, but many are nearly as white 
‘as Europeans. Their features, especially the high cheek-bones and 
oblique eyes, resemble those of the Tatar race, Their hair grows in 
tufts as bard as a shoebrash, Their limbs are well proportioned and 
delicate, In disposition, they are naturally mild, patient, frank, and 
honest, discovering a decided regard to truth, kind and generous to 
cach other, much attached to their children, cleanly, by no means 
deficient in intelligence, although their language is extremely Be 
‘and rude; and they make admirable agricultural servants, 
dialect differs from every other known language, in the peculiar 
clucking of the tongue which accompanies their pronunciation of many 
consonants. They are a nomadic race, but are now principally to be 
found as menial servants within the Cape Colony, and are fast dis- 
appearing as a nation. The children of the Hottentot women who 
marry whites, are, however, numerous, active, and robust, and are 
becoming an important class of the population. ' Sce Care CoLonY. 

HOUSSA. A country of Western Nigritia or Soudan, comprising 
the seven extensive provinces of Kano, Ghoober, Kashna, Zegzeg, 
Dowry (or Doree), Ranoo, and Yareem or Guari. It is bounded on 
the E. by Bornou, N. by the desert, W. by Boussa, and S. by a 
mountainous district inhabited by heathen negro tribes. The central 
province is Kashna; the most extensive, Zegzeg; the most warlike, 
Ghoober ; and the most fertile, Kano, The capital of Kano, which 
bears the same name, has become the emporium of all Houssa, The 
greater part of the country is now in possession of the Fellatahs; but 
the Houssa language is different from the Foulah, being that of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

HUDSON'S BAY, A large bay-shaped gulf, or, more properly, 

sediterranean sea of North America, lying between the parallels of 
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1 OF N., and the meridians of 78° and 95° W. It is bounded, 
E., by the pesinsula of Labrador; on the W. and S. by the 
territory of New North Wales and New South Wales; while 

south-eastern extremity forms a deep gulf called James's Bay, 
which receives, at its head, the Moose River of Upper Canada. A 
great number of streams discharge themselves into the same basin: 
the largest is the Nelson or Saskatchawine, which rises in the Rocky 
Mosntains, and, after a course of 2500 miles, falls into Hudson's Bay 
‘at its south-western extremity, The entrance to the Bay from the 
Atlantic is by Hudson's Strait, which was discovered by the eminent 
navigator whose same It bears, in his last and fatal voyage, 4. p, 1610. 
The opening of the strait is between Resolution Isle on the N., and 
Batton’s Isles off the Labrador coust, The mediterranean sea into 
whieh it leads, extends about 900 miles from N, to'S,, and its breadth 
is from 105 to 390 miles; but the severity of the climate, and the 
barren and repulsive character of the rocky or marshy shores, render 
the discovery of small importance to navigation. ‘The mouths of all 
‘the rivers are barred by shoals, except that of the Churchill, where the 
largest ships may lie. Down these rivers, the Indian fur-traders find 

S quick passage ; but their return is « labour of many months, The 

Hudson's Bay Company have several settlements and forts on the south 
‘Western coast. The most northern settlement is Churchill Fort, near 
the mouth of the river of the same name; and the furthest inland is 

Hodson’s Fort, on the Saskatchawine (or Saskashawan), in long. 106? 

‘27° 20" W., lat. 53° 0' 32” N, The torritory claimed by the Company 
extends as far S. as lat, 49°, and as far W. as long. 115°, comprehend. 
ing a tract between 1300 and 1400 geographical miles in length, with 
‘@ medial breadth of 360; thioly inhabited by Indian hunting tribes. 
HUDSON RIVER. A river of the United States of North America, 
which rises in & mountainous district, in the northern part of the state 
of New York, in lat. 44° 10’ N., and, after receiving the Mohawk, 
Pursues a course nearly due S. to the Atlantic, which it enters below 

New York. It is remarkably straight for 200 miles. The tide flows 

‘up as far as Troy, and sloops ascend to that port; while 

fine may ascend as far as Hudson, 124 miles above Ne 

HUMBER, A river of England, dividing the counties of Lincoln 
wad York, and falling into the German Ocean near Holderness, It is 
formed by the junction of the Ouse, the Aire, and the Trent, and is, 
next to the Thames, the principal outlet for the waters which fall on 
the eastern side of the island, It is also one of the principal channels 
for the inland trade, communicating, by its head streams and canals, 
with the Mersey, the Dee, the Ribble, the Avon, the Severn, and the 


HUNDRED. A canton or division of a county, of which the 
constable is the chief officer, If is supposed to have been so named, 
from its containing a hundred families, oF from its farnishing a hundred 
able mon for the king's wars, 

HUNGARY. A kingdom of Europe, now annexed to the Austrian 
empire; bounded on the N. by Galicia; E. by Transylvania ‘and 
Wallachia; 8. by Bosnia, Shvonia, and Croatia; and W. by Moravia, 
Austria Proper, and Styria, It extends about 370 miles in length 
and 360 im breadth, comprising an area of 84,500 equate miles, ot, 

o3 
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Galicia by civil wars und feudal oppression. ‘They bave 
grated to Bukowine and Transylvania, Their numbers in Hungary 
ure ubout 360,000: they are mostly indolent, poor, and semi-barbarous. 
‘The Germans amount to 500,000; the Wallachians, to about the same 
number. The Hungarians or Magiars, who amount to about 3,500,000, 
are chiefly concentrated in the circle of the Trans-Danube, in the hills 
round Presburg, Eslau, and Szathmar, and the mountainous districts 
near Torna, Goemwr, and Kaschau, Considerable obscurity hangs 
over thelr name and origin; but the most probable opinion identifies 
them with the Avars, Ougres, or Ungres, who were a branch of the 
Hounic confederacy, and of the Uralian or Finnic race. The natne 
Hun, see Hunugari) is apparently derived from Hunni-Var, under 
whi jation they are mentioned by the Gothic historian, Magiar, 
the national appellative, (written also Mazares,) is a word of unknown 
derivation, but seems to have distinguished a large division of the 
nation who emigrated under seven leaders from the banks of the 
‘Upper Don, The Hungarians embruced Christianity, afler the example 
of their monarch, towards the close of the tenth century; previously 
tw which they were « barbarous people, addicted to superstition und 
angic, like the Finns, and eating horse-tlesh at their religious feasts, 
like the Scandioavians. King Ladislaus the Holy, oné of the most 
illustrious of the Hungarian monarchs, conquered Croatia, Slavonia, 
and part of Dalmatia; Galicia, Servia, and Balgaria were subse- 
quently subjugated; and under Lewis I., who was elected King of 
Poland, the Hungarian monarchy was equal in extent to the present 
Austrian empire, His successors were unable to retain his dominions, 
Lewis I1., the Hungarian Justinian, was defeated and slain by the 
‘Ottomans under Soliman I,, in 1526; and the kingdom, invaded on 
almost every side by the Ottomans, became for more than a century 
the seat of sanguinary conflict between the Christian and Mussul- 
man armies. The contests of rival claimants for the throne of Hun~ 
gary, each of whom appealed to the Ottoman Sultan as his Jord 
paramount for protection and support, incited Soliman 1, in 1541, to 
‘seize the disputed kingdom, and convert it into a beylerbeylik of the 
‘Tarkish empire; and the nables were reconciled to the loss of thelr 
national independence, by the preservation of their religion, their 
privileges, and their possessions. Both Transylvania and Hungary 
continued, however, to be the theatre and subject of hostilities between 
the Porte and Austria, till, in 1687, the plains of Mobatz, where Soli- 
man I, triumphed over the Hungarian mouarch 160 years before, 
became fatal to the Ottoman forces. Hengary, Transylvania, and 
Slavonia were recovered by the Imperial armies, and the treaty of 
Carlovits in 1693, confirmed the humiliation of the Ottoman power 
and the conquests of the Emperor. The constitution of Hangary is a 
mixed monarchy, The Dict consists of two chambers, the one com- 
posed of the nobles and clergy, the other of deputies of the counties, 
elected by the nobles, and the representatives of the free towns The 
provincial governments are in a great measure i of the 
crown, being in the hands of hereditary yalatines. Hungarian 
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thelr little republic, no Turk being allowed 

or to advance beyead the quay. The popubstion ii 

to 40,000 souls, almost exclusively Albasinns, ‘Tho trade of Hydra 
necessity alone induced its inhabitants to 

for their country, this little Tyre.of the Egean 

commercial i 


importance. 

al . From iday, water, and yyadsy I describe, 
‘The art of measuring und describing the watery part of the globe, 
‘an account of coasts, gulf, harbours, tides, soundings, the 

‘and bearing of one port from another, Sc. 
RRARROREAN, ‘That is, beyond the North, er most northerly. 
term applied by the ancicats to the region and nations situated to 

N. of the Seythians, 
 HYRCANIA. In ancient geography, a country of Asia, bordering, 
om the south-eastern shore of the Mare Hyrcunum or Caspian Sea, 
haying Media on the £., Parthia S., and Margiana W. It answers to 
the modern province of Astrabad with part of Mazanderan; and the 
ancient naane appears to be preserved in that of the river Khurkan, 
Korgan, Korean, Gourgaun, or Jozjan, (for it is written, and perhaps 
prenoanced under all these varicties,) which divides Hyreania Propria 
ot Astrabad from Dahistun, There is also a town of this name, and 
the whole district is said to be known under the appellation of Kor- 
can or Hurcan. 


IBERIA. In ancient geography, one of the names given to Spain 
by the Greeks, or to that part bordering upon the Mediterranean, from 
tee Toerus (Ebro), Also, of the western part of Georgia, having 

jis and Pontus on the W., Armenia on the S., Albania E., and 
| oy ao on the N. 

ICEBERG. A hill of ice; applied to the large bodies of ico which 

pow the valleys in the frozen regions, Some of them present a elif 
high. Immense masses at times break off into the sea with 
ice etivexiarreea seenee aratare inode: 

ICELAND. An island of the Northern Adantic Occan, belonging 
to the crown of Denmark; lying between lat. 63° 20° and 67° 20/, and 
between Jong, 16° 30' and 22° 30° W. It is of an irregular oval figure; 
390 miles in length, aud 230 in breadth, containing about 67,000 square 
miles. The coast is deeply indented all round, several of the bays and 

forming excellent harbours. When discovered by the Norwegians 
‘in 860, it is said to have been uninhabited, [n 1510, the population 
‘was estimated a147,000 ; in 1824, at 60,000, scattered overs wide sur 
face, and having among them one physician, four surgeons, and M64 
‘Christian pastors. The population is said to have been formerly 


with 
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‘with snow ; and the whole island has been compared to # vast cauldron 
teeming with combustible matter, the ignition of which bas produced 
the moat dreadful earthquakes und cruptions, No fewer than 43 
eruptions of different volcanoes are on record; and six have been 
active during the eighteenth century. Skuptar Jokul, im 3783, 
discharged a terrific torrent of liquid fire for six weeks, which ran 
90 miles to the sea, extended 50 miles in breadth, and presented 
a perpendicular height of between 80 and 100 feet: it dried up 
twelve rivers, and filled up extensive valleys, so that the whole distriet 
resembled an immense lake of melted mineral matter. These sabter- 
ranean fires have produced a great number of yawning fissures aad 
caverns, and given rise to innumerable boiling springs, which the 
natives use both medicinally and for the purpose of cooking their 
victuals. Some of these boiling springs throw up jets to an im- 
mense height, with the noise of thunder. See Grvsen. Mineral 
springs are also common; and basaltic colamns are scattered over 
island, sometimes covering spaces two or three miles in length. 
‘The climate is not 50 exceedingly cold as might be expected from the 
high latitode; bat the seasons are variable: the extremes of tempera- 
ture are 35° below the freezing point and 70° The sea, at » short 
distance from the shores, is seldom frozen, and very little ice is seen 
near the western coast, notwithstanding its proximity to Greenland. 
The most attractive phenomenon of an [coland winter, is the aurora 
borealis, which is no where more beautiful or more constantly ex- 
hibited. The island, though now bure of trees, appears to have bees 
formerly well wooded, the roots and trunks of trees, chiefly bireh, 
being found in the morasses; und a species of fossil wood, apparently 
onk, called surtur-brand, is met with in large quantities, chiedly im the 
mountains, and partly supplies the detciency of fuel, which, in the 
southern district, is made up with turf and cow-dung. On the northern 
coust, drift-wood is in abundance. According to the Icelandic annals, 
wheat was formerly cultivated with success ; but this grain will not 
now ripen, and the harvest of rye, oats, and barloy is #0 precarious 
that agriculture is almost entirely confined to the produce of the 
gardens, and to manuring some meadows for pasture and hay. In 
1810, the island contained 20,000 black cattle, 225,000 sheep and 
goats, and 27,000 horses of « small, large-boned, and hardy breed, 
The rein-deer introduced from Norway have also rapidly multiplied. 
‘There aro several varieties of the fox and the dog, wild cats, rats, 
and mice, ‘The Iceland falcons are considered the best of Exrope for 
sport; and the island is visited by numerous aquatic birds. The 
gulfs abound in fish, amphibious animals of the genus phoca, and 
‘sea birds; and salmou and trout abound in the lakes and streams, 
‘The cod and herring fishery principally occupies the inhabitants of 
the southorn and western coasts, about 2000 boats being usually 
employed in it. The arctic shark, the whale, and the seal are also 
takes for their oil. Part of the fish, after being dried, is reduced to 
powder, and serves 
live in miserable hor 
dangers; yet, they nre distinguished by their cheerfulness and vivacity, 
their onsuspecting frankness and pious contentment, and their ancon- 
quereble attachment to their native island, Their literary attalnments 
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Petricee bist far above those 


it Scandinavian literature, When 

was immersed in darkness, Iceland was the seat 
ith poetry und science were cultivated with 
where so large a proportion of the 

Paradise Lost, and other poems, 

found Icelandic translators, The Reformed 


been established in 1684, a translation of the 

into Icelandic was given to the people. A distressing 

of Bibles, however, prevailed, when a liberal supply of Ice- 
py eat furnished by the British and Foreig) 

of Great Britain; and in 1816, an Icelandic Bible 

vy etablished, which has distributed upwards of 10,000 

the Scriptures. The capital of Iceland, and the only place 

be called a town, is Reikiavik on the western coast, con- 

about 600 inhabitants, whose houses are of wood coated with 

Tt 

harbour. The greater part of the population are scattered 

@etuntry in hamlets of 10 or 20 houses, The chief authority 

hands of a governor appointed by the King of Denmark. 

Son ‘ancient geography, the capital of Lycaonia, in 

Under the name of Konich or Cogni, it rose into im- 

times, na the residence of the sultans of Room, of the 


'N., long. 32° 40' 15" E, The plain of Konich is the largest in 
of. Not a tree or shrub is perceptible aver an immense 
of ground as level as the seu; in some parts very fertile, in 

with nitre, and a very small proportion is either 
ted of imhabited, In the centre of it, the huge mountain of 
(Black Mountain) suddealy rears its deft peak; and the 


U ‘See Troav, 
E. A river of France, which waters the department of Hie et 
Joins the Vilaine near Reanes. 


Fanorer pa oe er spr hevannéod 
{Nots, One of the United States of North America, taking, 
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the Hlinois river, which lows through it in msouth+ 
Join the Mississippi. Tho State of linais is 
four Western States, and forms the last slope of the northern 
the Mississippi, The fertility of the soil surpasses that of 
either Indiana or Ohio, and it is more advantageously situated for 
being, however, batypar- 
Teconteins at 
present about 157,600 souls, including 760 slaves, ona surface of 99,000 
square miles, The Big Wabash separates it on the E. from Indinnas 
the Ohio divides it from Kentucky on the S.; the Mississippi forms 
the western boundary ; and northward, it is bounded by the Michigan 
territory. ‘The state takes its name from the Illinois nation of 

& word corrupted from lenno, native. ‘The proper’ appellative is 
Lenni-lenapes, welt 

ILLYRIA (or Livmcoum). In ancient geography, a countey of 
Europe, extending from the shores of the Adriatic to Pannomiay in 
cluding Dalmatia, and part of Croatia, Bosnia, Slavonia, and Lsirie. 
The Rowan province of [llyricam was divided hy Augustus \inéo 
Superior and Inferior; but the limits are left very ladeteosiaaoay 
ancient geographers. 

ILLYRIA, AUSTRIAN. A kingdom oF province of the ‘Avsteisn 

empire, consisting of the two governments of ‘Trieste und) Laybach, 
comprising a surface of 13,691 square miles, with = vosaleaeaat 
about 1,221,000, The name of Lilyria was given to this territory by 
Bonaparte in 1510; and it was retained by the Austrians on remodel- 
Mog the territorial divisions in 1816. Itcomprebends the old provinces 
of Carinthia and Carniola, Venetian Istria, part of Croatia, and the 
islands in the Gulf of Quarnero; being bounded, westward, by the 
‘Tyrol, the government of Venice, and the Adriatio; N. by Austria; 
E. by Styria and Hungary; and S. by Croatia. It is intersected. by 
the Carinthian and Jolian Alps, including the lofty aud rugged range 
galled the Karst; and is watered by the Save, the Drave, the Lay~ 
bach, nnd the Isonzo. The government of Trieste, comprising the 
maritime district, is divided into the four circles of Trieste, 
Gorits, and Fiume, That of Laybach, into tho five circtes of Laybath, 
Neustadt, Adelsberg, Klagenfurt, and Villach, See Trunsre. Under 
the name of the Ilyrian Islands are sometimes cumprised those which 
Tie along the const of Dalmatia. 

IMAUS. In ancient geography, a mountain of Asin, dividing 
Scythia into two regions, Scythia infra Imaum and extra 
| eee and separating Scythia from India. It ia the modem 

fimalaya. 

IMIRETIA, A principality of Asia, bordering on the Ruxine, and 
watered by the Phasis; having Armenia on the S.; Mingrelia and 
Georgia on the W.; ‘and the Caucasus on the N, It is sometimes: 
¢alled Turkish Georgia, and includes part of the ancient Colchis. 
See Georgia, 

INCH. In Celtic, an island: ex. gr. Inch-Colne, the of 
Columba in the Frith of Forth ; Inch-Garvie, &. 

INDIA. A region of Asin, lying between the parallels of 6? and 
85° N., and the meridians of 68° 40’ and 92° E. Baunded)S ae, 

Himalaya Mountains, which separate it from the table-Iand 





siskiecbecincall Sasayemeaget 
imaun Mountains, and the Indian Qvean, 

peninsula, Its extreme Tim, 

Comorin, is 1900 miles; its extreme 

but, ov account of its irregular 


aro British territory ; 860,000: the 
‘of British tributaries and allies 0 


Cau 
the tributary or allied princes, the 
ipal are, the Nizam of the Decenn, 


merpeienitn te The Lahore Raja 
‘or, according to other authorities, five millions and a wal le 
‘of Caubol: has six millions and a balf, but only about a million 
j and 


millions. Owing to the complicated pale! ‘distribution of 
country, it is extremely difficult to reduce the geographical sub- 


' rs, the Lora Hindostan is restricted to the eloven provinces lying 
the N. of the Nerbuddah river, which belonged to the empire of 

) Mogul sovereigns of Delhi. ‘This may be distinguished as Hin- 
Proper. The region S. of the Nerbuddah, and N. of the 

or Kistna, is distinguished under the appellation of the Dec- 

or the South. The region 5, of the Krishoa and the Toongbuddra, 
called Southern India, is generally distinguished as the 

three grand. , the region borderiag, 

the Be Himalaya may be denominated Northern India, The follow. 
exhibits the leading subdivisions and their political dis- 


Nortusex Inpra, 


A Cashower +2} shat: of Cantal, 


‘Upper Lahore 
3 Doub of the Sate) aod Jumoa 
ite “oF OI Bengal Presidency. 
PDD RD D> Wepaut Rajah, 
IL, Hixposran Proven. 
Ate Peajaab or Lower} sew raat, 


etahedecres Vs 


} Ameors of Sindo snd Shab of Caubul. 
Bombay Presidency ana petty Rajss, 





INDIA. 
Hixnosrax Provan continued. 
Bombay mignon ‘The Guikwar. 
5. Gujerat { Sindia. Petty ehi 
Daina, , =f Silt Hale Nahob of Bhopas, 
Rajpootana . . Bengal Presidency. 
Delhi. . . | Bengal Presidency. Seik Rajah. 
Agra... . Bengal Pres. Sindia. Jaut Rajah, &e. 
Oude | King of Oude. 
11. Allahabad Bengal Presidency, Bundela chiefs. 


reo EARL “2 Monga Presidency. 


13. Bengal. 
IIT, Tux Deccax, 
Bengal Presidency, Nagpoor Rajah, 
Maulras Presidency. 
Nagpoor Rajah. Beogal Presidency, 
Nagpoor Raja, The Nizam, 


1, Orissa. 
2, The Circars : 
3. Goodwarra . 
4. Berar, . . 
&. Becder . . 
6, Naundeer i 
7, Hyderabad 5 
8, Kandeish . . 
9, Aurungabad x 


Bombay Presidency. Hotkar. 
Bombay Presidency, The Nizam, 
Bowbay Presidency. Sattarah and Kolae 


20. Belapoor’ « *%. poor Rajahs, 


IV. Tae Pexivsera. 
Madras Presidency. 
Madras Presidency and Mysore Rajah, 


1, Karnsta : 
2 Mysore 5 
8. Coimbatoor 5 
4, Canara. | Madras Presidency. 


5. Malabar . 

6 Cochin . Cochin Rajah. 

7. Travancore ‘Travancore Rajah. 
8. The Carnatic oF Co-? nisdras Presidency; 


romandel Coust .§ 


‘The principal geographical features of this immense territory are: 1. 
‘The plains of the Indus, bounded westward by the Solimaun range of 
mountains, and eastward by the great desert of Rajpootana. 2. The vast 
Gangetic plain, extending from N. W. to 8. E, for more than 900 miles, 
ard terminating in the delta of Bengal. 3. Central India, or the 
high country to the N. of the Nerbuddah, which terminates southward 
in the Viodhyan Mountains, 1700 fect above that river; gently de- 
clining towards the N. It consists of an elevated table-tand, in 
general open and well-cultivated, but varied with small conical and 
table-hills, and low ridges; extending from the Vindhya Mountains 
to the Chittore and Mokundra range, and E. and W. from Bhopaul 
to Dohud. The Chumbul forms the chicf receptacle of its waters; u 
few smaller streams only flowing into the Nerbuddah and the Gulf of 
Cambay. The province of Malwah, part of Rajpootana, the conti- 
nental part of Gujerat, and part of Kandeish and Gondwarra, may be 
considered a8 naturally belonging ( this geographical division, and 
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into a corporation. In 1698, a grant was obtained from 

sovereign, of the towns of Chattanuttee, Govindpore, 

and Fort William was erected. In 1707, this station was constituted 

a third presidency. Such were the first’ steps by which the 
established themselves in this region, The ditorders So rane, 
the fall of the Mogul empire, and the rise of the M: 

the encroachments and intrigues of the Company's servants, based 
4n imperial firmavn of Shab-allum conveyed to the Company the 
‘duannee or collectorship of Bengul, Bahar, and Orissa, ct shies 
had Jong been virtually the masters; and they sitsinel emt 

fallen Emperor a forwal confirmation of their possessions throm 

the nomival extent of the Mogul empire. Tho administration still 
continued to be carried on, however, in the name of the Soi 

‘or Nahob, and the collection of the revenues to be made as for his 
exchequer. In 1773, these provinees were placed by the British 
Jegislature under the administration of a governor-general, Cal. 
cutta was made the seat of a supreme court of judicature; 

dencies of Madras and Bombay being made subordinate to that of 
Bengal. About the same time, the Company took the collection and 
disbursement of the revenues into their own hands. Still, the decep- 
tion was kept up, of ruling in the name of the Emperor, in whose name 
all coin was issued, The conquest of India was a forbidden as well 
ais apparently chimerical enterprise ; and the Directors of the Com- 
pany's concerns at home, denounced at every step the progress whi 
their agents made towards territorial power in Indin. ‘The Indian empire 
of Groat Britain has been acquired in spite of herself; in opposition 
to the policy which reprobated all extension of territory as pernicious 
to our commercial rests, and in spite of legislative enactments 
intended to arrest the spirit of aggrandisement, but which enactments 
have only caused the growth of our power to be the more rapid. At 
length, at the close of the Mahratta war, in 1818, Lord Hastings, 
then governor-general, no longer hesitated to proclaim the supremacy 
of the British Government. About two-thirds of India are now. 

the direct management of the three Presidencies ; and the remaining 
third is under the effective control of the military power of the British, 
‘And this astonishing conquest, by a company of merchants, in a distant 
island, of a territory extending over more than a million of aquare 
miles, and sustaining upwards of a million of inhabitants, unparalleled 
in history for its rapidity and the vast extent of the changes it iny: 

has cost fewer lives than were destroyed by the Spaniards in 
America in a single year; while it has restored to India the 

‘of external security and internal repose to a degree which at no 
former period of its history was ever known. Notwithstanding all 
the crimes and wrongs committed by the British in the first stage of 
their great mercantile adventure, to the natives, the destruction of the 
Mussulman despotism, and, above all, the annihilation of the lawless 
power of the Mahrattas, has heen an inestimable blesaing, and imparts 
to the British conquests an unquestionably beneficent charactor; irre- 
spective of the tardy attempts that are now making to extend to si 
inyriads under British tule, the benefits of Christian education and 
Soriptural knowledge. See Benoat, Cascurra, Gaxces, Hee 
Maurarra, &c, 
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ARCHIPELAGO, The name given to the Enst Indin 

@ gfoupe extending from the mouths of the Irrawaddy as far 

as several * beyond the eastern capes of the Gulf of Carpen- 
cara, anc tusging northward to the farthest limit of the Philippines 
tai Tat. 19° N. 


Thay bere been arranged under five natural geogra- 
phical divisions. ‘The first cowprises, with the Malayan peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Sumbawa, and the larger part of the western 
section of ). These are inhabited by a race much more advanced 
fm efvilization thax can be found in the remaining Islands: the soil is 
fertile and nurtured by a more enlightened husbandry ; and rice is the 
lurticle of food. The second division includes part of Borneo, 
ind somé sinaller islands, the inhabitants of which are less 

zed ; the soil is inferior; and’ rice being procured with 
difficulty, the deficiency is supplied by the occasional use of sago. 
‘third divisiow, Iying between the parallels of 10° and 2° §. and 
of 124° and 130° E., includes the Molucea and Spice 
Lslinds. ‘This is the native region of the clove and the nutmeg, nnd 
the only country which produces them in perfection. The greuter 
mminbier of the plants and animals of the first two divisions disappear 
im these islands, giving way to productions unknown to any other 
parts. Rice Is seareely produced ut all, the staple food of the people 
o. Tn language, manners, and political institutions also, 
of this quarter, agreeing among themselves, differ materially 
om their hbours, and are far behind the natives of the former 
|. ‘The character and effects of the monsoons are here com- 
pletely reversed ; the eastern, which is dry and moderate to the W., 
being rainy and boisterous, and the westerly being dry and temperate. 
‘The fourth division takes in Mindanao, the northern extremity of 
Borneo, and the Soleo groupe, and has a distinet character. The fifth 
i formed by the Philippines, which lie within the region of hurri- 
cates, and in which the cane and tobacco flourish. Sce Java, Matay, 


Mowceca, Prrurrixe, de. 

INDIANA. One of the United States of North America, formed 
in T8106, It is bounded, N., by the North West and Michigan territories 
and by Lake Michigan; on the BE. by Ohio; ou the W, by Illinois, 
from which it is separated by the Big Wabash; and on the 5. the 
‘Olfo separates it from Kentucky. It extends 284 miles from N, to 

to W., and has an area of 36,250 square miles, with 

242,000, It exhibits nearly the same features 

as the state of Ohio, except that it declines in elevation, being the 
‘stope from the Alleghnnies to the Mississippi. 

‘northern part of the state fs partly occupied by Indian tribes, 
Imsperfectly explored; the north-western part was 

emigrants from Canada, and the southern by Ken. 

their country for debt or other causes. This state 

has thos been the asylum of adventurers and refugees of all descrip- 
country is generally fertile, but hilly; the roads are 

ible; and the state lies under the disadvantage of a deficiency 


EAST and WEST. The name of Bast Indies is emyloyed 
to denote the whole region of the Indian Seas ; i. ¢. the continent of 
v2 
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fodia, re the Isles of the Indian Arehipelage, aid’ 
of Mulaccu. The term West Indies originated in the 
6f Columbus, who supposed, when he discovered ‘te tt) 
iwebiérn heinisphere, that he had reached India by a aissage. 
‘The nase is now restricted to the islunds of the Caribbean | 
Appellation of Indian has, however, by a singular erisnom F paca 
Appropriated to the native tribes of the two Amer 
the remotest affinity to the Indians of the old continent, 
Jatter are generally ciilled Hindoos. See Amesuca, No 
Sowrn, and Inpia. pa 
INDORE. A city of India, in the province of Malwah, et 
of the dominions of the Mabratta chief, Holkar, It is ys 
modern date and small importance. me 
INDRE. A river of France, which rises in the di yt 
Creuse, and owing north-westward through the departments of 
and Indre et Loire, after a course of about 90 miles, falls inte t 
Loire at Riguy, between Tours and Saumur, 
INDUS. (In Sanscrit, Sindhu.) Ove of the largest rivers of J 
Its sources are supposed to be situated in the northern declivity of the 
Cailns branch of the Himalaya range, in about lat, 31° 90’ N. and 
80° 30' E., within a few miles of the sources of the Sutlej, its prin 
tributary. After flowing for 400 miles in a N. N. W. directicit, 
bends towards the 5. W id at Draus, in Little Tibet, (hat. 35° 35, 
Jong. 76° 48',) receives a large branch called the Lahdauk River, 
then pursues its solitary course, for above 200 miles, through m | 
und mountainous country to Mullay, where it receives the 
ufter which, penetrating the highest range of the Hindoo Coosh, 
passes for 60 miles through the lower parallel ranges ta 
where it enters the valley of Chuch, spreading and forming isnumersble 
islands, About 40 miles lower, near the fort of Attok, in lat. meg 
it receives from the W. the Caubul river; and the canflux, when the 
rivers ure swelled by the melting of the snows, creates a tremendous 
‘whirlpool, with a uoike like that of the sea, Superatition has invested 
‘this spot with legendary terrors; but even when the water is lowest, 
‘the eddies are dangerous, The cause appears to be, the coutraction 
of the channel, for, soon after, the Indus rusher through & inrrow 
opening into the midst of the branches of the Solimaun chain. At 
‘town of Attok, where it may properly be said to enter India, 
Indus is contracted to the breadth of about 800 yards, becoming 
tionably deep and rapid ; and when its floods are highest, it rises 
the top of a bastion 37 feet high. At Neclaub re scm 
‘miles below Attok, it is not more than a 
thence winds among bare hills to Karabaugh in te ar heh 9 
‘ing through the Salt range in a deep, clear, and tranquil tea 
thence pursuing a southerly course towards the ocean, wi 
further interraption or confinement from hills, Below Al 
rebeives from the W. no stream deserving the name of « river, GH) 
“is joined, at Kaggulwalla, by the Kooram from the Solimaun i 
‘tains. South of this, the only considerable tributary on that” fo 
the Gomul, the Waters of which, being exhausted by irrigation’ 
northern part of Damaun, never reach the Indus, except whilst 
by the rains. On the eastern side, tho Yndue & {otoed 
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INNIS (or Exn1s), | fs Erse, an island; as: Ezniskiliets: ‘in/Lengh 
Ere; Ennis, the chief tows of Clare Seager fy = 
Killarney, &e. ‘ 

INSPRUCK (or Trxsmnvce: i. ©. Bridge over the: Kea): he 

of the Tyrol, situated near the confluence of the Inn and the 
Sill. It has a noble castle, formerly the residence of the archdukes 
‘of Austria, with a cathedral in which they are buried, Rafts are floated 
down the Inn to this city in the moustaina; and are then broken tip, 
‘ant sold for timber or trewood, as they cannot ascend the current. — 

INSUBRES. An ancient Gallic nation, inbabiting thatpdetof 
Cisalpine Gaul which was bounded westward 


the Insubres was Mediolanum, now Milan; which see. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. One of the largest counties of Scotland, 
taking its name from the chief town, seated on the Ness, Iteia 
bounded, N. by Ross-shire; E. by the shires of Nairoc, Murray, and 
Aberdecn; S. by those of Perth and Argyle; and W. by the Atlantic. 
It extends above 460 miles from N. to 8., by about 94 from E. to Woy 
bat the population is under 95,000. ‘The Caledonian canal runs 
through the heart of this county, connecting a chain of lakes which 
occupy a large portion of the vale of Glenmore, and thus forming 
communication between the two oceans, The plains which surround 
the lakes are fertile, but, on each side of this extensive vale, the 
surface is wild, barren, and mountainous, rising into the’ highest 
ground in the island. Ben Nevis, the loftiest summit, is 4370 fect 
above the level of the sea, The military roads through these once 
impenetrable highlands, excite the admiration of all travellers, Jnrer, 
which occurs in the composition of this and several other names, (as 
Inverary, Inverlochy, &c.,) is the Gaelic and Irish inbhear, 
confluence, or the angular or peninsular tract formed by the-conilu- 
ence af (wo waters. 

IONIA. In ancisat geography, a country of Asia Minor, bordering 
ou the coasts of the Egeun and Ionian seas; bounded on the Noby 
Eolia, E. by Lydia, and 8. E. and S, by Caria. It formed’ parte 
the ancieot kingdom of Pergamos, and contained twelve flourishing 
cities, founded by Greek colonists, and united in the celebrated fonian 

ich Smyrna was afterwards admitted as a thirteenth, 

the only one that now retains any portion of its anejest 
consequence. ‘The other twelve were, Phocwa, Clazomenc, Erythne, 
‘eos, Lebedus, Colophon, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus, Samos, and Chis. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. Seven islands in the Ionian Sea, which now 
form a ropublic under the protection of Great Britain, ‘Theit names 
are, Corfu (the most northerly, opposite to Albania), Paxo, Santa 
Maura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo; the lust off the coast 
of Laconia, The territorial extent of this state is estimated wt about 
1500 square miles, and the population at rather more than 200,000; 
viz. Corfu, 60,000; Cephalonia, about the same; Zante, 40,000; Santa 
Maura, 18,000; Cerigo, 10,000; Ithaca, 5000; Paxo, 3000, | The 
Jogislative power of the republic is vested in a senate of twenty-nine 
members, who are chosen by the islands inosine reas 
Corfu, seven; Cephalonia, eight; Zante, seven; Santa Muu 
Cetigo, Ithaca, and Paxo, each one. See Ceruarontay 


Zante, &e, 
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ee naan A city of European Turkey, iiauoeet 
the uncient Epirus, and which, under the 
oe Visie Ali, became one of the most flourishing cities in the Otto- 
man dominions, It is said to have been founded in the fifteenth 
century. Iti# picturesquely situated in a fertile plain on the western, 
sbores of @ lake, whieh, on its opposite side, washes the base of a 
lofty mountain, the first ridge of Pindus, rising 2500 feet above the 
plains, The interior of the town is gloomy and without’ splendour, 
the most respectable mansions having the axpect of prisons, owing to 
the Asiatic plan of building houses round an area, with dead walls 
towards the street. loannina contained, in 1812, sixteen mosques, 
seven or eight Greek churches, and a motley population of 30,000 
souls, Greek, Turk, Albanian, Frank, Jewish, Arab, Moorish, and 
Negro, exclasive of the vizir's Albanian guards. The Greeks were at 
once the most nemerous, the most respectable, and the oldest inbabitunts 
of the city, many of their families having been established there for 
centuries. But the capital of Ali Pasha, the Athens of Modern 
Greece, is no more, having been pillaged and burned, in 1820, by his 
own orders, to prevent its affording a shelter and triumph to his 
enemies; and this portion of ancient Greece has been thrown back 
into Albanian barbarism. The city has, no doubt, risen from its rains; 
tat we have no recent uccount of its condition, and it is not likely to 

regain its former importance. 

4IRAK. The name given to a very extensive province of the Persian 
emspire, comprebending the greater part of the ancient Media; bounded 
om the W. by Kourdistan ; N. by the Caspian provinces; E. by Kho- 
rasa and the great salt desert; and 8. by Fars and Khoozistan, it 
is called Irak Adjemi, or the Persian Irak, to distinguish it from the 
Arabian Irak or the plain of Babylonia. 

IRAN. The name by which Persia is known to the natives, and 
under which Mohammedan geographers include the whole region S. 
and W. of the Oxus, as far as Arabia and the Indian Ocean ; while 
that of Touran is applied to the countries beyond the Oxus, the 
boundary, from time immemorial, of Persia and Scythia. On the 

monaments, the word appears in the form of Eriene, 
whieh is evidently the Ariana of the Greeks, the ancient same of 
Khorasan. Iran is supposed accordingly to have originally designated 
‘only the north-casters part of Persia, although it very soon became 
extended as a general name for the whole country now called Persia. 
‘The Turks ned Arabs give to Persia the name of Adjew. That of 
by modern geographers from the Greeks, originally 

south-western province, still called Farsistan (Par- 

sistan) or Fars, which was softened by the Greeks into Persis. Elam 
comprised the mountainous regions of Khoozistan avi 

Tomi ng om the Euphrates, with part of Susiana, See 


PIRELAND. ‘The second in magnitude of the British Isles, sepa- 
rated from Great Britais by St. Gcorge’s Channel, the Irish Sea, and 
the North Channel, and washed on every other side by the Atlantic. 
Its extreme jongth, from Pair-head to Mizes-head, N.and S., isnenrly 
206 miles; its greatest breadth, 207 miles; and the superficial extent, 
about 50000 square miles, or nearly 20,000,000 of acres. Wow 
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‘The: islands, of all sizes, are 196 im number, of which’ 140 ae ative 
bited, containing a total population of 43,000 souls. Of these, 50 
belong to Connaught, 70 to Munster, 40 to Ulster, and 6 to Lelaster. 
‘The most remarkable feature of the physical geography of Ireland, 

iis, the deep indentation of the western and northern coasts, by bays, 
galfs, and estuaries, some of them communicating with extensive 
inland lakes; owing to whieh, no part of the island is 50 miles distant 
from the sea; and the maritime districts consist of a series of broken 
‘peninsulas and head-lands of every. variety of figure, with groupes\of 
islets, that seem to be the wrecks of the original coast, produced: by 
the constant action of the whole weight of the Adantic during the 
lapse of ages, The south-western extremity, in particular, 

@ singular succession of rocky peninsulas separated by deep: 
‘together, there are said to. be 130 harbours, or pluces 

many find shelter, The Shannon river, the most cousiderable im the 
island, issuing from Lough Lean, in the province of Leitrim, which 
is voparated by a very short-distance from a lake 

into Stigo Bay, dows slowly southward through the hentai 
separating the provinces of Leinster and Connaught, asd spreading 
into several large lakes; till, vear Limerick, it bends westward, asd 














‘the banks of the river, but oo the hills, ‘The whole delta’ is eatled 
Henzawadly. To the B. of the Syriam river, between that and the 
Sittung or Zect-taung, is the Sittong territory, formerly an independent 
kingdom, dividing Heozawaddy from Martaban: it was afterwards 
Qnnexed to the Burman empire, but, according to the treaty of 1886; 
was to be placed under « prince nominated hy the British Governmest, 
with a resident stationed at his court. See Bunwam. 

IRTISH. A large river of Asiatic Russia, which, rising ia the 
country of the Mongols, tray lake Zaizan, and, after ‘a long wind 
winding course towards the N. B., falls into the Ob in bat, 61° N. 
Tobolsk, the capital of Western Siber is situated at the —— 
of the Irtish and the Tobol, ite principal tributary. 

ISAURIA.. In ancient geography, mountainous cantow of ‘Avia 
Minor, lying chiefly in the heart of Mount eae between neal 
ov the N. and Cilicia on the 8. It appears to correspond: to the 
a sanjiaket of Mout, which forms part of the pashalik of Konic 
or Teovium. 

ISER, A river of Bavaria, which has its source in the Tyrolese 
Alps: flowing N. N, E., it passes by Munich, sand, traversing the 
circle to whieh it gives name, joins the Danube at Deckendorfy 

ISERE.. The largest river of Savoy. Rising in the glaciers of 
Mount Ireran, not far from the sources of the Arco, ope of its chief 
tributaries, it descends through the long valley of the Tareotaises 
receives the Arley from Upper Savoy at Contlans, and the Arco from 
the Maurienne near Montmelian; and, traversing Savoy Proper, fallé 
into the Rhone at Valence. Except when swelled by the melting of 
the snows, it is a mach smaller river than might be inferred) from the 
fact, that it ultimately receives all the waters that dow northward or 
‘westward from the higher Alps in the S. of Savoy, extending wlan a 
waving: line of 120 miles, and comprising 2000 sqaure miles of tho 
highest land ia Europe. “At Montmelian, the stream is not broader 
than the Thames at Richmond. The Istre gives its name to a depart= 
mentof France, part of the old province of Dauphiny, which it traverses: 
from E. to W., after leaving Savoy, passing by Grenoble, én fw way 
to moet the Rhone, 

/ ISIS. A river of Bogland, which rises in Gloacesterstitre; Seb 
by, Oxford, aud joins the Thames. 

ISLAND. Land surrounded with water, in contradistinction from 
tho mainland of @ continent or ® peninsala. A groupe or chain of 
islands is commonly, though not very properly, called an archipelago, 
which sec. The largest island im the world is Australin, which: ie 
8000 miles im circumference, and hus by some geographers: bees 


considerable in size are, New Guinea, Borneo, Madagascar, Great 
Britain, Sumatra, Cuba, Celebes, New Zealand, and Japan. ‘The 
Priocipal groupes are, the Australian, the Polynesian, the Indian 
Archipelngo or East Indies, the Antilles ox West Indies, the British: 
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actual population posed to be not above 200,000, oF 250,000 
souls, Misa semoral of tha court ts chrana bn 


ISSUS. In ancient geography, a town of Cilicia, none the entrisce 
of the dedle called the Gates of Cilicia, and probably notifar'ftom the 


was fought between Alexander of Macedon and Darius, which te 
cided the fate of the Persian monarchy. 

ISTER. Sce Danvne. 

ISTHMUS. A narrow nock of land joining a peninsula to the 
main Land, or connecting two peninsulas or continents, The most 
celebrated isthmuses are, the Isthmus of Panama or Darien, whick 
joing North and South America; the Lsthmus of Saez, whick comnects 
Asia and Africa, separating the Mediterranean and the Red Seag 
the Isthmus of Corinth, connecting the Pelopoanesus or Mores and 
Continental Greece or Hellas; the Caucasian Isthmus, between the 
Euxine and Caspian Seas; and the Isthmus of Perekop, joiminyg the 
Crimea to the Continent of Europe. 

ISTRIA. A province of Austrian Italy, ocoupsing the peninsubs 
formed by the Gulfs of Trieste and Fiume, bounded northward by 
Camiola. It was formerly divided into Venetian and Austrian Istria) 
but the whole now belongs to Austria, forming the southern division 
of the province of Illyria. The districts of Capo d" Istria and Rovigno 
are comprised in the circle of Trieste, and the remainder in the cirele 
of Fiame, The territorial extent of Istria is about 1600 square miless 
the population between 140,000 and 145,000. The soil is fertile; the 
oil of Istria is deemed superior to that of Spain or Sicily; there wre 
quarries of fine marble, and valuable forests; but the maritime die 
Aricts are very insalubrious. Rovigno is the chief town. Near Cape 
Promontorio, the maguiicent ruins of Pola are found in the midst of 
& pestilential marsh. “ 

ITALY. A region of Europe, comprehending the peninsuln Lying 
between the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, and the whole basin of 
the Po, bounded on the N. and W. by the Alps, and on the, Buby 
Austrian Illyria. It includes the countries knows to the ancients 
under the names of Cisalpine Gaul, Venetia, Liguria, Italy Proper, amd 
Magna Grecia. The first three are now included under the gemeral 
name of Northern Italy, comprising the Lombardo-Venctian territories 
‘of Austria; Piedmont and the Genoese territory, which belong to the 
kingdom of Sardinia; and the states of Parma and Modena. Italy 
Proper is. divided between the grand-dutchy of Tuscany, (the little 
territory of Lucca, and the states of the Church; and Southern Bale 
is included in the Neapolitas territory or the kingdom of the ‘Two 
Sicilies. Thus, Jtaly may be considered xs politically divided: into 
Sardinian, Austrian, Roman, Tuscan, and Neapolitan Italy. The 
following table will shew the respective extent und.popalatiomof the 
several states. 





330 
jramd-dutehy of 9,270 

VIL States of the Church (including the ee: f 
‘pablic of San Marino)... . SY uas40 
VAIL, Kingdom af the Two Siciies. - |. 2 43,600 
118,580 


Savoy, though now incorporated with an Italian state, caunot be 
considered \ax geographically belonging to Italy. Its waters are 


Gaul. The province of Nice also, 
ry, i8 properly transalpine. The 

‘The ancient boundary of Italy 

fw still attested by the ruins of the trophy raised by Augustus on 
the summit of the Maritime Alp, just above Monaco. From this 
point, where the Alps unite with the Apennines, the great Alpine 
barrier stretebes northward, separating the plains of Dauphiny from 
Piedmont, and afterwards dividing Piedmont from Savoy; till it 
‘monta the Pennine Alps, which, stretching eastward, separate Italy 
from the Valais, and are continued under other names along the whole 
northern frontier of Lombardy. The Apennines, after sweeping round 
the bead of the Galf of Genoa, encloses on the south the vast plains 
of Lombardy, dividing the states of Parma and Modena and the Papal 
‘Legations of Bologna and Ravenna from Tuscany, Thence, running 
south-eastward, they form the main structure of the peninsula, gra 
dually closi pou the Adriatic, To the 8, of the Sangro, they 
stretch at nearly an equal distance between the two seas us fur ay 
Maro, where they divide into two branches; one extending eastward 
between the Terra di Bari and Otranto, and afterwards skirting the 
Galf of Taranto; the loftier rare traversing both Calabrias, and 
terminating in the promontory of Aspromonti, at the Straits of Mes- 
With the exception of the rivers which fall into the Po, and 

ig eastward, reaches the Adriatic, the only 

Seediditahta vieare'ct Tealy;ere, the Tiber and the Arno io Central 
Italy, and, in the kingdom of Naples, the Volturno, the Garigliano, 
and the Ofanto. Norther Italy is distinguished by the extent and 
picteresque beauty of its lakes: the principal are, the Lake of Lo- 
carno, ot Lago Maggiore, formed by the Ticino; the Lake of Lugano, 
which discharges its waters into the former; the Lake of Como, which 
is traversed by tho Adda; and the Lake of Goarda, of which the 
Mincio forms the outlet. [6 the Peninsula, there are a number of 
lakes of smatler extent, bat of great benuty and classic interest, most 

‘of which have the appearance of occupying voleanic craters, and 
their borders are infested with malaria. The principal are, the Lake 





ITALY! 
of: Bolsena ; the Lago di Vico, or Ciminian Dake; thé Lake of Pe- 
Fogia, ér Thrasimene ; the Lake of Lugo, formed bythe Velinoy and, 
io Southern Tealy, the Lakes of Castel Gondotfo, | ‘Celano, 

and Averno, e ’ 
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italy has been divided, as to ctimate, into four distinét snes! or 


regions. The first, re her J the basin of the Po, lies betweet 
the parallels of 46° 30’ and 43° 30° N., extendiag about 260 miles in 
Henjth, and 150 at its grewtest breadth from the Alps to the heady 
of the Gulfs of Gevoa and Venice, Here, the’ climate is yainerally. 
serene aud temperate, but the cold of winter is often sévere,/ the 
thermometer falling several degrees below the freezing. poiat, aad 
neither ‘the olive-tree nor the orange-tree Gourishes, except) om the 
stieltored shores of Genoa, the borders of the lakes; and aukte other 
favoured epots. This is the agricultaral region of Italy, where arieh 
soi! wchnits of « regular rotation of crops, The sccond region; extend 
ing over Tuscany and the Papal dominions as far southward ras tnt, 
41° 30, is more exposed to the heats of summer, than to the rigours 
of winter, This is the region of the olive-trée and the wild Gramgeg 
but the sweet orange and other delicate plants cannot be broughtite 
porfectisn in the opes air. The whole of the westors east, :fredi 
Pisa to Terracina, is abandoned to pasture, and is depopatated by 
malaria. The third climate, between the parallels of 41° 30 (and 39? 
4, cowprehends the northern part of the kingdom of Naples, where 
Ue orange and the lemon thrive almost without caltare or shelter) 
where the vegetation is Juxuriant, the heavens serene, the air pure; 
‘and ithe climate delicious, Frosts, however, occur in places ritised 
but little above the level of the sea; und at Naples, the thermomoter 
cevasicaally descends a fow degrees below the freezing point while) 
in summer, it often rises to 06°. In the fourth region, thatvof the 
Purther Calabria and Sicily, tho thermometer rarely: sinks to tie 
freezing point, and snow is seldom seen, except on the voleanic bum 
mite of Etea. The palm, the aloe, the Indian fig-tree fladrigh tr the 
open air, and the sugar-cane thrives in the low grounds. ‘The veges 
tation resembles that of the finest parts of Africa, and the climate 
notdissimilur: when the sirocco.or south-east wind blows, vegetation 
withers, and the human frame is aifected with Ianguor and dejection: 
‘The climate of Italy is considerably modified by the diversity of 
élovation end aspect. Rain does not fall frequently during the sanmer 
months; bat in autumm, the showers are regular and heavy, and are 
succeeded by the inondations of winter. In Northern Maly, the ait 
is-remarkably calm, and a breeze is seldom felt, sufficient to tarwal 
Wind-mill. The great scourge of Itely is the mysterious endeniic 
pestilence, whieh has laid waste extensive districts once flourishing 
and populous, ‘The malaria infests the fertile and cultivated plaibe 
of Lombardy ; it especially prevuils in the marshy tract between Fer 
raraand Bologna ; and’ it reigns throughout the Tascam sinemmuy 
extending along the coast from Pisa to the Neapolitan frontier @ 
distance of 200 miles, with a breadth, in the Campagna di Roma,'of 
about 40 miles. ‘The Campagoa of Nuples is also infested by its tht 
low and sheltered bollows near Pozxooti and Bais, aré unhealthy tn 
thevextrome, and the plains of Pastum buve’ been rendered iby thé 
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dialect of the Italian ; nor does agen pr merece eri 

ritless, morose Roman differ less widely than bis 

tof the mercurial, vivacious, loquacious, j 
of whom his owa Punchinello is the emblem and 
established religion throughout Italy is the Roman Catholic; bat otber 
sects are now tolerated, and the Protestant worship is permitted 
without the walls of Rome itself, There, indeed, the Romish super. 
stition is A mere pageant. In other parts, it takes! ite’ 
from the pational character and institutions, allying itself to famnticisth 
in the north, and to the rites and morals of the anciest pagan én 
Naples and Sicily. See Lounanpy, Narizs, Paray States, Rous, 
Tuscany, Venice, de. . 

ITHACA. In ancient geography, an island in the Tooian 
famous as the country and kingdom of Ulysses. It is now 
‘Thinks, and & onc of the seven islands of the Tootan Republic, tty 
in the Gulf of Patras. It is about 18 miles Jong, and 4 in extreme 
breadth, consisting of a narrow ridge of limestone, rising into rugged 
eminences, with scarcely 100 yards of contingous level surface, Nest 
the middle, it is deeply indented by a bay which penetrates tearly 
across it, Upon its shores, Vathi, the capital, is situated, The 
produce is currants, but it yields also a small quantity of ofl wud ex- 
sellent wine, with a little grain. ‘The population is variously stated 
at $000, and between 8000 und 9000, 

[TURAZA. A mountainous canton of trans-Jordanic ‘Paleitine. 
See Patesrive, : 

IVICA. Ax island in the Mediterranean, belonging to Spain std 
the principal of the groupe anciently called’ Pithyuse. It les about 
61 miles E. of Cape Sant’ Antonio, and 52S. W. of Majorca. ‘Th 
extent is about 190 square miles, and the population about ‘15,000. 
See BaLeanic Istanns, lb 

IVORY COAST. That part of the const of Guinea, which extenit 
from Cape Palmas eastward to the mouth of the Lagos. See GveNnk, 


I ” 


JAEN, A province of the south of Spain, forming the cxalatar 
the four Moorish kingdoms of Andalusia. The northern part is ocen= 
pied by the Sierra Morena, which separates it from La Manchms 
another lofty chain divides it from Granada; and on the Wy, itis 
bounded by Cordova, Its territorial extent is 4720 square miles, aad 
the population is under 200,000. The Guadalquiver wee the 
province, flowing by Andujar on its course to Cordova. ‘The city of 
Jaen, which gave its name to the kingdom, is a walled ipa 
in a fertile valley at the foot of « mountain of marble, a ee 
the river Guadalbera, and two from the Guadalquiver; and 
sbont 30,000 inhabitants. | The chief trade of Jacn te tn ally what 
oil, and com are also produced in abundance. 

JAFFA. The ancient Joppa, the port of Jerusalem; situated a 
the const of Palestine in lat. 32° N. There isy properly spenkingy md 
harbour, but only a road-stead, protected by a castle. The town wat 
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assembly of 43 members, clected by the frecholders.. A. bishop has 
‘been appointed to this island since 1825; but the plasters have for 
the most part opposed every attempt to communicate instruc. 
tidn to the slave population, The former slave code of Jamaica is 
ae of the most atrocious specimens of legislation that ever disgraced 
welvilized people, eel 7) 

JANEIRO, RIO DE. See Rio, 

JAPAN, An empire of Asia, extending over Gree largeridladie, 
and a number of smaller ones, which are separated from the 
ef Corea and the coast of Chinese Tatary, by the strnit of Corea and the 
sen of Japan: they le between the parallels of 90° and 41° N, The 
word Je-paun (or Je-pen) is said to signify in Chinese, the country 
of the rising Sun, or the East. ‘The names of the three principal 
islands are, Niphon, Kiu-sia, and Sikekf, comprising \a superficial 
extent of about 90,000 square miles, The surface is Gnely diversified 
with volownic mountains, cultivated and wooded hills, extensive lakes, 
and fertile valleys. ‘The mountains are rich in mineral treaseres; 
which afford the most lucrative article of foreign commerce. Sulphur 
‘abounds, and hot mineral springs are numerous. 
subsistence is rice, and, i i 
tree (rhus ernie ), the ter 
= & variety of other wi 

among the vegetable productions. ‘The flora of Japan is distine 

felshed by its brilliancy, but the flowers are generally without scent, 
"The Japanese resemble the Chinese in complexion and in their general 
physiognomical character. Their distinctive features are, smnall,eblong, 
sunk eyes; head large, with short neck ; bair black, thick, and shining 
‘with ot; stature, middle size and robust. In mechanical i 
they excel even the Chinese, particularly in their silk-manufactutes, 
and bear a higher character for probity, as well as docility, courtesy, 
and quickness of apprehension, ‘The population is conjecturally esti 
‘mated at between thirty and forty millions. The government of Japan 
consists, like that of Tibet, of a sovereign pontiff, called the sar, 
arid answering to the lama, and a military chief, called the kubo, the 
nominal vizier, but actoal asd hereditary master of the empire ; whose 
power is, however, in some degree controlled by that of the 
‘magnates or tributary princes. The administration of justice is said 
to: be very rigorous, but equitable. All military men and persous 
holding oifice under government, possess the highly rated privilege of 
heing their own executioner, in case of having been found guilty:of 
any crime. A’ profound disregard of life and contempt’ for death, 
imbibed from their curlicst years, extend even to the lowest classes; 
and suicide is preferred to the slightest disgrace; while pain and 
‘even torture are endured with Indian fortitude, ‘The feasts aud cerd- 
monies of the Japanese are extremely numerous, pompous, and childish, 
aud seem to constitute the chief part of their religion, which ina 
‘modification of Boodhism. Between £540 and 1638, the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries were employed in attempts to establish Christianity in Jnpan: 
‘Dut twice (in 1690 and 1638) an exterminating persecution was excited 
against their'converts; aod since the last epoch, every foreign mation, 
except the Chinese an the Dutch, bave bees fealously excluded fram 
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oe eee emer 100,000 inhabitants, of which mot/abore 


ae ee 
JAUTS (Jnats). A people of Indin, wi 

pearsto have bordered on the Jelum or Beboot, and! to rey ot 
part of Moultan. ‘The present head of the nation is the Rajali of 
Bhurtpoor, which sec. Tin Sone Calor Cane a ea 
tion, resembling the Balooche tribes, with whom they are found 
intermingled throughout the south-western districts of Baloothisten ; 
and they have embraced Mohammedism, They form the bulk of the 
population in Kutch Gundava. ‘They are supposed by Colowel Tod 
to be related to the ancient Getw, their names being sometimes writtes 
Jeths. 

JAXT. A river of Germany, rising in the northern department of 
the kingdom of Wirtemberg, to which it gives oame, and falling into 
the Neckar, opposite Wimpfen, in Suabia, 

JEBEL, Weltien also Darnet, Janus, and Groat. In Arable, 
4 mountain: ex. gr. Jebel al Tath, corrupted.into Gibraltar. 

JEEL. In India, x shallow lake or morass, 

JENA, A city of Germany, in the grand-dutehy of Weimar, seated 
on the Saale, and famed for it university, which belongs to four 
ducal proprietors, One half belongs to the grand-duke, and the other 
half to the dukes of Saxe Gotha, Saxe Coburg, and Saxe Meinengen. 

JERSEY. One of a groupe of islands off the coast of France, in 
the English Channel, originally dependent on Normandy. It is 12 
miles long and 6 in breadth, and contains 36,680 inhabitants, Avridge 
of hills rans through the centre, the sides of which are covered with 
orchards. Cider and wool are the chief exports, and corn is imported. 
‘There are two towns; St. Helier and St. Aubin. See Guennsey. © 

JERSEY, NEW. One of the United States of North America, 
bordering on the Atlantic; bounded on the N. by New York; B. by 
the Hudson river and the ocean; and #eparated from the states of 
Delaware and Pennsylvania by Delaware river and bay. Tt-contains 
‘an urea of 6900 miles, with a population of about 300,000. 

JERUSALEM. The capital of ancient Judea and modern Pates. 
tine; now included in the Turkish pashalik of Damascus, and governed 
by a moutsellim, or military governor, appointed by the pasha, Nota 
Yeatige remains of the ancient city, and only part of the site is included 
within the modern walls, It is still called, however, oven by Moham- 
medans, the Holy City (El Koods or El Gots), its sanctity in the eyes 
of Moslem being now derived from the mosque of Omar, which has 
‘usurped the site of Solomon's temple; while the holy sepulchre, 
though destitute of the slightest clains to the appellation, continues 
to attract Latin, Greek, and Armenian pilgrims from all quarters. 
The population is fluctuating, and has been variously estimated at 
from 16,000 to 20,000, of whom the Christians form about 4000. ‘The 
original name is written in Greck, ‘TiovewAre and “Tegeoonupeer, 
whence Hierosolyma and Solyma. The Hebrew word Salem siguities 
Peace; the prelix, yeru (which may be rendered, dwelling), has been 
variously interpreted ; but the Greek translators seem to have under- 
stood it in the sense of holy (Iso, sanctus), 

JESSO, An island off the eastern const of Asia, sepitrated from 
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the Ji island of Niphon by the Strait of Sanguar, The natives 
are ‘by the Japanese, Mosine (hairy-bodied), by themselves; 
Anos ; and are wholly uncivilized. 

JEWS. The name given to the whole Israclitish vation, corrupted 
from the, Greek and Romnn Yoplus; Judeus in Hebrow, Yehudi. 
‘The preseat numbers of the Jews hare beon very variously estimuted. 
According to « German authority (Weimar Ephess, Geog.), they are 
us follows: 


Tn Europe. . 1,918,053 


Tn Africa 


A caleulation which appeared in a Berlin Journal, founded apparently 
on similar data, makes tho numbers in Europe, Africa, and America 
nearly the same as ebove stated, but reduces the numbers in Asia ty 
435,000, and the aggregate to 2,775,306. On the other hand, in w 
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they are very numerous. In Cracow, in 1831, they were supposeil to 

amount to12/000, deep aunk inancleanliness andomisery. "In Great 
Britain, there are 25,000 domiciled Jews, the majority of whith wre 
British-born subjects, and do not require naturulization. “Upon the 
whole, the aggregate numbers of the Jewish people ‘can scarcely be 
estimated, with probable correctness, at wore than between three and 
four millions; M. Malte Brun, however, sets them down ut ‘five 


tnitlioas. 
JEDDA. ee enn ee ences See 


A river of Asia, forming the eastern boundary of 

Galilee and Judea. It has a double source. According to Josephus, 
its true source was Lake Phiala, #0 called from its being round like 
& bowbor cap; but according to Captain Mangles, this lake has 0 
apparest discharge, and the connexion between it and the Jerdan 
must bey if it exists, subterrancan; which is what Josephus probably 
means by saying; the water of the lake is carried to Panium in wn 
ecealtwanner. The apparent source is near Banias, the ancient 
Panias or Panivm, and probably the Baal-Gad of the Hebrews, 
sitented “wader Mount Hermon” ( Djebel Heish) It flows from 
wader a cave at the foot of a precipice, in the perpendicular sides of 
which are several niches, adorned with pilasters, having Greek in- 
‘The hill, now called Tel-el-Kodi, is an bour and @ quarter 
Ne Eoof Banias, There are two springs, the waters of which unite 
peony below, the larger source forming a rapid stream 12 
Or dS- yards wcross, At the distance of about an hour and « half, 
tds Joined by the Moiet Hesbeia, or Hasbela water, flowing free 
‘the-vale of that name, which is the larger head-stream of ihe two. 
Near this confinence was situated the Dan of the Scriptures. The 
united streams form great Jordan of Josephes, which, Sowing 
the marshes of Lake Ke Semechonitis and the district now called 
enters the Lake of Tiberins at its northern extremity, and, 
it, coutinues its course in a southerly direetion tilt 1¢ 
falis-into the Dead Sea. At its mouth, it is deep and rapid, and 
between 206 and 300 feet in width; rolling its turbid waters through 
sdeep'channel, the perpendicular banks of which are from 6 to 15) 
Mest ‘bordered with willows and reeds. Its appearance aud 
wer, very considerably with the season, which will 
ory accounts giren by travellers, Between the 
o-end of March, the Jordan, swelled by the 
ly 9 oF 10 fect in perpendicular height ; but 
‘apparently, to its having worn for itself a deeper channel, it 
‘overflows its banks, as in ancient times, At the distance; 
of nbout @ furloeg, in some places, from the immediate bank 
ofthe stream, there is an outer bank, from which there is a descent 
of several feet, and to which the inandations seem to have formerly 

The intermediate borders of the river are so covered with 
we thicket of willow, cleander, and other bushes und reeds, that the 
traveller cannot see the river till be has made bin way through Wuets,, 
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and this thicket still furnishes covert for wild animals, as when, 
old, the leopard was driven up into the plain by the swelling of 
Jordan. The name of the river is supported to mean, “ the river of 
Dan," Between.the Hoole and the Lake of Tiberias, it is still called 
Orden ; but after its exit from the lake, it takes that of Sheriat, which 
it preserves till it reaches the Dend Sea. This nume it seems to 
borrow from its chief tributary on the left bank, the Sheriat ¢l Mand- 
hour (Hieromax), which, descending from the Haouran, falls into it 
tothe N. of Bisan, All the other streams are mere rivulets ot ‘torrents 
(trays): the most considerable is the Wady Zerka, which separates 
the ancient Galaaditis from the Belka or Perea. See Dram Spa; 
‘Tioeniss, Lane ov; and Patestixe, 

JUAN, SAN, See San-Juan, 

JUDEA. In sacrod geography, a province (or separ of the 
Holy Land, bounded northward by Samaria, eastward by the Jordan 
wad the Dead Sea, extending westward to the Mediterrancan, aed 
bordering southward on Egypt and the Desert. It incladed the terri- 
tories of Judah, Benjamin, Dun, and Simeon, with Philintin. It is 
‘often taken in @ more extended sense, by Josephus and. the, eeclesi- 
astical writers, as denoting all Palestine. Hence, the word Jews or 
Joilwans has come to signify the whole Isruclitish nation, See Jews 
and Parestive. 

JUMNA. A river of India, the principal tributary to the 
It rises in the Himalaya, |, on entering the province of . 
parses @ course parallel, at the distance of from 60 to 70 psd 
that of the Ganges, forming the peninsula of the Doub. It ows by 
the cities of Delhi and Agra, and, after receiving on its right bank 
the Chumbul flowing from Malwah, joins the Ganges at Allahabad. 
Ite whole course is estimated at 780 miles. During the rainy season, 
it i navigable for fat-bottomed boats ; but from October to June, it ® 
fordable above the mouth of the Chumbal, 

JUNKSEYLON. An island near the western coast of the 
peninsula, at the south-eastern extremity of the Bay of Bengal; sepa- 
rated from: the main land by a shallow channel, about ® mile mcroms, 
which is nearly dey during the ebb tide, It is St miles long by 1s 
broad, and has some valuable tin-mines. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Chinese, Malays, Siamese, and Burmese. It was taken from 
the Siamese by the Burmese in 1810, 

JURA. A chain. of mountains renaing from the N, W. border of the 
Lake of Geneva, along the frontier of France and Switzerland, till, ox 
reaching the French department of Upper Rhine, it divides into tww 
‘wain arms : the more easterly, running through the cantous of Solothurs 
and Aargau, terminates in the Frickthal on the Rhine; the western 
branch continues its coarse due N. under the name of the Vosges 
Mountains, The most elevated peaks are about 5200 feet above the 
sea. The Jura gives its name to a department of Prance, formed ef 
part of Pranche Comté, which is chiefly occupied with these soup- 
tains. Jura is the name also of one of the Hebrides; and of « river 
of East Prussia, whieh joins the Memel. 

JUTES (ot Gneres). The ancient inhabitants of the Cimbrie 
Chersonegas, from them called Jutland. ¢ 

JUTLAND. A peninsula of Northern Europe, rumniag up lor 
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nearly 200 miles between the German Ocean and the Raltic, and 
‘southward hy Holsteie. It ix from 70 to 96 mites in breadth, 
it is mow divided into the Danish provinces of North Jutland, t 
is generally confined, and South Jutland of 

Dewar. 


RAARTA. A kingdom of Western Nigritia, lying between Luda- 
sar (Welled Omar) ow the N., Bambara on the E., the Ba Woollima, 
which separates it from Fooladoo on the S., and Kasson on the W, 
Tt extends about 200 miles in length by 80 in breadth. The soit is 

bat produces the lotustree in abundance, Kemmoo is the 


KAJAAGA, A kingdom of Senegambia, extending along the left 
bank of the Senegal between Foota Toro and Kasson. See Garam, 
~ KALMUCS. See Carves. 

KAMSIN. (The wind of fifty days.) A south-south-west wind 
‘wiih blows in Exypt, at intervals, during about fifty days of March 
‘atid “April, abd is much dreaded for its Gery blasts, It is of the same 

as the samiel or simoom. 

‘KAMTSCHATRA. A peninsula stretching from the south-eastern 
ektremity of Siberia, between lat. 62° and 51° N., and separating the 
Sea of Okotsk from the Pacific Ocean. On the N., it is bounded by 
the Korixk coentry, A chain of moustains, of volcanic formation, 
‘traverses the length of the peninsula, The climate is remarkably cold 
for the latitude, having but three months of imperfect summer. The 
‘only navigable river is the Kamtzchatka, which, after a long course 
‘towards the N. and N. E., falls into the Eastern Ocean in lat. 56° 30’, 
It admits vessels of 100 tons 150 miles up. The country abounds 
‘ith lakes; and except when these are frozen, thete is no intercourse 
‘between the different parts of the peninsula. It abounds with timber fit 
for ship-bullding, but corn and vegetables seldom come to perfection ; 
sind the inhabitants depend for subsistence on fish, game, wild animals, 
the bark of trees mixed with wild vegetables. The total popu- 
ix supposed now not to exceed 8000 persons. St. Peter and 
N's, the chief Russian settlement, in lat. 63° N., long. 168° B., 
it 30 houses. The number of real Kamtschadales, who 

t usages, is very small (about 4000) ; epidemic dis- 

‘are frequent, baving committed great ravages among 
are considered as a different race from the other inha- 
‘Siberia; short and broad in stature, with slender arms 
Tegs, the foe round, with high chock-bones and aunken eyes. 
‘habits are extremely lthy. Of thelr general character we have 

e thest contradictory description ; that they are indolent, yot pas- 
Hiomately fond of dancing; mild and hospitable, yet addicted to per- 
petoal wars dill subjected to Russia; sensual and cheerful. Their 
commen mode of travelling is in sledges drawn by dogs, which they 
manage with pecullar dexterity. During their short summer, the dogs 
are Jeft to for themselves by ranging over the cuantry \ anh 

of winter, they punctually return to Ykele masters. 
at 
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has been peopled chiefly by emigrants from Virginia and the Carolinas; 
and the proud, fierce, reckless, and vindictive character ofthe back» 
woodaman is suid still to prevail among the inhabitants, ‘The state 
of education is, for America, very backward; and that of etal 
better. In short, « proverbial be brutality and “coarseness attach to the 

name of the Kentuckian atnong his countrymen. 

KERMAN. A province of Persin, the anciéat Carmanta; taking 
its nume from the chief town, It Hes to the FE. of Fars, bounded on 
the 8. W, by Laristan, $. by the Persian Gulf; E. by Mekram ani 
Segistan, and N. by the Great Salt Desert. Kerman, the capital,was 
formerly one of the most opulent and magnificent cities of Persix; 
and, in 1794, it sustained @ siege of four months, under Loot Ali 
Khan, the last of the Zund dynasty, against Aga Mahomed ‘Khas, 
and fell at last through treachery. ‘The ferocious vesgeance of the 
‘conqueror exceeded all bounds of even oriental cruelty. 
adult in the city was either massacred or deprived of sight; the 
number of the latter is said to have been 70,000, and this was exeeeded 
by the number massacred; and 20,000 women and childrem wete 
granted as slaves to the soldiery. The population is now supposéd 
to be about 20,000, including a small nomber of Guebres; ate 
‘trade and manufactures are still considerable. 

KERRY. A county of Ireland, in the province of Menitenghobl: 
pying the south-western extremity of the island, ‘The Shannon 
rates it on the N, from the county of Clare; on the N, EB. and Beit 
adjoins Limerick and Cork ; and on every other side, its deegily in- 
dented coast is beat and broken by the Atlantic. Its 
is 67 miles, and its breadth 62. The surface is very broken aid 
mountainous, and for the most part ill adapted for cultivation 
is, therefore, more attended to than tillage. The soathern district is 
‘eccupied by a lofty chain of hills, commencing on the eastern. siteot 
Dingle Bay, aod running, with little interruption, along the southern 
side of the Lake of Killarney and the Blackwater, as far us the county 
of Waterford, The ing rock ix a clay slate. The minesiand 
minerals form the chief natural wealth of the county, which isinia 
very backward and unimproved state. Nose of the rivers afford any 
advantage of navigation, except the Kenmare, whieh i an arm of the 
sea. ‘Tralee, where the assizes ure held, and Killarney, are the chief 
towns. The ancient dioceses of Ardfert and Aghadoe, into which 
this county was formerly divided, have been annexed to the see ‘od 
Limerick since 1603, 

KESROUVAN (or Castmavan). That part of the chain of Libanos 
which lies between the nabr el kebir (great river) on the N.,alkdthe 
nahr et kelb (dog river, the ancient Lycus) om the 8, and which iseom- 
prehended within the pashalik of Tripoli. This whole country isinha- 
Dited by the Maronites, and within these limite 20 Mostulmam is 
permitted to reside, They are governed by their own sheikh, paying: 
‘only an anraal tribute to the pasha. Sce Manoxrre. Kamobin, the 
residence of their patriarch, may be considered aa the capital. Thename 
of Kesrouun is #aid to be derived from Kesrou, a chief whe governed 
this part of the country in the seventh century, The district of 
Kesrovan, properly so called, however, according to Burckhardty'¢x- 
fends only about three hours and a halt from N. to S. and) from treo 
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te three hoursin breadth across the mountains; bounded sorthward 
by the eahr Lérakim, and southward by the khan of M Meliaha, 

KHAN. Writtes by the French, Cham, The title given to the 
princes of Tatary, and signifying lord. Also, u caravanseral. 

KHANDEISH. A. province of India, in the Deccan, forming the 
heart of the Mabratta country; lying between Malwah on the N.; 
Gowlwarra om the E.; Berar, S. B, und S,; Aurangabad, 8. W.; 
and Gajerat, W. Ibis traversed by the Nerbuddah aad Taptee rivers, 
Sowing westward. It is now chiefly divided between the Mabratta 
ehief ofthe Holkar family und the Bombay Presidency. The ebiet 
places iarc, Boorlanpore und Assecrghur; but the country abounds 
‘with Mahratta forts. 

KHORASAN. As extensive province of Persia, now divided be- 
tween the dominions of the Shah of Persia and of the Shah of Caubul. 
Bounded westward. by Mazanderan, it appears to extended 
originally sorthward to the Oxus, eastward to Balkh, and southward 
to'Segistan and the Desert; including the ancient Parthiene, Aria, and 
Marginns, as well as part of Carmania. The principal cities are, 
Nishapoor, Mushed, and Yerd, in Persian Khorasan; Heraut (for- 
mertly the capital of the whole province) and Merve Shah-jehan, in 
the Afghan territory: the latter is situated in the fertile vale of the 
Marg-aub ( Mergiana), while it is sepurated from every other part of 
the province by a great desert. Yerd is sometimes included in Ker- 
man. See Persia. 

KHUZISTAN, A province of Persia, corresponding to the ancient 
‘Susiana Proper, The chicf towns ure, Shooster and Desfool. See 


Pensta. 
KIAKHTA. A town of Asiatic Russia, in the government of 
Irkoutek ; situated on little stream of the same name, which there 
forms the boundary between the Russian and Chinese empires, It 
stands in lat. 62° 56’ N., long. 105° E,, 4200 miles from Moscow, and 
about 1500 from Pekin; and contains about 4000 inhabitants. Some 
of the Russian merchants are said to be very rich, this miserable place 
being the emporium of the commerce between Russia and China ; and 
‘to the great fair held there ia December, merchants flock from every 
ele the Russian empire. Nearly opposite to it is the Chinese 
towm of Maimatehin, a small mud-built town of from 300 to 600 fixed 
iahabitants. No women are allowed to reside there, 

KIEV. (Written also Krew, Kier, Kiorr, Kiov, Kiowia, &c, | It 
da supposed to derive its name from kiovl, heights.) A city of Russia; 
situated oa the right bank of the Dnieper. In the eleventh cen- 
tory, it was declared the capital of the dominions of the Great Duke, 
and. may be regarded as the cradle of the Russian sovereignty. Its 
eatacorabs und other antiquities alone render it interesting, as it is 
decayed and dull, crowded with churches and monasteries, but not 
coataining suels above 20,000 resident inhabitants. It belonged at 
‘one time to Poland, but was finally ceded to Russia in 1686, In 1782, 
it-was) made ome of the three governments of Little Russia, bat is 
now the head town of a new province to which it gives name, consisting 
chitlly of territories on the right bank of the Duiester, wrested from 


Poland, ' 
KILDARE. A cousty of Ireland, in the province of Lemater, 
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from the head tows, which is also an, episcopal. see. 
» by Month, E.. sD Dublin and: Wicklow | 8. bs 
yy Ki and. Qaeen' ‘s Counties. Itvextends 41 


jas 7 in eves, soi, contains 392,000 acres, of 
which fuer- ‘are arable, meadow, and passfure, and. the ines ar 
bog, [tis watered by the Liffey, the Boyne, and tho Barrow, nadie 
traversed by the Grand and Royal Cavals. The assizes are heldiale 
ternately at Athy, on the Barrow, and Naas. ‘This county containisino 
borough or large town; Kildare itself being a poor decayed place) 
remarkable only for its raims. The Catholics are to the Protestants 
as thirty to one. — 

KILKENNY. A county of Ircland, in the province of, Leinster; 
taking its name from its capital, It is bounded, Nu by) Queen's 
County; E, by Carlow and Wexford; 8. by Waterford; and Wa by 
‘Tipperary, and extends about 35 miles N. and S., and 18 from Bute 
W. The superficial extent is nearly 290,000 acres, for the most past 
level and of fertile soll; and it is reckoned one of the most: healthy, 
pleasant, and populous countics of Irclund, It is. watered: by, the 
Barrow, the Suire, and the Nore. Kilkenny, the capital, seated ow 
the Nore, is the seat of the bishop of Ossory, and is ope of the hand= 
somest towns in the island. The venerable ruins of abbeys and, 
churches attest its ancient importance. The situation is deemed pare 
ticularly salubrious ; and there is a saying, that its airis without fog, 
its water without mud, its fire without smoke, and its streets arm 
paved with marble. The Kilkenny coal is remarkable for giving little 
sinoke, and near the city are large quarries of a black marble mixed 
With white granite. ‘The name of the town is derived from the ebareh 
of a saint and hermit called St, Canic or Keanick. 

KILL. In Irish, a church, It occurs in the composition of a vast 
number of names of towns in Ireland; as Kildare, Killaloe, Killalay 
&e, The word seems to be related to the Latin cella, which denoted 
the sanctaary of a temple, -~ 

KILLARNEY, LAKE OF. A beautiful lake of Ireland, in the: 
county of Kerry, taking its name from the neighbouring town of Kale 
larney. It is also called Lough Lean, There are three lakes, the 
lower, middle, and upper one, ‘The latter is four miles long and from 
two to three in breath, surrounded with mountains, from which descend 
a number of beautiful cascades, and studded with islands, which: 
afford a constant variety of picturesque scenery. The central lake is 
small; but the lower one is six miles long, and from three to four iw 
breadth, and exhibits some beautiful points of view. 

KINCARDINESHIRE, or the Mearns, A county of, Scotland, 
extending for about 36 miles along the ahore of the German: Dore, 
with a rocky and indented coast; bounded on the N. bythe pew 
part of Aberdeenshire; and W. and 8. by the county of A) ir 
Forfar, from whieh it is separated, in almost the whole. lee, ba byt 
North Esk. Ite area is about 380 square miles or 243,444 acres, of 
whieh about ® third is under cultivation. A. part of the Grampian. 
ridge runs through the county, forming the northern side of the How 
(or valley) of the Mearns, the north-eastern extremity of Strathmers: 
This is a low, well-cultivated tract, aboanding with vil 

and plantations. The hill country in the north-western part is very 
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beak, anddlnost "without! Inhabitants. ‘The® tot jpulation “ts 
31,600, “Mount Battock ‘rises 3500 fect above ney ea 
towne arty Bérsie Of Tnverbervie, at the mouth of the Bervie Water, 
and Stonehiives, at the mouth of the Cowie. Kincardine, anciently 
the chief tows, ia now an insignificant village, There are severnh 
Places of the’same name fn Scotland ; one in Perthshire, on the Frith 
of Perth ; another in Ross; and a third in Aberdeenshire, 

‘RING'S COUNTY. A county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster; #0 eased in hosour of Philip 11. of Spain, the busband of 
Queen Mary'l. “Ir ix bounded on the N. by Westmeath; E. by Kil- 
dare; the Shannon separates it from Galway and Roscommon on the 
Woy ated on the'S: it adjoins Tipperary and Queen's County. Tt is 
of very-irregular figure, extending about 38 miles in length, and from 
17 to 30i@ breadth, and containing 43,000 acres. More than a third, 
iy bog-ar mountain. ‘The chief towns are, Philipstown, Birr, Eden~ 
derry -and Tullamore. 

KINGSTON. The name of several towns in England, the West 
Indies, Canada; and the United States. ‘The two most important are, 
Kingstes;a city of Jamaica, on the southern coast; and Kingston, 
thie largest town of Upper Canada, situated at the north-eastern extre- 
mity of Lake Ontario, near the commencement of the chanel of the 
Stuwrence. This harbour is one of the best on the Great Lakes, 
asd lias'been strongly fortified ; and its situation renders it the forug 
of commercial intercourse between Montreal and all the settlements 
along the Great Lakes, 

KENROSS, A county of Scotland, only 13 miles in length avd 11 
at ite greatest breadth ; bounded N. and W. by Perthshire, and S. and 
E. by Fifeshire. It takes its uame from its chief town, situated at 
the’ westers end of Loch Leven, which occupies the middle part of 
thee county. ‘The population is little more than 9000, 

KIRCUDBRIGHT. A county of Scotland, comprehending the 
eastern part of Galloway, and bordering southward on the Solway 
Frith andthe Trish Sea. On the N. EB. and E., it adjoins Dumfries. 
shire °N: W. Ayrshire; and W. Wigtonshire. It extends 45 miles 
ialength ‘by 90 in breadth, and exhibits the appearance of one con- 
tisued heath or moor, producing only pasture for sheep and black 
cattle, but intersected with some pleasant valleys. Population, 40,600. 
Its priveipal river is the Deo, which, after watering « tract 70 miles 
in length, enters the Iriah Sea, forming the harbour of Kircudbright, 
The tows of that nase is & royal burgh, but without mach trade, 

KIRKWALL. | The capital of the Orkneys; which see. 

See Knisnna, 
A fiver of Asin Minor, which falls into the 
Black’ Sea. ‘See Harvs. 
A river of Persia, calted also the Sefydrood, the 
Tt tikes in Diarbokir, and, after &@ very winding. 
cOarsé through picturesque ravines, forme & series of cataracts, and 
rushes with great forte into the Caspinn Sea near Reshd. 

‘ROBI, Properly Gali, the Mongol word for a naked desert, In 
(Chintie) Ghame. A vast desert to the N. of China. 

A Kingdom of Central Africa, the précise’ Situation ‘of 
Qs 
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which is not known, but it appears tobe ont of a growpe of petty 
Mohatumedan states included in the country called Sarem. Tos taltan 


capital is said to be situated near « bigh mountain, which probably 
belongs to a continuation of the range which runs through Koorsnko 
in @ soath-easterly direction, and is supposed to extend to the Niger: 
To the W. or N. W. of Sarem, there is a mountainous district called 
Ganowa; while to the 8. E., there are said to be deserts) of count 
white sand, producing only a few stunted bushes, asd abounding 
with pools, which extend four days’ journey N. and S, This aay de 
a table-land ; and the white sand is formed, there can be eo doubt, 
by the disintegration of the granitic mountains, which ran bebind 
Ashantee, and stretch into Beain, where they probably join the Qua 
Mountains. 

KONIEH, See Iconrum. 

KONIGSBERG. The capital of East Prussia, situated) ‘onthe 
Pregel, about four miles from its mouth. The houses are builtoon 
piles, like those of Venice und Amsterdam. It was formerly aroyal 
residence, und is the seat of a university founded in 1844. | The:wall 

in cirenit, butihalf 

ceupied with gardens and corn-fields. The populatianis 

between 50,000 and 60,000, chiely Germans, but including memrly 

8000 Jews. It is the most commercial city in the Prussian donsinions, 

carrying on a considerable trade with England and Holland > but ds 

small veasels only can ascend to the town, the merchants hare found 

it necessary to make a dept at Pillag, situated on # bay of the Friscbe 
Hadi, 30 mites below the city, 

KONKODOO.. (In Mandingo, mountainous country.) ‘The name 
given to the auriferous mountains which oceupy a considerable: 
of Bambook in Western Africa, where they form a chain from 38:to 
40 leagues in extent, giving rise to the Eastern and Wester Colez, 
the former of which falls into the Senegal, the latter into the Fulem=me, 
See Sevrcamara and Baboon. 

KOORD. KOORDISTAN. See Kunoisrax. 

KORDOFAN. A kingdom of Eastern Nigritin, bounded on the 
W, by Sennaar, from which it is separated by the Baler ef Aliad > Go 
the EB. by Dar Foor; on the N. by the Desert; and S. by the sake 
el Abiad and the Dar Kulla. The language spoken is Arable, Fram 
time immemorial, an inverate animosity has existed between) the 
Foorians and the Kordofanese; originating, in great measure, ip 
mureantile jealousy, as the country lies in the route to Senmanr and 

direct line of communication with Mecea, ‘The 

Ul of Inte years, been appointed by the 

governors of Sennaar. Recently, in consequence of the weakness mod 
dissensions of the latter kingdom, the power has been usurped by the 
Foorian sultans, which has occasioned an interruption|of the comet 
nication, with the eastern regioux, Ibeit, or Oboydah, is thevchie! 
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Senachyand Kermarshab, tis bounded, oo the N, and B. by Ajerbjan 
ope demeseg and 5. by Looristun, Turkish Kardistas coosisteof 

the torritorses of Betlls, Abela, and Van, and correspeads generally 
40 the ancient Assyria, being separuted by the Tigris from ‘or 
Mesopotamia. On the N., itis bounded by Armenit; on'the E. bythe 
Persian territory; and 8. by Erak Arabi. The Koords, from whorn the 
country takes its bame, are supposed to be the descendants of the umelent 
Carducki, who opposed the retreat of the Tea Thoasendj 93 sereed 
by Xenophon. They are, like the Tarkmans, « pastoral and nomadic 
zation, but differ from them in their warlike and predatory habits; 
in their pride of lineage; in their practice of selling their daugtiters, 
instead of giving a dower with them as the Turkish tribes doy mad 
in other characteristic manners and customs. ‘They appear to bey in 
fact, more nearly allied to the Indian, than to the Scythia oa 
All their tribes united ure supposed to furnish upwards of 440, 
tents or armed men, They bare never been completely subdued) by 
the neighbouring states ; but profess for the most part to be, incroed, 
Mohasmedans of the Turkish of Soonie sect, Detached tribes 
scattered over Diarbekir, and the territories of Erzroom, Erivan, 
Siwas, and Aleppo; but they rnrely pass farther soothward thas 
Antioch, In Syria, they occupy the mountains between Aleppo dod 
the sea, When # Koordish chief takes the Geld, bis equipment differs 
but little from that of a knight in the days of chivalry; and the Saraces 
who fought under the great Saladin, was probably armed in the same 
manner as the Koord who now makes marnuding warfare nguinst the 
Persian. 

KURILES. A long chain of islands, extending from the southern 
point of Kamtschatka 10 the Japanese island of Jeaso. ‘They are 
subdivided into two groupes, the Great or Jupanese Kuriles, amd thie 
Little Kariles, which are inhabited by the Kamtsohadale race 
‘Twenty-two are laid down in the charts, of which nineteen are tribu 
tary to Russia, the three most southerly belonging to Japan. The 
whote length of the chain is wearly 900 miles. Some of them are 
destitute of water and uninhabitable; others are wooded nnd fertile; 


of voleunic formation, The entire population is supposed sot to exceed 

et of the southern Kuriles are of the singular 
race called by the Japanese, Mosins, or Hairy, from their ‘having thr 
body almost covered with hair. 


L 


LABRADOR. A mountainous and barren peninsula of North 
America, lying between the parallels of 50° and 60° N, ; bouniiéd ca 
the S. by Canad the Gulf of St. Lawrence, W. by Hudson's Bay, 
N. by Hudson's Straits, and B, by the Adantic. ‘The ishabitanes 
consist of native Indians, called mountaineers, and Esquimanx, (a 
these inbospitable shores, the Moravians have three settlements, vir. 
Okkak, Nain, and Hopedale, the total population of whieh is about 
600, At Nain, the chief establishment, situated on the eastern coust i 
Jat. 57°, the thermometer samotimes rises In July to 62? an aidke in 

December to 5°, the mean temperature of Vie year being’ 3276) 
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LACCADIVES, “(Lakshacdwipe; Hundred Thousad Isles.) A 
chaster of low islands lying off the Malabar cout of the Indian 
peninsula, at the distance of 38 leagues, between the parallels of 10° 
and 12%N. ‘There are nineteen considerable ones, und ‘thirty-two have 
béem colinted: They are all Jow, of coral formation, and surrounded 
with refs; ure! well supplied with fish, und produce cocomnuts, 
plantains, and other fruits. They are nominally dependent on Cann 
bore, and the ishabitaots are Mohammedans of the Moplay tribe, 
‘who carry on # trade with the «mall shells called cowries, whieh ‘pass 
as currency ‘not only all over India, bat-id Western (Africa, The 
largest of the Laccadives is about seven miles in length by two atta 
half in\breddth. “Being rarely visited by European ships, they'are 

mown. See Maunivas, 
‘The ancient capital of Laconia, situated én the 
Barotits > called also Sparta, ‘The ruins are found near Misten. 

‘DACHSA.) (Properly, El\Ab’sa.) The cupital of w territory’ of 
the sume name, in the Arabian peninsula, on the coust of the Persia 
Gulf;formerly subject to the Porte, and now governed by an inde 
pendeat shickt of the Beni Khaled. This coast was formerly notorious 
for its pirates. 

LACONIA. In ancient geography, a territory occupying the 
suiithveastern portion of the Pelopanuesus, having Argos and Arcudia 
onthe N.,und Messenia on the W., from which itis separated by Mout 

«The ancient name appears to be preserved in a corrupted 
firm, the Laconien mountaineers calling their country Zakonia or 
Zaccunia. Robust, warlike, xod hospitable, the Zakoniotes retain 
more of their ancient customs, language, and liberty, than the tha- 
bitants Of any other part of the peninsula, Their territory lies to the 
EL of the Berotas, stretching aloog the western shores of the Argolic 
Gulf, ued terminating in the Maliac promontory, The district of 
‘Maina, occupying the rocky peninsula which terminates in‘Cape Ma- 
tapan, also belongs to Leconin ; and its inhabitants are snid to boast 
of being descemded from the ancient Spartans. See Maina: 

LADOGA. A take of European Russia, the largest in Europe, 
being’ 190 milesin leogth, 75 in breadth, and covering an area of 6200 
‘Square miles, equal to about an eighth part of England. ft lies be 
tween the Lake of Oncga and the Gulf of Finland, and is surroutided 
‘with the Russian governments of Petersburg, rg, and Olonets. 
It receives several rivers, and communicates by « canal with the river 
Neva. It abounds with fish, particularly salmon. 

LADRONE ISLANDS. (Trung Istanns.) t. The name given by 
Mugetinm, the discoverer, to a cluster of islands in the North Pacific, 
to the N. of the Carolines; called also the Mariana Istands. | ‘They 
are fifteen or sixteen in number, extending about 450 miles from’ N. to 
Si, between’ 18° and 21° N., and from 146% to 148° BE. The principal 
fs Guam, 2. Also, of a small cluster, about ten in numbér, in the 
poe nhe of Sa, at the southern extremity of China, the inbabitants of 

which, answering to thelr name, ure auducious pirates, who have 
sunmetimer carried their depredationy to the) mouth of ‘the Canton 
river. 
| LAGO MAGGIORE, Soe Laxe usd Loeanxy. 
LAGOON.» From the Italian tegwee. | Ao marsh or Wantiow Wake: 
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upplied also to shallow gulf, Thus, the shallow estenry ix which 
Venice is vuilt, is called the Laguna, The same tame is given to 
three gulf* of the Bay of Honduras, und to various Inkes in Veneruela, 
Parajand otter parts of Amerie. ao Sieh Pow 
LABDAK. The capi a territory same naroe, Lying to 
the E. of Cashmere, between the parallels of 34° avd. 37° Ny, and 
tributary to Tibet; which see, ‘The Lahdik river falls’ ito” te 
Indus, 


LAHORE, A city of Northern India, situated on the S. E. bunk 
of the Ravey, in the territory of the Seik Rajah. The provinre’ef 
Lahore, lying between the parallels of 30° and 34° N,, is 320 miles ia 
length by 220 in breadth, The upper or uorth-western part now 
‘Delonge to the Afghan Shah; the lower part, of Panjaub, wo the See 
Rajah, whose capital is Amretsir, 

LAKE, A large inland body of water or collection of ‘waters 
When of very large extent, it is more usually denominated am intel 
sea, but the words are used convertibly. Lakes are of four einaser: 
I. Such as neither receive nor send forth rivers. II. Such wy fore 
‘the bead or source of rivers. IIT. Such as both receive and sead 
forth rivers. IV. Such as form the receptacle of rivers without 
having avy emissary or outlet, Lakes of the first elass are produted 
cither by raina collected in a hollow cavity; by inandations, where 
the inclination is not suflicient to carry off the water of the fiver 
when swelled by rains or melted snow; or by subterrancun springs, 


which form the feeders of the lake, but ure not copious’ enough to 
originate rivers. They are, accordingly, either pereanial or periodical. 
Of the latter description are several of the lakes formed by inumda- 
Nile, the Niger, the Indus, the Parnguay, and other targe 

Russia, 


partly by the melting of the ice and snow. The second class of lakes 
comprises such as are formed by springs situated within « hollow, 
the waters of which, after filling the eavity, overflow, and beconm a 
river. In some instances, the lake is partly supplicd by ite own 
springs, partly by mountain rills from springs ata higher elevation, 
or by streams that descend from the region of snow; and in other 
instanoes, lake is a mere reservoir of waters from # higher eleva 
tio, or « cistern without springs, To this class of lakes belong, that 
of Charamai, which gives rise to the Pabur, one of the head streams 
of the Jumna ; the lake which forms the head of the Don; the takes 
of the St. Gothard, which are the sources of the Ticino and the Reuss; 
‘and many of the Alpine lakes. ‘The third class of lakes, those which 
both receive and send forth rivers, are of three kinds; 1. those whith 
emit a greater quantity than they receive, being partly fed by bottom 
springs; 2. those which emit less, the surplus being carried otf by 
evaporation ; and $. those which receive as much as they discharge by 
their outlet and evaporation, Again, the following varioties may be 
distinguished. First, such as receive a number of smaller stream, 
and pour their collected waters through one large emissary. Of this 
description are Lake Superior, Lake Michigun, and others of the 
American lakes. Secondly, those which are formed by one principal 
river, which retains the same wame on issuing (com the lakethrough. 





down by the rivers. The fourth clase of lakes, which form the receps 
tacle of rivers, and have 20 visible outlet, are of two desoriptions, 
freak water and salt. ‘The former have probably in every instance a 


tho Dend Sea of Judwa, some of the Persian lakes, and the Caspian 
Lake, which; from its immense extent, is more properly devominated 
an inland sea. 

. LANARKSHIRE. A county of Scotland, traversed by the Clyde, 
and taking its name from the town of Lanark, situated on that river. 
Ins bounded, N. and N. W., by the counties of Renfrew, Dumbarton, 
nd Stirling; Nv E. by those of Linlithgow and Edinburgh; E. by 


y 8. by Dossfriessbire; and S. W: by Ayrahire, It extends 
92 miles im length und 33 at its greatest breadth. It is divided into 
three wards ; the Upper, ia which Lanark is situated ; the Middle, 
oo ‘the town of Hamilton ; and the Lower, in which Glusgow 

situated. The county is mountainous, about one half being inca» 
ae of productive cultivation; but it contains some of the most 
romaatic scenery in Scotland, and the mountains yleld coal, lead, 
lime, and other minerals, Population, 316,820. 

LANCASTER. A palatine county of England, taking its name 
from the chief town, and commonly called by corruption Lancashi 
It borders, westward, on the Irish Sea; on the 8. W., the estuary 
of the Mersey divides it from Cheshire; on the E., it by bounded by 
Yorkshire; and N. by Westmoreland. Its greatest length is 74 miles, 
ane its extreme breadth 44 and a half; comprising an area of 1765 
square miles, or 1,120,600 acres. The eastern part of the county, 
between the Ribble and the Mersey, comprising the ancient forests of 
Wiresdale and Bowland, is mountainous and generally barren. The 
‘seutherm part of the tract between those rivers, extending from Black- 
stone-edge, = ridge that separates this county from Yorkshire, to the 
seu, is a perfect flat, partly fertile, and partly occupied with black 
turf bogs, called mosses, some of which are of great extent, and in 
wet seasous impassable, There, however, have of late years been 
sreatly reduced, aud converted, in many parts, into fine meadow- 
land. On the N. W., the hundred of Furness, separated from the 
rest of the county by a creek at the hed of Morecombe Bay, consists 
of awild and ragged region, stored with large quantities of iron ore 
and slate, and covered with a growth of underwood, which is cut in 
wuccession, and made inte charcoal for the tron-furnaces. "Tae commis 
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very 
small, The climate, from its remarkable hamieity, pres 
udopted for the raising of corn. A lager quantity of! 
Laueashire than in any other county of ah pepe ence 
of mountains extending along the eastern border, whiek 
Ureak the clouds wafted over the Irish Sea from the Athanticos Bat" 
Usis ridge screens the county at the same time from the eastérmbbaste 
and blights that infest the counties bordering oa the German Odbtah, 
and may contribute to the reputed salubrity of the climates The- 
manufactures of Lancashire are the most extensive in the kingdowy 
‘Manchester, the centre of the cotton manafectare, and Liverpool)the 
‘emporium of the west, are, next to London, the two bargest towns i 
England, The other chief places are, Lancaster, the county town) 
seated on the Lune or Lane; Preston, where the cotton ‘busineasit 
very extensive, as well as other manufactures ; Wigan, celebrated tur 
its brass and cotton manufactures, as well as for the produce of the 
looms; Bolton, a great mart for cottons and mustins, where 
is carried oo to an immense extent; Blackburn; Bary. Ashton? 
Newton; and Clithero, In 1700, the whole population of the \eonnty= 
was only 166,200, In 1750, it bad risen to 297,400; in IRORy to" 
605,100, having more than quadrupled. in the course of the eenterys 
It amounted, in 1811, to 856,000; in 1821, to 1,074,000; and st now” 
athounts to 1,337,000, of whom more than two-thirds are employed tr 
manufactures, Lancashire, jor to the Romas conquest, formed” 
part of the territory of the Brigantes.. It was included ia the 
Roman province of Maxima Cusariensis, but was incorporated by the! 
Saxons with the kingdom of Northumbria, Edward ET. ae 
sn, the celebrated John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
with the power and privileges of « palatine jurisdiction. 
is now annexed to the crown. The county i inthe province of Yer 
the diocese of Chester, and the northern eireuit, 

LANDGRAYVE. A title originally gives to those judgox (graffey 
or counts who administered justice, in a certain district oreirealty ea 
behalf of the German Emperor. The title became in'time'the heré= 
ditary desigaation of those princes or counts of the empire who sae: 
ceeded to the possession of a landgravate, with the sovereignty of 
whieh they were invested by the Emperor. ‘The only soversigu’/ Ger 
man prince who now retains the title, is the Landgrave of Law 
Homburg. 

LAND-LOCKED, A term-applied to ports whith ave elcselen 
all sides, so as to be sheltered from all winds, cating only 1 


entrance. 

LANGUEDOC. _ A province of France, according to the oldies 
sions, bounded on the B. by the Rhone, on the Wy bythe Garonaé, 
N. by the Lyonnois, and 8. by Rowssillon and the: Mediterranean | 
extending nearly 200 miles from E. to W., and 90° from Nut ®t" 
was divided into Upper or Western Languedoc, whielt bind "Palouse 

for des capital, and Lower ot Easter, which bad! for dts ebief ity 
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a greatpart oftheindress. Harnessed to the sledge, it will porform 
ech areca med ‘the snow with wonderfal speed and sagneity, 
‘These animals form, indeed, the chief wealth of the natives, and are 
kept at no expense. In summer, they feed upon grnsses und alpine 
plants; is winter, apon the lichen rungiferus and its varieties, which 
as none ON ST ‘The females are driven, home 
morning. aud.evening, to be milked ; and the herds, when numerous, 
fare aaremittingly attended. by.men and dogs day and night. ‘The 
eetiahian dn andl Sosatt.choacheakeon, cahaicatxy the last 
two ancommonly prolific. Birds are numerous, some peculiar to 
the country: the most remarkable is the Swedish mocking-bird, €x> 
tolled for the beauty of its plamage and the 
summer, the myriads of insects gendered by 
ensoyance, against which the inhabitants ha 
to keep their tents and buts as full of smoke as possible. 
landers, or more properly Lapps, disclaiming that appellation, given 
to thous by the Swedes, call themselves Sahme-ladzh, and their country 
‘The men are of low stature, swarthy or copper-coloured 


mouth pinched close, but wide, the cars full, large, and projecting, 
Ghmchesks hllow, and chin long and pointed.,-Though Miahaped; 
they are very strong aud robust, possess singular flexibility of limnb, 
and ean bear incredible fatigue. ‘The stoutest Norwegian, it taisaid, 
is unable to bend the bow of a Laplander. In war, they ure timorous; 


‘but to other dangers they expose themselves with surprising intre- 
pidity. The women are generally well-made, with a delicate und 
florid comapiexion, Beth sexes marry very early, In these physiolo~ 
gical characteristics, the Lapps are remarkably distinguished from 
the daxen or yellow-haired Finns, and from the nobler Swede, who is 
agiantin comparison. Yet, they have been supposed to be a branch 
of the Finnie or Techoudic race, mixed with the Huns, Dr. E. D. 
Clarke represents them as assimilated in their complexion aud phy- 
siognomy to the natives of Japan, In their mode of life, thay are 
divided Into two classes, fishers and mountaineers. The former, in 
summer, live in small villages of conical buts, fixed near some lake, 
from which they draw their subsistence, and in winter retire to the 
wools. The mountaineers are nomadic, living in tents of coarse 
cloth, and sebsisting om their herds or by the chase. They bear the 
churacter of being generally simple, honest, and hospitable. ‘Those 
wader the deminion of Sweden are nominally Lutherans, but their 
Feligious notions are greatly blended with traditional superstitions 
and the relics of paganism. They now possess a transkation af the 
New Testament in their language ; aod many are able to read asd 


write, 

LARISSA. A city of Thessaly, situnted on the Peneus, now the 
Satembria. The modern town is called by the Turks, Yeuiseri. It 
& still, a8 formerly, the capital of Thessaly, being between three and 
four miles im cirouit, amd containing 26 mosjors, a Greek cathedral, 
and» population of between 20,000 and 30,000 Moslem, with a few 
‘Greeks and Jews, and « great amber of African slaves. A hundred 
villages are comprised within the jurisdiction of its moutsellim. The 
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surrounding plain is very fertile, producing corm and cotton, ‘but 
marshy and ingalubrious, Many of the Turks of Larisen are opulent, 

LARISTAN. A province of Persia, bordering on the’ Persian 
Gulf, bounded ov the N. W. by Farsistam, and N. Be by Kerman, 
It forms part of the gurmseer or hot region, called also Dashtistan, 
the Mesembria of the amcients; resembling, in its physical charseter, 
the opposite shores of Omawn, rather than Persin; and it isvim fact 
chiedy in the possession of piratical Arabs, who dwell im small towns 
defended by mud Sotinnatee their own shiekhs, The district bas 
once been populous, as is attested by numeroes reins; bat the inhe- 
Dditants have in all ages been DIT prencereri ee 
and pirates of the Indias seas. It is now almost. 
is the chief town. eerperay ei cry 
Bender-Abbas, opposite the island ef Ormez, once the emporiunref 
the Persian Guif, bat now reduced to insignificance.) 6) ue | 

LASSA, The capital Ti sl 
Lama. Seo Tuer. 

LATITUDE. The distance of any place from the Eqn lee 
S., reckoned om a meridian or great circle of the globe passing throagh 
the poles. It is reckoned by degrees, minutes, and secomdsyexpressed 
thus; 1993", Each degree is equal to 60 geographical miles of 69 
miles and @ balf statute measure, These places which Ne;omthe 
equator, have of course no latitude. The highest latitude that-hrs 
been reached by any navigator, is 51° 30°, An overland expedition 
has penetrated nearly to $3°. 2 

LATIUM, In ancient geography, a province of Italy, bennded 
by Etturia on the N, W., from which it was separated by the Tiber, 
and on the S. by Campania, Under Augustus, it was 
the latter province. It appears to have corresponded to the umederm 
delegation of Fronzinone and Ponte Corvo in the Papal States, From 
this word comes the name of Latin, applied to the language of ancient 
Rome, and employed, in modern times, to distinguish the members of 
the Roman communion or Latio Church from those of the Grotkce 
Orieotal churches. The boundaries of ancient Latium underwent 
repeated changes, and were alwuys, perhaps, indeterminate ; and the 
very etymology of the name appears to have been unknown ts the 
Romans themselves, as is indicated by the fabulous and contradictory 
‘explanations given of the word, It it have been supposed to 
designate, originally, the Ager Letinus, or Roman Campagna.) ‘The 
Latins, who formed the basis of the Roman population, are mee 
by Niebubr to have been a Sicilian or Greek colony, blended with 
am Umbrian or old Italian stock; and it was by their system of 
coloeies, he remarks, that the Latins, the smallest of the Ltalian races, 
spread their language and laws over the whole peninsaln. 9 

LAUENBURG. A dutchy of Northern Germany, “comprising @ 
territory of 425 square miles on the right bank of the Elbe, and taking 
its nasve from the capital, seated near the confluence of the Steckesitt 
with that river. It was formerly am independent states buty im 168%) 
Japsed to Hanover; and recent changes have trassserred it ty Deomnrks 

LAUSANNE....A town of Switzerland, the capital of the Payade 
Vad, pane on three eminences about ibe Seoeaenae ee 
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bank af the Lake of Genova, wonetimes called, from this town the 
Lake of Lausesne, 

LAVAL ‘The fied tndterielo ‘lets dow from a. volcizoith the 
state of eruption. See Vorcaxo. 

LAVORO, TERRA DI. The most north-western province of 
Naples; bordering|on'the Tuscan Sea, and forming partof the aiicient 


Campania, 

LAWRENCE, ST. A large river of North America, issuing mou 
Lake Ontario, sind forming the outlet of the waters of the grent chain 
of Jakes whieh divide Upper Canada from the United States, - From 
Lake Ontario to the oceas, its course is 770 miles in length; bat ifthe 
beail-waters of Lake Superior be considered as its true source, which 
twke their rise in 46° 30’ N., 92° 10 W., the total length of its course 
through the chain of lakes to the Atlantic will be about 1863 miles, 
Between Lake Ontario and Montreal, it formerly bore the name of 
the Troquois, Just above the island of Montreal, it receives on its 
left bank the waters of its principal tributary, the Ottawas; and below 
it, on its ight bank, those of Lake Champlain by the river Sorelle. 
Near Quebec, it contracts itself into a narrower channel, whence the 
ame of that city, but afterwards gradually expands to the width, at 
ite mouth, of 90 tiles, falling into a large gulf to which it gives name 
iy Lat. 49? 30, long. 64° 15’, From Kingston, on Lake Ontario 10 
Prescott, « distence of GT miles, the river is descended by schooners 
and sloops. Between Prescott and Montreal, 130 miles, there are 
numerous rapids, impassable by any thing larger than w batteaw, and 
rewiring regular pilots. This navigation will be avoided by the 
Rideau canal, connecting Lake Ontario with the Ottawas river. Tt 
mcets the tide apwards of 400 miles from the sea, and is navigable 
for 580 mites by ships of 500 tons burthen. Accordixg to the estimate 
of the American geographers, it discharges into the ocean one hulf 
more water than the Mississippi. 

LAYBACH (or Lacnacn). A river of Carniola, which falls into 
the Save; Sowing by the city of Laybach, the capital of a cirele of the 
same Bame, as Well ax of the government of Laybach, one of the great 
divisions of Austrian Iyria, 

LEA. A river of Englund, rising near Luton in Bedfordshire, and 
Slowing castward to Hertford. After dividing Essex from Hertford+ 
shire and Middlesex, it falls into the Thames below Blackwall. 

‘LEBANON (Lipant White Mountain). A double range of 
mountains ia Syria, running N- E. and S. W., between the parallels of 
(36? and 34° N., and. aoe the longitudinal valley unciently 
tinguished as the hollow Syria, or Coelo-Syria. The Anti-Libanas, 
eastern ridge, below the meridian of Damascus, branches out towards 
the W., and loses itself in the mountains of Hasbeia, comprised ender 
the general name of Djebel et Sheikh, the ancient’ Hermoo. The 
summit of this mountain, which is always covered with snow, is 

the highest in Syria. The plain or valley betweew the 

and Auti-Libanus, is divided into the Bekaa and the Bellrd 

» The whole of the Libanus is now comprised within the 

of the Emir of the Drases, who pays an annual-tribote to the 

Pasha of Tripoli. That part of the chain extending from the nahr-el-kelb 
(dog-river), the ancient Lycus, to the nahr-cl-hebir (great-rivet), a0 
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Genoa is distinguished as the ici det Levant, the oppeaite aa 


Earope. The university, once famous throughout the continent, isthe 
oldest in the kingdom, having been founded in 1573. Its mamufactures 
fare now inconsiderable, and the population is only about 31,000, It 
is 10 miles N. E. of the Hague, and 22'S. W. of Amsterdam. 
LIBYA. In ancient geography, that district of Northerm Africa 
bordering on the Mediterranean, between the Greater Syrtis and 
Egypt, which now forms the territory of Barca. This was sometimes 
distinguished as Libya Propria; the appellation being used in a more 


‘and Ethiopia. 

Libya, The same is supposed to be derived from a Hebrew word 
‘signifying fame, in allusion to the burning or Siewies sky 5 or 
from another term denoting thirst. What is somewhat 

te thatthe Labim of the Old Testament were Libyens. 

LIEGE. A city and province of the Southern Netherlands. The 
province is surrounded by the Prussian province of the Lower Rhive, 
the grand-dutchy of Luxemburg, and the Belgic provinces of Naxour, 
South Brabant, and Limburg. It consists of an wnd 
rising into bills towards the 8. and E., avd watered by the Marse 
and the smaller streams which fall into it; the Ourthe, the Loose, and 
the Semoys, The inhabitants, about $60,000, are for the most part 
Roman Catholics. Prior to the Freach Revolution, the territory was 
under the dominion of the Prince-bishop of Liege, a member of the 
Germanic body. Liege, the capital, formerly a free imperial city, aad 
one of the most eminent in Germany, is seated on the Muese, which 
is navigable thus far, though 100 miles from its mouth. Churches 
and convents occupy a large part of the town, which was formerly 
styled the paradise of priesta. Its fortifications were once 
but it is no longer a garrison town. It is 16 miles 8S, S. W. of 
Maestricht, and 63 E. by 8. of Brussels. 

LIEGNITZ. A city of Silesia, formerly the capital of a dutehy, 
and now the head town of a large province or government of Prussias 
Silesia, comprising the former datchies and principalities of Glogay, 
Sagan, Liegnits, and Karolath, with part of Jauer and ‘Uppen aati 
‘The town is situated at the conflux of the Katzbach, the Sebwarte- 
wasser, and the Neisse, bd 

LIGURIA, ‘The ancient name of the maritime country extending 
along the shores of the Tuscan Sea, from the Maritime Alps, which 
divided it from Transatpine Gaul on the 8, W., to the river Macre, 
which formed the boundary towards Etruria, It corresponds to the 
territory of Genoa, which, under the transitory dominion of 
was formed into the Ligurian Republic, See Gunoa. 

LIMA, The capital of Peru, situated on the left bank of the 
Rimac, (from which it takes its name, corrupted into Lima,) in « 
broad and fertite plain, gently sloping to the Pacific. The great chain 

of the Andes passes within 20 lengues ¥..of the cits and spurs proceed- 
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within three quarters of a league of the gates, 
ithim which the city is built. 


r Francis 
Rings ( 

‘of its foundation (Epiphany). It ts stated to contain nearly 4000 
four large monasteries with numerous dependent conventual 
collegiate establishments, fifteen nunneries, and four beaterios, and 
& pepolation which has fluctuated from 60,000 to nearly 90,000 souls, 
tnd may now be estimated at about 70,000 of all castes and classes. 

‘The university, founded in 1549, by a bull of Pius V., with th 
privileges as those of Salamanca, is the most ancient in the New 
World. ~ had also, before the Revolution, its inquisition. 


ast peat hares proverbially distinguished for the luxury and 
ixaipation of its inhabitants, the state of morals being low in propor- 


the anchorage off the port of Callao, the numerous domes and spires 
of the city have an imposing and decidedly oriental appearance, but 
the interior of the town does not correspond to the grandeur of the 
approach. It has been stigmatized us the dirtiest city in South 
‘The principal square is, however, very handsome, and in 
poet ated of the city, there are a number of smart shops gay with 
silks and British merchandise, The English costume is now quite 
prevalent, mingled with the French ; the fair Limenas have a costume 
peculiar to themselves, consisting of a short, tight, and showy sage 
{(pettivont) and black silk manto (hood), concealing the face, and ex- 
posing the shape; priests ure seen in rich sacerdotal vestments, portly 
friars in the dress of their respective orders; and these, with country 
creoles in various contumes, copper-coloured Indians, negro and mu- 
latto slaves, people of all colours and almost all countries, present a 
motley and picturesque living acene. 

LIMBURG. A province of the Belgian Netherlands, bounded by 
the Prossian territory and by the provinces of Liege, South Brabant, 
Antwerp, and North Brabant. Tt is @ level country, watered by the 
Maese, the Jaer, the Demer, the Herk, | the Worm. Maestricht 
inthe capital. The town of Limburg is in the province of Liege, on 
the Were or Vease, There is a town of the same name in Navsau, 
and another in Westphalia. 

TAMERICK. A city and county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munster. The county of Limerick has the Shannon for its northera 
boundary, on which the city is situated, and which separates it from 
Clare. On the N. FE. and E.., it is bounded by Tipperary, 8. by Cork, 
and W. by Kerry. It is 561 miles in length by 32 in breadth, eom- 
prising an aren of 970 miles or 623,000 acres, the greater part very 
fertile country, Besides the Shannon, it is watered by the Deed, the 
Maig, and some smaller streams, A chain of lofty and beautiful hills, 
25 wiles tn length, called the Galteas, stretch along the south-eastern 
part of the county; to the N. of which is avery fertile tract; und on 
the banks of the Shannon are swampy grass-lands, whieh are fertilized 
by the annual inundations of that river. Limerick, Uwe county own 
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and the ancient metropolis of Munster, was formerly reckontd the 
second city in Ireland, but now yields the pre-eminence in wealth and 
population to Cork. It was once & place of great strength, and stood 
siege from King William UL, in 1691, but ecpltslaiad hat following 
year. Its fortifications are now dismantled, bot it is still comsideratie 
for its commerce and wealth, containing a population of between 50,000 
and 60,000 souls. It i ery ancient see, but its prelate is suffragan 
to the Archbishop of Cashel. Besides this city, there is mo other 
town of consequence in the county. tr weds 
LIMOUSIN, A. province of France under the old divissom,!siow 
forming the departments of Upper Vienne and Corrze... Limoges, ca 
the Upper Vienne, the chief town, was a place of importance in the 
days of Julius Carsar; itis an episcopal see, with » royal college, and 
has a considerable trade: the population is mbout 25,000...) = 
LINCOLN. A city and county of England. Lincolnshire is the 
third county, in size, in the kingdom. It extends along the Gttman 
Ocean from the Humber, its northern boundary, which separates iit 
from Yorkshire, to the arm of the sea, called the Wash, whichiruns 
tap between the coasts of Lincoln and Norfolk. Ow the S.yit adjoins 
the counties of Cambridge, Northampton, and Rutland; and. west 
ward, those of Leicester, Nottingham, and York. It extends 77 mites 
from N. to S., and 48 in extreme breadth, containing 2888 square 
miles or 1,848,320 acres, with a population of 317,250, It is subdi- 
‘vided into three districts ; Holland, on the S. E., which consists entirely 
of fen-lands, supposed to have been formerly covered by the seas 
Kesteven, on the 8. W., which is hilly; and Lindsey om the N.,whick 
is chie@ly occupied with the wolds, long ridge of bleak calcareous 


also of calcareous formation, and consisting of heath land, extends N. 
und S. of Lincoln, across the centre of the county. ‘The heaths ane new 
chiefly enclosed. The climate is as various as the character of the sar 
face: it is for the most part cold and damp, but the drainage of the 
low lands has rendered it less insalubrious than formerly. The inland 
part contains some very rich cora-land, and the fons furnish excellent 
pasture. Lincolnshire is purely an agricultural county, having scarcely 
any manufactures. Its only considerable river, except those whieh 
form its boundaries, is the Witham, which, rising about 16 miles N. 
of Grantham, flows northward to Lincoln, and then turning eastward 
and southward, traverses the fens, passing Tattershall and Booster, 
und falls into the Wash, Several canals supply, however, am exten- 
ive inland navigation, Lincolnshire, under the Romans, was incladed 
in Flavia Corsariensis: it afterwards formed part of Mercia, but was 
subsequently incorporated with Wessex. The diocese of Lincoln 
included at one time 9 many counties as to be “« ready to sink 
the weight of its own greatness.” Henry Hi. took out of it 
diocese of Ely, and Henry VILL. those of Peterborough and 
and still it is the largest in England, and one of the 
its prelate bad no fewer than eight episcopal 
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j-7 and of about thirty manors, fou 
to the see, The city of Lincoln, the Lindun 
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cceupies a distinguished place in Ruglish history, as weity of the frst 
aero but it hus greatly declined, Of its 


Few places exhibit so 
mans Of the eastle built by William I., there 
are still obscure vestiges. The city is x county of itself. ‘The other 
chief towns are, Stamford, Boston, Grantham, Grimsby, and Louth. 

LINE, THE. See Equrwocrian, 

LINLITHGOW, | A royal borough of Scotland, and at one time a 
royal residence, the capital of West Lothian, otherwise called Lins 

‘This shire, separated from Stirlingshire by the Avon, 
‘ts pearly 20 miles in length from N. W. to S. E., and from 10 to 13 
in breadth ; containing 71,580 acres, of which 58,000 are cultivated. 
Population, 23,300. See Lorman, West, » 

LINTZ. The seer of cpr * Austria, seated at the confidence 
‘of the Traun with the Dam 

LIPARL ISLANDS. an groupe of ten islands, situated nt the 
south-eastern extremity of the Tuscan Sea, off the northern coast of 
Sicily, and included in the intendancies of that kingdom. ‘Their mames 
are, Mlcudi, Buliluzzo, Felieudi, Lampeduza, Lipari, Panaria, Pan- 
tellepia, Salina, Stromboli, and Ustica. They are the Folia of ancient 

. Lipara, or Lipari, which gives its name to the groupe, 
largest as well as the most fertile and populous: it is five 
Iga cireuit, and more than half is said to be under cultivation, 
the produce consisting of rye, cotton, olives, raisins, and wine. 

to this in size is Salina, 30 named from a salt lagoon, and consisting 
of two mountains united at the base. Stromboli is one immense vol- 
cane, whose continual eruptions of flame have gained it the name of 
the Light-house of the Mediterranean ; the island is three leagues in 
cireuit, and very barren. Alicudi, the westernmost island, and Feti- 
eadi, produce some wine, barley, and rye; but both are destitute of 
springs 4 ‘and the inhabitants depend for water on their cisterns. He- 
‘the principal islands, there are several smaller islets and rocks, 

one composed of volcanic substances, 

LISBON. The capital of Portugal, and one of the most valuable 
‘important ports of the peninsula, being situated on the northern 
Tugus, three leagues within the bar. It is built upon 
the natives say seven; and the city, rising from the edge 

‘numerous churches and palaces, domes and 
from the bay a superb appearance ; to which the 
filthy, ill-paved streets, gloomy houses, indifferent 
and ragged, motley population, forms a revolting 
Ont of 230,000 or 240,000 inhabitants, a fifth is supposed 
of negroes and mulattoes, In filthiness of every description, 
Lisbon’ may vie with Constantinople ; and the heat, in summer, ia 
éach as ‘only a native or = salamander can subsist in.” The state 
‘of the police is horrible, us well as that of public morals, and mony 4 
Ob Which no inquest ever sits, is floated down the Tagus to 
the Adntic, Yet this is one of the most commercial cities of Europe, 
‘all the colonial trade, and three-fourths of the foreign trade 
eof Portugal, and annually employing between 1000 and \300 vewels. 
‘Of 200 mercantile houses, 150 are said to be English. “Lisbon Yon 
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ive system of canal navigation gives it the command 
of the weet trade with the great manufacturing towns of Bolton, 


Birmingham and Shefficld. Its maritime accommodations for ships 
now comprise six docks, occupying about 45 acres. 

LIVONIA. A maritime province of Russia, bounded by Esthonia 
om the N., the Gulf of Riga on the W., Courland on the 5,, and the 
governments of Pekor and Vitepsk on the E, It comprises an area 
000 square miles, of level, marshy country, abounding with 

‘with 2 population of about 600,000. After having mae prod 
belonged to the Dancs, the Teutonic knights, the Poles, and th 
‘Swedes, it was conquered from the latter, together with Esthonia, by 
Peter the Great, and now forms the Russian government of Riga, 
‘The city of that name, situated on the Duna, is the only place of much 
trade: the only other town of note is Dorpt (or Dorpet), situated 
om the Embach, the scat of a university established in 1802, and of a 
great annual fair. See Rica. 

LLANOS. (Paws.) The specific name of the vast steppes oF 
savannahs of Venezuela, extending from the eastern base of the Andes 
of Cundinamarca to the banks of the Upper Orinoco. These plains, 
‘n# well as those called the Pampas, S. of the Plata, are described by 
‘Hemboldt as “‘ real steppes,” which “ display, in the rainy season, & 
beastifol verdure, but, in the time of great drought, assume the aspect 
of a desert. The grass is then reduced to powders theearth cracks; 
the alligntor and the great serpents remain buried in the dried mnd, , 
till awakened from their long lethargy by the first showers of spring. 
‘These phenomena are observed on burren tracts of 50 oF 60 leagues 
in leogth, wherever the savannas are not traversed by rivers; for, on 
‘the borders of rivulets, and around little pools of stagnant water, the 
‘traveller finds at certain distances, even during the period of great 
droughts, thickets of the mauritia palm, the leaves of which, spreading 
‘out like & fan, preserve a brilliant verdure. The chief characteristic 
of the savannas or steppes of South America is, the absolute want of 

and inequalities, the perfect level of every part of the soil. 
Often, in a space of 30 square leagues, there is not an eminence of 
‘2 foot high. ‘This resemblance to the surface of the sea, strikes the 
imagination most powerfully where the plains are altogether destitute 
of palm-trees, and where the mountains of the coast and of the Orinoco 
are so distant, that they cannot be seen, This equality of surface 
reigns without interruption from the mouths of the Orinoco to Villa 
de Araure and Ospinos, under a parallel of 180 leagues in length, 
and from San Carlos to the savaonas of Caqueta, on a meridian of 
200 leagues. It particularly characterizes the New Continent, as it 
tho low steppes of Asia, between the Borysthenes and the Wolga, 
between the Irtish and the Obi, There is something awful, but 
and gloowy, in the uniform aspect of these steppes. Every thing 
motionless. Scarcely does a small cloud, as it passes across 
‘announces the approach of the rainy season, sometimes 

on the savanna. All aronnd, the plains seem to 
the sky ; and that vast and profound solitude agyens 
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foreign trade, carrying 503,676 tons, and 866 coasting Vessels, the 
‘of which was 64,586 tons. The total imports and 
were estimated, some years ago, at seventy millions 
yaunually, beisg nearly two-thirds of the trade of the whole 
vessels have been employed some years in the 
‘im the coasting trade, the outward and inward 
tons. About ove sixth of the tonnage 
a a cn the West 
in the coasting trade, about 4500 
vessels, which bring about 900,000 chaldrons, 
value amounting to £.1,400,000. Of the increase of the popelation 
during the last century, the following table will supply a.clear view >— 
101750, Tn 1802. 

City, within the walls... 87, 78,000 
City, without the walls... . 56,300 
oe and liberties of Westminster . 165,000 
_Shteneeampana 417,200 


674,360 


Within the walls appears to have been reduced nearly 20,000, while 
‘that of the whole metropolis was increased 150,000, In 1821, it had 
risen to 1,274,800; and the census of 1831, states it at 1,474,069, or 
nearly a million ond a half. A twenty-fifth part is eupposed to con= 
sist of occasional residents, sailors, foreigners, &c. ‘The annual 
fy in 1700, was calculated at 1 to 267 it is now reduced to 
38. Owing to the artificial sources of heat in the metro- 
temperature of the air is raised 2° on the annual mean 
of its immediate vicinity: the usual range of the thermo- 
‘ithin the extremes of 6° and 95°. 
though a fortified station of the Trinobantes, owes its 
as free city to the Romans, from whom it received the 
Londiniam and Augusta. The former is the Roman form 
British name, Llyn-den, the town on the lake; allad- 
‘the wide expanse of tho Thames, which, at the time of its 
., 8 supposed to have washed the foot of the Surrey hills, 
covered the marshes E. of the city. Even in modern times, the 
has considerably overflowed its banks, On Sept. 1, 1555, 
marshes ow the Lambeth side were so overflowed, that, between 
Newington church and St. George’s, Southwark, the people passed in 
boats, and the water found its way into Westminster Hall and the 
royal palucout Westminster. In 1774, 1791, and 1821, the riveralso 
barstits bounds, It may well be supposed, therefore, that originally, 
Londen stood on the border of a much larger expanse of water, The 
heeart of the elty wason the summit of an angle of rising ground, now 
crowned by St. Pan!’s cathedral, bounded on the S. by the marshy 
pow the W. ran the deep and rapid Fleet; and'to the B., 
formed a natural fosse ; beyond it was the Wapping, 
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and America, The population is about 20,000, These are the only 
two places of consideration. 

LONGFORD. An inland county of Ireland, in the provioce of 
Leinster, taking its name from its chief town, It is bounded N., by 
Leiteich and Cavan, E. and 8. by Westmeath, ‘and W. by Rosoomaon. 
‘The Shateon forms its western boundary, It is also watered by the 
Enny, the Cumtin, and the Fallen, the swelling of which, together 
with the Inundations of Lough Gnunagh, cocestonaliy lay great part 

of the country under ‘The surface is chiefly level, much 
pormcarrerya Pereneiibi bratty only iin occupied by 
bleak and barren hills. The little town of Longford, the only place 
of any consideration, is aie on the Camlin. 

LONGITUDE. ‘The distance of any place from another, eastward 
or westward, measured in degrees upon the equator, European 

formerly made the first meridian pass through the Island 
of one of the Canary Islands, as being the westernmost point 
of the old roves ‘This has been superseded by the Icss convenient 
Practice of selecting the capitals of their respective countries, from 
which to reckon the longitude. Thus, English geographers make the 
first_ meridian pass through Greenwich; the Fresch through Paris; 
the Americans through Washington, &c, See Maniax, 

LOO-CHOO ISLANDS, (Lewcnew, or Lixou-xrov.) A groupe 
of thirty-six islands in the Eastern Ocean, to the S. of Japan, and 
between 400 and G00 miles from the coast of China. The principal 
one, called the Great Loo-choo, is about 50 miles long, and from 12 
to tG im breadth, and has at its northern extremity @ very fine harbour, 
‘The most glowing description is given of its climate, bennty, fertile 
soilyand various productions. ‘The natives, a small but sturdy and 
athletic rice, are as fair as the inhabitants of Southern Europe, and 
differ in features both from the Chinese and the Indians. They ure 
probably of the same race as the inbabitants of Corea, but compara 
tively little ts known of them, 

LORETO. A town of Italy, in the papal delegation of Ancona, 
‘about three miles from the Adriatic; famous for its splenilid shrine of 
the Virgin, and the pretended Holy House transported through the 
ait from Palestine. This clumsy imposture formerly attracted thou- 
sands of pligrims annually; and the wealth of the sacred treasury 
‘wasivalued at fifteen millions of crowns, ‘The town is Secreta 
wretched place, without any other attractions. 

‘A province of Old France, lying between Chaxn~ 
pagneand Alsace; now divided into the four departments of Mexse, 
Moselle, Meurtbe, and Vosges, It was conquered by the French 
im 1833, prior to which it was an independent dutchy; and it’ wax 
annexed to France by treaty in 1738, the ex-duke of Lorraine gaining: 
tho grand-detehy of Tuscany us an equivalent, Luneville was the 
ancient capital. 

LOT, Astnall river of France, which rises in the Cevennes, is 
the department of Lozire, crosses the department to which it gives 
its mamey from E. to W., then Gaws through that of Lot and Garonne, 
and falls imto the Garoune below Aiguillon. [ts whole course is 


A naine common to. three counties of Seothaml, wien 





4000. The city is seated on the 
sides of a long hill, the eastern declivity of which extends to the 
and the western to the Trave, which fulls into the Baltic 

low. harboar is properly at Travenmunde (Trave- 

mouth), # village of Gsbermen and pilots, and vessels of above 200 
twee Lighten to ascend to Lubec. Flat-bottomed vessels ascend the 


bas a regular communication by packet with St. Petersburg. It 

is a clean and cheerful place; the houses are of stone, and old- 

fashiowed ; and the ramparts are converted into promenades, The 

inhabitants are estimated at about 22,000. The established retigion 
is the Lutheran. 

LUCANIA, In ancient geography, a country of Magna Grecia, 


including the Neapolitan province of Basilicata, and part of Calabria 
Citerior. It wax bounded on the N. by the Silarus and 
which separated it from Samnium and Apulia; on the S., the Lave 
Separated it from Bruttium; on the E., it bordered on the Sinus 
Terentinus; and westward, on the Tuscan Sea. 
LUCERNE. A canton of Switzerland, taking its name from its 
|, bounded by the cantons of Zurich, Schweitz, and Unters 
walden. Its extent is 740 square miles, chiefly composed of level 
aed fertile country. It is, in fact, one of the least mountainous, 
portiogs of Switzerland, and forms the most powerful of the catholic 
cantons, A papal nuncio has resided at the capital ever since the 
Reformation, Corn, fax, and hemp are ruised in abundance; the 
vine is cultivated; and the pastures feed Inrge herds and flocks of 
horses, goats, sheep, and hogs. The population is about 
Laverne, the capital, is situated on the Reuss, near where 
it issues from the lake of Lucerne, and contaiss @ population of about 
7000: its trade ie chiefly in corn, The lake of Lucerne, called also 
the lake of Waldstadte, is the largest and most romantic lake in the 
interior of Switzerland. [It is surrounded by the cantons of Lucerne, 
Unterwalden, Schweite, and Uri. It is about 25 miles in length, 
with a breadth varying froan two to four miles: its elevation above 
the aon is 1380 feet, and its depth in some places 600 feet. Some of 
the highest summits of the Alps are seen from its surface, 
Reves. 
LUCIA, ST. One of the British West India islands of the Caribbee 
groupe, lying between Martinique amd Barbadoes. It is, about 22 
sailes in length and 12 is breadth, Ss tolerably fertile, and has a secure 
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harbour, @n which is situated. ; 
Intion consists of 1100 whites, rd te! 

LUCKNOW (Lacxou). A city of India, the eapital, 
dom tinge situated mie seuthere bank of the, 
taining a population rou, P estaaied ot S00)eOW le ae 

is Lakshmanavati. See Ovwe. 7 
eeucON (Lusox). The most considerable of the 

junds, Manilla, the chief town, is the capital of the 
possessions in this archipelago. See Paruurrixes. 

LUCCA. A city of Italy, formerly am independent pay 
now the capital of a small dutehy, patties a territory oF 
leagues, with « population of 143,000 souls, ‘The whole area tae 
siderably smaller than the English county of Hertford, but witha 
population, being by far the most populous and best cultivated, 
of Italy, "The only other town is Vin Reggio, on the const, | 
itself is a handsome walled city in the plain of the Serebio, 
fing about 22,000 inhabitants, The ramparts, three miles in. 
now a delightfal promenade, still attest the bps! 
public. ‘The appearance of the city and plain is highly pista s-34 
the view being bounded by vine-clad hills, spotted: with villas, ever 
which tower the craggy Apennines. The Lucchese first introduced 
into Italy the cultivation of the silk-worm ; the Lucca oil is reckoned 
the best in Europe; and the natives bear the character of the 
most industrious people and most skilful husbasdmen of 
Italy. Hence their city has been surnamed Lacea pimcll.: 
peasantry of the mountains are in particular characterized by pics 
avd cheerful industry : they are poor, depending almost entirely upas 
the cultivation of the chestoat, Lucea is properly a part ot aah 
being included in the ancient Etruria, Under the Romans, Luce 
@ colony and a municipal town. It has at different periods oe 
subject to the Florentines, the Pisans, and potentates. Lewis 
of Bavaria erected it into a dutchy in 1316. In 1805, Napoleon 
formed it, together with Piombino, into a principality, over whieh 
he placed Pascal Baceiochi, who had married his sister, In 1813) 
it was granted by the Congress of Vienna to the ex-queen of Etruria, 
‘with a provision for its eventual annexation to Tuscany. It lbes ia 
the route from Genoa to Florence, 

LUDAMAR (Wertep Oman). A country of Western 
bordering northward on the great desert of Sahara, and bounded os 
the S. by Knarta and Bambara, The inhabitants are Moore 
Benowm is the name of the chief town, which occors peste ct 
caravan route from Morocco to Timbuctoo, Little, » 
known of the country, which seems to be « part of the territory knowa 
‘0 the natives ander the general name of Mali. 

LUGANO, LAKE OF. (Zacus Ceresius.) A Inke af Lome 
hardy, to the E. of the Lake Locarno, with which it communicates 
by a channel called the Tresa. It is 25 miles in len 
average breadth does not exceed a mile and a half, death 
great throughout; im some parts, said to be unfathomable, rd 
ond rugged mountains rise from the water's edge, but at the 
of ench wf its six bays, they retire and leave cultivated valleys, 





ind the city, behind which rixe the Lepontine 
of the Simplon, nnd above all, the fowering 
Mr. Brockedon styles this lake the most 
lakes of Italy. The botindaries of the 
and the Swiss Canton cross it several tines, 


nd the Gothard 

|. A city and province of Hanover, formerly a 
of the German empire; lying chiefly along the left 
Elbe. A small part, on the right bank, now belongs to 
The city of Luneburg once held a leading rank among 
the Hans Towns, aud is still, next to Embden, the most busy place 
the Hanoverian States, carrying on a considerable trade in horses, 
and Time. Tt stands on the IImenaa, The population t about 

See Hasoven. 

LUSATIA. A margraviate of the German empire, comprising the 
country lying between the Elbe and the Oder, surrounded by Bran- 
denburg, Bohemia, Silesia, and part of Saxony, It is divided into 
Upper and Lower Lusatia, which were formerly two distinct states, 
bot afterwards became subject to Saxony. Lower Lusatia, the 
worthers part of the margraviate, now belongs to Prugsia. It com- 
prises an area of 1940 square miles, the greater part of which is 
covered with sunds, except on the borders of the rivers, which are 
amarshy, Upper or Southern Lusatia consists in great part of a sandy 
plain; buta ridge, called the Wohlische Kamm, runs along the southern 
frontier. Its sorface is computed at 2300 square miles, of which 
1130 square miles have been annexed to Prassia, and are wow in- 
eladed in the government of Leignitz, and 1170 remain to Saxony. 
‘The wealth of the country consists chiefly in its manufactures, agei- 
eultare being in a backward state. The principal rivers are, the 
Black Elster, the Spree, and the Neisse ; the Pulsvitz, which divides 
Upper Lusatia from Misnia, and the Queiss, which divides it from 
Silesia. All of them, lowing northward, fall into either the Oder 


A territory erected into a grand-dutchy by the 
ceded, in compensation for other territory, 
to the King of the Netherlands, It is bounded by the Pragsian states 
oa the Rhine, part of the French frontier, and the Belgic provinces 
of Namurand Liege. Its extent is 2400 square miles, with a popula- 
tion rated at 226,000, Germans, French, and Walloons. The surface 
fs mountainous and woody, being traversed by several branches of the 
Ardennes, and the forests occupy between 400,000 and 500,000 acres. 
It is watered by the Moselle and several smaller streams. It is divided 
into three districts, Luxembourg, Dictkirch, and Neufthateno. Part 
of the ancient dutchy, ceded to France in 1659, and known as French 
Laxembourg, now forms the departwent of the Moselle. The torn 
of Laxembourg, which gives its name to the dutehy, is veated on Yue 
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river Alsets or Elsetz, not far fom the French frontier. Ttis 
one of the strongest places in Europe; and both the 
environs present objects of interest to the 
Roman vestiges. The population is about 10,000, 
LYCAONIA, Is ancient geography, a small province of Asia 
Iconium for its capital. ben oe by Mowst 


ik of Konieh. 

LYCIA, In ancient geography, & maritime 
Minor, bordering upon the Mediterranean, between 
W. and Pamphylia on the E., and bounded by Pisidia on 
A  kaot of high and rugged mountains, ancienfly knows sis Minot 
Cragus, and now called Yedi Boorson, or Seven Capes, forming & 
promontory to the E, of the gulf of Glaucus (now Maeri), separated 
the Carian and Lycian coasts. Phaselis, near Cape Avova, was the 
frontier town towards Pamphylin. The other chief cities! -were 
Xanthus, Myra, Patara, Pinara, and Qos. It is now included in 
the jurisdiction of the pasha of Adalia, 

LYDIA. In ancient geography, a kingdom, and afterwards ® 
province of Asin Minor, between Mysia on the N., Phrygia om the 
E., Caria on the S., and Ionia on the W, Its chief cities were Sardis, 
‘Thyatira, and Tralles. It was more anciently called Monin. 

LYONNOIS. . A province of Old France, extending alomg the 
western bank of the Saone and the Loire, and now forming: part of 

the departments of Rhone and Loire. Lyons, the capital, now the 
chief place in the department of the Rhone, is beautifally situated at 
the conflux of the Rhone and the Saone. Under the Romans, it was 
the metropolis of Celtic Gaul, with the name of Lagdirwm ; and it 
now ranks next to Paris in wealth and importance, containing & 
population of 147,000 souls. 


M 


MACAO. Anisland of China, in the bay of Canton, separated from 
the continent by a narrow channel, und containing the only Europeas 
settlement within the limits of the Chinese empire, founded by the 
Portuguese, This town was at one time the centre of their trade 


Indien trade, it has sunk into comparative insignificance, A  pro- 
digious population, however, comprising 40,000 Chinese and 600% 
Europeans, chiefly Portuguese, are crowded withis the city. Im the 
European quarter are thirteen Roman Catholic chapels asd one 
English chapel, attached to the British factory. Macao is the see 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, a suffragan of Goa, who has under him 
oes @ hundred priests, Here Camoens composed great part of 

e Lusiad. 

MACASSAR. Formerly a kingdom of the jaland of Celebes, 
occupying the south-western coast, from which the straits that sepa- 
rate the islands of Borneo and Celebes take their name. ‘The straits 
of Macassar are about 350 miles in leagth, and from 110 10 140 miles 
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‘ridey except at the northern entrance, which ls only 60 mile ia 


MACEDONIA, In ancient geography, a country of Europe, 
hounded by Mount Hmmus on the N., Thrace on the E,, the lonian 
Sea) om the W., and.on the S. by Thessaly, Epirus, and the Egean 
Sea. It was naturally divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic Guifs 
into the three provinces of Pierin, Chalcis, und Pangwus. Its chief 
cities were, Thessalonica, Philippi, Aumphipolis, Pella, Potidosa, Me 
thone, canta, and Edessa, The last, the anciont capital and burialy 

of the Macedonian kings, is now called Vodina, Almost the 
whole of, Macedonia is a hiatus in geography. The maritime part is 
mow included in the pashalik of Salonica. 

MACERATA, A city of Italy, in the States of the Church, the 
capital of the united delegations of Macerata aud Camerino. It 
stazds 00 a hill, near the river Chient!, and not far from the Adriatic, 
and contains university, The population is about 12,000. 

MACKENZIE'S RIVER. Called also the Onscon and the 
Unaioan, A river of North America, which has its source in the 
Rocky Mountains in 64° 24' N., 121° W., and, after a course of 2500 
miles, falls into the Arctic Sea in 69° N., 136° 15 W. It takes its 
name from its discoverer, who ascended it in 1789. 

MACQUARRIE. A large river of New South Wales, formed by 
the junction of several streams that flove from the southern declivity 
of the Blue Mountains. It rans in a N. W. direction into the in- 
terior, and terminates in a vast marsh, See Austratia. 

MADAGASCAR. A large island off the castern coast of Africa, 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique channel, between the 
paralicls of 12° 2' S, and 25° 40'S., and extending from longitude 
45° 41' to 560° 30’ E. It is between 800 and 900 miles in length, and 
its breadth varies from 200 to 300 miles. It must therefore be con- 
sidered as one of the largest islands in the world. Its nearest point 
to the coast of Africa is Cape Manambaho, which is opposite to Mo- 
zambique, distant about 90 leagues, From the island of Bourbon, it 
ds distant 150 leagues; from the Mauritius, 186 leagues; and from 
the Cape of Good Hope, between 600 and 700, Its superficial ex- 
tent is about 150 millions of acres: of these, an extremely small pro- 

is under cultivation. Sterile primitive rock stretches over & 
part of the surface; and this, with vast morasses and desolate 
presents a dreary contrast to the few valleys where alone 


border, almost the whole country is diversified with hills of greater 
or smaller elevation, the land rising towards the isterior in succes- 
sive ranges or terraces, Few of the mountains exceed from 500.to 
1000 feet, moasured from their base, but the summits of those in the 
interior cannot be less than 5000 or 6000 feet above the sea, These 
mountains do pot form a chain running N. and 8. through the island, 
as has boen pareneedcpetnaeend oxnal. E. and W, from thelr centre. 
Inemense and almost snurvions Spann clothe dip. grentes pars of 
their surface, consisting of a prodigious f beautifel and 

‘valuable trees,;—palms of every species, ang dee wool, eirxece 
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bambods, and orange wad lemon tes, ‘The thick underwood and 
parasitica! plants stretching from tree to tree, render progress through 
these forests extremely difficult, umd no small dangér arises from their 
extreme insalubrity. There are four principal forests in the island, 
known under specific names, but all communicating with ‘with ench others 
and it is believed that one continued zone of forest 

the northern point of the island, down the eustern 

crossing the southern extremity, and proceeding a 
‘western side, till it again reaches the northers point. 

however, “it is interrupted, particularly ia the Sakalava d 
Amid these forests are found immense caverns, which are used as 
places of retreat in time of war, and at other times are the helds of 
brigands. These caverns seem to indicate a limestone 
supporting the belt of forests, above which rises the primitive reek, 
‘The rivers are numerous, and some of them of considerable widtl. 
‘The largest are on the western side of the island, having their sources 
in the interior ; viz. the Sambaho, which, flowing through’ the pro 
vinee of Ambongo, falls into the sea south of Cape St. Andrew, o 
Antsiramanjaray; the Betsiboka, which passes through Tboina, and 
falls into the sea W, of Mojanga; the Ikiopa, whieh rises in the S, 
Angavo, and after fertilizing the rich neighbourhood of ‘Tinamarivs, 
Joins the Betsiboka at the military post of Marovoy; and the Ms- 
‘siatra, which falls into a bay of the ¢ame name, N. of Morondava. 
‘The principal river which flows eastward is the Matitamana, which 


may bo styled, for its supposed sanctity, the Ganges of Madagascar. 
‘The crocodile is found ia all these rivers, For the purposes of trade 
and intercourse, they are of far loss advantage than might be 
pected from their magnitude, some of them being interrupted ' 
succession of cataracts and cascades, and others bene 3 too re 


cs 


itl 


to admit of safe navigation, while, in most instances, the 
is ehoked up with sand. Some of the Inkes are very barge; 
these afford the means of easy transport i small canoes, 
of Imania in the Sakalava country, is 100 miles in length, 
not more than one in breadth, Most of these lakes are su 
with the most beautiful scenery. From time immemorial, 
guscar has been divided into a number of petty kingdoms oF 
pendent provinces, between the rival chieftains of which, wars hive 
been almost incessant. The late king Radama aimed to reduce 
the whole under one government; and at the time of bis death, be 
had sabdued all the provinces but one, which has subsequently 

brought into subjection. ‘The names ef the principal divisions are as 


under, 
The central province, comprising the three die 
Aakova or Him f tricts of Imerina, Imamo, and Vonizonge, 
containing Tananarivo, Radama’s capital, | 
pee oe ‘Ankova, inhabited hy the wa 


Whiiean . aes ey Tamatavy, and extending to the esters 
Betditpisarake — rastward from Aotankay to the 


d 


z 
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tr and subdivided into the three districts: 
AQMP OY, 9 tavy, Mahavetona, and Eromga. 6/0) ih 
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woolly hair, their affinity to the Caffres of Mozambique. Ciremm- 
cixion prevails very generally. Madagascar was first discovered by 
Enropeans in 1506, when it was touched at by a son of the firet Por- 
tuguese viceroy of the Indies, and received the name of San Lorenza. 
‘The French navigators gave it the name of Isle Dauphin. ‘The origin 
of the present name of Madagascar is involved in utter uncertainty, 
fag it does not appear to be a native term. The Arabs have from time 
immemorial traded with some of its provinces, particalarly with 
‘Iboina, on the N. W. At present, several Arab traders are settled 
‘on the eastern coast. The principal settlement of the French war 
Fort Dauphin, near the south-eastern extremity of the island, ona 
cove capable of receiving five or six vessels land-locked.“Manoro 
River, in lat. 20°, has also been much frequented by the French of 
the Mauritius for rice and cattle, Tamatavy, situated on & Iago, 
another of their posts, was taken by the British in Port Lonqutz, 
at the north-eastern extremity of the island, isa capacious and gecare 
harbour for the largest flects, and is said to be healthy ned abundant 
in provisions. Antongil Bay affords an excellent harbour, the Port 
Choiseul of the French ; but, though one of the most fertile, it i also 
the most unhealthy part of the island. St. Augustine's Bay, at the 
8. W, extremity, is much frequented by traders for water and pro- 
visions. Morondava Bay, in lat. 20° 16’, is sometimes visited. Bom 
betonk Bay, in lat. 16°43", is Inrge and snfe, and reported te be one of 
the most eligible places for a European settlement: the proper bame 
of the bay ( Amibohibetoaka ) signifies « village of ardent spirits!) Mori- 
gambo Harbour, ix the bight of Astada, at the N. W, end of the island, 
is described as capacious and safe. Passindava is another large bay 
at the N. W. extremity, running seven leagues to the 8., and nbound- 
ing with provisions, wood, and water. St. Mary’s Island, called by 
the natives Nossi Ibrahim, two leagues from the main island, has 65 
the W. side a deep, capacious, and good port. The French formed 
‘an establishment there, but abandoned ft, in 1760, on account of its 
insalubrity. ‘This islund was the rendezvous of the European pirates 
that infested the Indian Seas ut the beginning of the last century. 
‘The French huve recently renewed their attempts to obtain 
of part of the eastern coast of Madagascar, with a view t form 
colonies there, but, hitherto, with little success, ‘The extretso inea- 
lubrity of the maritime districts presents » formidable objection to 
any European settlement; and it is the true policy of the sovereign 
of Ankova to discourage foreign colonists, who, for their own inter: 
cated purposes, have fostered mutual and destructive wars between 
the native chieftains. The suppression of the elave-trade by Ring 
Radama, the introduction of European civilization by British mis- 
sionaries, the establishment of schools in the capital, and the pre: 
gress which has been made in translating the Scriptures into the 
Malagasy, are most interesting events, exciting the sanjuine | 
that this fine island may be reclaimed from desolation and 
and rendered tho seat of industry, knowledge, and Christian 
lization. » 
MADEIRA. An island lying off the western coust of Afries, 
between Jat, 32° 22 N. and 88° 10’ N., und long. 17° 90! and 16° 20°, 
Ut is about 60 miles long and 20 broad, and contivts of one immense 
mountain, rising 5000 feet above the sea, on the waromi of Wakes is 
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an excavation suppored to have been the crater of » volcano, The 
various branches of this mountain ure separated by narrow glens, the 
tides of which arc thinly covered with soil, but nevertheless fully 
reward tho high cultivation they ‘receive, The lower slopes are 
covered with vines; the higher declivities with chestnut-tree and 
pine. The importance of Madeira as a colony, is derived solely from 
its eizeyards, producing annually about 25,000 pipes, of which 16,000 
are exported, The sugar-cane is also cultivated on a small scale in 
this island, whence it is vaid to have been first transported to America; 
but there are no slaves. Among the other prodectiona are the eddoe- 
root, an which the poorer classes chiefly subsist, together with sweet 
the plantain und other tropical fruits, as well 

the mastic and other gum-bearing troes ; 

and the vineyards are enclosed with hedges of the prickly pear, wild 
rose, myrtle, and pomegranate, ‘The only wild animal is the rabbit; 
oat a ealy 29 reptile, the lizard ; but the custom of turning hogs into 
the woods, has produced a half-wild breed, which are hunted. The 
island abounds with beautiful scenery, and the climate is famed for 
its repoted salubrity. ‘The different elevations afford every variety of 
temperature, from the heat of the torrid zone to the cold of middle 
Europe. In January, the summit of the mountain is covered with 
spow, while at Funchal the thermometer {s at 64°, The mintmum 
there is 55°; the marimum 95°, but it seldom exceeds 76°. Funchal, 
the only town, is situated on the southern const, on u large open bay. 
Its most opulent inbabitants are British merchants, ‘The Portuguese 
gemtry are poor, and associate little with strangers. The only wealth 
‘among them is absorbed by the church. ‘The total population of the 
island, which is almost entirely of Portuguese descent, is estimated at 
from 90,000 to 110,000. ‘The lower classes live in a state of extreme 
weer. Yet, the city is full of churches, and the country abounds 
‘and oratories, The neighbouring island of Porto Santo, 

“uw eee in circumference, may be considered as an appendage to 

Madeira; and the two are sometimes called the Madeira Islands. 

MADRAS, or Fort St. Groncr. The capital of the British ter- 
vitories im the Indian Peninsula, and the seat of the second of the 
four Presidencies. It is most unhappily situated on the Coromandel 
coast, where a low, sandy beach, along which rans & rapid current, 
‘with @ tremendous surf, renders landing ut all times difficult; and all 
‘communication between the shipping in the road-stend and the shore 
‘is carried on by means of Massoula boats, composed of broad boards 
fastened together by Sbres of coir, and which give to the water, like 
eather, Madras differs from Calcutta in having no European town, 
except a few houses in the Fort, the European inhabitants residing: 
‘entirely in thelr garden-houses, and repairing to the Fort in the 
morning for the transaction of business. The Black town, which is 
from the Fort by the esplanade, contains a motley popu- 

‘vaguely estimated at 300,000 souls, although some accounts 

it at only 80,000, ‘The town is fn general meanly built, but 

are masy large and bundsome houses belonging to merchants 
shop-keepers ; and some streets of small, neat howses occupied 
native Portuguese, Armenians, and half-castes, or by such of the 
merchants and clerks as are become half Baroyenn in Une: 
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‘and oi the most elevated (point of the island. 
‘wre partly of Aribian origin, ‘and spéuk a corrupt dia- 
posed to have’ an aifinity to the ancient 
portion of Talia: "The Talley elt 
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in 1798, made an almost unresisted conquest of it, After 
" blockade, it subsequently capitulated to the British; and 
of Paris, in 1814, finally-conttrmed the possession to Great 
Goan, which is five miles N. W. of Malta, has, as well as 
|, considerable manufactures of cotton. In the channel 
Malta and Gozo are the little islands Cumino and Cumi- 
and the islands of Lampedosa and Lampion, between Malta 
‘African coast, also belong to Malta. 
LVASIA, NAPOLI DI. A swall maritime city on the Laco- 
nian coast of the Morea, built from the ruins of the ancient Bpideurus 
Limera, wpoe & Sittle island. 11s port is not now much frequented, 
being insceure; and its wines, formerly so famous under the name 
of Malmsey, (corrupted from Malvasia or Malvoisic,) are but of very 
ralddting quality. 

MALVERN HILLS. A chain of hills dividing Worcestershire 
from Herefordshire, They ran from N. to S., and are composed of 
Vimestone and quurte. The highest point is 1816 feet ubove the 
‘Severn ut Hanley. ‘The scenery of these hills is considered as equal- 

iin beanty any part of the island, 

[ALWAH. A province of India, situated between lat, 22° and 
‘29° N., boended on the N. W. and N, by Rajpootana, N, by Agra, 
E. by Allahabad and Gondwarra, 8. by Kbandeish and Berar, and 
=W- a Gujerat: being about 250 miles in Jength and 150 in breadt, 

lwah Proper, according to its original and strongly marked bound- 
2 consists of an elevated table-land, in general open and highly 
fultivated, bat varied with small cooical and table-shaped hills and 
low ridges, extending N. and 8. from the Vindhya mountains to the 
Chittore amd Mokundra range, und E. and W. from Bhopaul to 
Dohud. Except to the N. W., there is a rise towards the province 
from all quarters, To the S., it is elevated nearly 1700 feet above 
the valley of the Nerbuddah or Nemaur; but Malwab in only a few 
places attains x higher elevation than 2000 fect above the wea. It 
declines gently towards the N., in which direction flow all its 
‘streams, with the exception of a feve smaller ones, which How into the 
Nerbuddah. The principal rivers are, the Chambal, which forms the 
‘Great morthern receptacle of the waters of this province; its tribu- 
aries, the Seeprah nod the Parbutty; the Kali-Sind and the Betwa, 
‘which fall into the Jumma below its junction with the Chumbul, awh 
the’ Mhye, which reaches, by a reverted course, the Guilt of Camuay . 
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im the former basin falling six feet, and more than 
overwhelmed by « flood of saltwater, rushing in 
ALEXANDRIA and Bover, 
maritine province of Venezuela, in the department 
the island of the sane name, and the peninsula 
gulfs of Paria and Cariaco, The island of Margarita 
 ilats ware aa calabratod fa the sixteenth century for 
‘which abound all along this coust, as the Persian Gulf and 
land of Taprobane were among the ancients, At the time that 
shote of the mines of America did not furnish annually two mile 
of piastres, the value of the pearls sent to Europe averaged 
emt of 800,000 piastres, The penrl-fishory diminished rapidly 
im value towards the end of that century, and had long ceased in 
1683. In 1812, some attempts were made to revive the pearl-fiahery 
of Margarita, but they did not repay the adventure. The fisheries 
‘gnd salt-works now furnish the chief trade. The island of Margarita, 
however, ax commanding the channel through which all veasels from 
Europe or windward to Cumana, Barcelona, or La Guayra, must 
pass, might become, under a system of free commerce, the 
eee de rian precios, The port of Pampatas, on its $. B, 
os isles opel ied sheltered and fortified. The small town of 
pital 


MARGRAVATE. The terior of German marsrure (inert 
gruffe) or lord of the marehes, i. e. frontier. See Mamcat. 

MARIAN ISLANDS. See Lapnons Istaxps. 

MARINO, SAN, A small republic of Italy, seated on the summit 
‘of a craggy mountain rising 2200 feet above the sea, and comprising 
territory of throe geographical square leagues, with one town and 
four villages, three castles, three convents, and a population estimated, 
{n 1826, at 7000 souls. It is situated aboat 12 miles 8. W. of Rimini. 
‘This singular little commonwealth, now under the protection of the 
‘pope, was founded by & Dalmatian peasant, who, from a simple mason, 
Dbeeame first hermit, and at length » saint, about 1300 years ago. 
‘While all the other states of Italy have repeatedly 
artes a cme eyacnent spotty saps es TS ee 


preserved its identity independence. 
MARIQUITA. Apter aen oC an, aad, ee Gm enrnnne 
See Covaw 
MARIZZA. ‘S tiver of European Turkey, the ancient Hebrus, 














from the latter of which it is sepa 
Moy river and Killala Bay; while, on the S,, the estuary 
“Killeries and the great lakes of Corrib and Mask separate it 
- At ts the third county in size in the island, extending 
jes from N. to S. and 48 E. and W., but one of the least prafit- 
able or populous. Of 836,450 acres, which the county contains, 
‘are bog ; 35,768 are occupied with inland lakes; and a large 
‘of the surface is mountainous. In the southern baronies alone, 
is beginning to supersede pasturage, the northern and western 
Being in a state of nature, and, till of Inte, scarcely accessible, 
which gives name to the county, was once famed for its 

ity, where many Saxon youths of rank, 

tho Great, received a Christian education, 
bat rnins of the ancient cathedral and college may still be 
‘The chief towns are, Castlebar, which carries on a con- 
linen trade; Newport, which hus an excellent harbour; 
‘which enjoys the most extensive and profitable salmon-fishery 
3 Killela, « small sea-port and episcopal see; Ballinrobe ; 
‘A river of Chile, watering the plain in which Santiago, 

sitaated. 

-AN. A. province of Persia, extending along. the 
the Caspian Sea. The hilly part of the western 
» from a word signifying wooded mountain, 
of the ancient Tupyri. ‘The eastern part formed 
Hyroania. Saree is the capital, but Balfroosh is 
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MECCA, an 


in sumber the days of the year, and confirming the idea of its having 
reference to the astronomical superstition. Diodorus Siculus refers 
to this famous edifice as revered for its superior sanctity among all 
the Arnbians; and the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed 
by the Ottoman emperor, was first offered by a king of the Hamyarites 
700 years before the birth of Mohammed. The same rites, too, which 
are now observed by the Mussulman pilgrims, were invented and 
practised by the superstition of the ancient idolaters, who, in like 
manner, seven timex encircled the Knaba, and kissed the black stone, 
visited the adjacent mountains, threw stones into the valley of Mina, 
and concluded the whole ceremonial with a sacrifice of sheep and 
camels. Mohammed adopted into his religion a superstition too 
deeply rooted to be displaced by the Koran, conforming in this respect 
to the miserable and fatal policy of the Church of Rome. How this 
edifice came to be erected in so barren a tract, and how the surround- 
ing mountains became consecrated by local traditions in the remote 
times to which history refers the origin of these rites, it is not easy to 
conjecture ; unless we suppose, whut is far from improbable, that the 
country has undergone a physical transformation;—that the desert 
has here, as in Egypt, spread over tracts once shaded with vegetation 
and fertilized by springs or wells, where the Arabians pitched their 
tents in the midst of flocks aud herds, who wandered over a pastoral 
wilderness. At present, Mecca is absolutely dependent on dis- 
tant countries for supplies of every kind. Even the well water is 
bruckish, but is drunk by the lower class, while good rain water is 
brought from the neighbouring mountains, The inhabitants are wholly 
dependent for their support on the caravans that arrive at the time of 
the pilgrimage. OF these, there were formerly seven from different 
parts of the East, but they have all greatly declined ; and Mecca, 
‘which could once boast a population of 100,000 persons, was supposed 
to contain, some years ago, not more than from 16,000 to 18,000, 
Some quarters of the suburbs were abandoned and in ruins, and 
nearly two-thirds of the houses were empty. The incursions of the 
Wahhabees had greatly tended to produce the falling off of the pil- 
grimages and the decay of the place. Mecca could once boast of 
considerable wealth and splendour. The houses are solidly built of 
stone, three or four stories high, the fronts ornamented with mouldings 
wad paintings, and the principal streets aro tolerably regular. There 
‘once was shewn, the house where the prophet was born, the house 
of his uncle Abu Taleb, where he pi part of his life, the chapels 
or scpulchres of Fatima, Mohammed's daughter, and other saints, 
and the chapel on the top of Djebel Nor (the mountain of light), where 
Mobammed received the first chapter of the Koran from the angel 
Gabriel. All these, and other sacred places, have been destroyed 
and abolished by the iconoclastic Wahhabees; and the time is 
probably not far distant, when, the Kauba being destroyed, Mecea 
itself shall be wholly deserted. In the time of its opulence, it was 
notorious for the licentiousness of its inhabitants, “ As the Christians 
at Jerusalem, Bethiebem, and Nazareth are said to be worse than 
other Christians, so are the Mohammedans of Mecca worse than other 
Moslem.” Brey vice is found to flourish in peculiar luxuriance in the 
sacred places of fanaticism. The state of the arts and mamoinctares 
ery 




















of mingled fraud, funaticism, and 

MECKLENBURG. 
muritime territory bordering wpon 
Lauenburg on the W., and the Pra 
the E., and bounded southward. by 
and Lunenburg. Its greatest length is about 120 miles, and 
extreme breadth, 60, The surface is 
consists, to a great extest, of sandy plains scurcel 
cultivation, and desolate heaths intersperned wit 
nome extensive forests. It is now divided into, 
datchies of Schwerin and Strelitz. The former 
4900 square miles, with a population of 481,000; 
square miles, with « population of 77,000, 
capitals which give name to the dutchies, the onl 
notice are, Gustrow, the former residence of the 
‘burg-Gustrow ; Rostock, handsome town on 
from the Bultic, which engrosses most of the trade 
exporting annually about 160,000 quarters of grain 
on a bay of the Baltic, which has one of the best 

formerly a Hi 
these are in the dutehy of Schwerin, Both dukes are 
Germanic Confederacy, each haying a vote 
gion both of the state and of the majority of the people ke 
‘The town of Mecklenburg, which seems to have given mi 
ducal house, is now @ mere village, two miles from Wismar, 

MEDIA. In ancient geography, a country of Asia, bounded 

by the Hyrcanian Sea (now Caspian); E., by Hyreanin 

W., by Armenia Major; and 8., by Persin, Sesiana, 

It was divided into several provinces; but the chief 

divisions were, Media Atropatene, lying between the Caspian mowntaias 

‘and the Caspian Sea, and answering to the modern province of Adjet- 

bijan ; Media Ragetana, comprising the territories of Rhey, or Rhages, 

end Casbin ; and Media Magna, which included the greater part of 
Trak Adjemi, and had for its capital, Ecbatana. 

MEDINA. In Arabic, « city; but specifically, a city of Arabia, 
in the Hedjaz, celebrated as containing the tomb of Mohammed, and 
as the eapital of the undivided khalifate, It is a small place, bet 
walled, and contains a magnificent mosque, enclosing the tomb. It 
ancient name was Yathreb; and it received the name of Medinet 
Nebbi, City of the Prophet, in honour of Mohammed. It is deemed, 
however, very inferior in sanctity to Mecca, and ix visited by few 
pilgrims, Yambo, on the Red Sea, is its port. Medina is the mame 
‘of many other places; in particular, of the capital of the Manilingo 
kingdom of Woolli, in Western Africa ; of « town of Irak Arabi; and 
of several places in Spain, distinguished as Medina Celi, Medina 
Sidonia, Medion del Campo, &c, 

MEDIOLANUM. The ancient wame of Milan, whieh see, 
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MEDITERRANEAN SEA. The inland sea which separates 
Europe and Africa, extending from the Straits of Gibraltar, by which 
it commusicates with the Atlantic, to the const of Syria, a distance of 
pearly 2300 miles, between the extreme parallels of 45° 54° and 90° 5! 
N. By the Strait of the Dardanelies, it receives the waters of the 
Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof; and by the 
various rivers which fall into it, it receives the torrents formed by the 
melting of the snow in Abyssinia, Switzerland, the Caucasus, and 
Mount Adas. The deep waters arrive chiefly fram the Nile, the 
Danube, the Daieper, and other rivers falling into the Black Sea, the 
Po, the Rhone, and the Ebro, The Mediterranean is naturally divided 
into four distinct basins. The first basin, beginning at the Strait of 
Gibraltar, terminates at Cape Bon and the Strait of Messina, and com- 
prises « surface of 42,680 square leagues (of 25 to a degree). It is 


the eastern part is the Tyrrhenian or Tuscan Sea of the ancients, ter. 
minating in the Gulf of Genoa; while the western, which may be dis. 
tinguished as the Iberian, ends in the Gulf of Lyons. ‘The depth 
of this basin, near the shores where the sea washes the base of the 
Pyrennees, the Alps, and the Apennines, is about 1000 oF 1600 fathoms. 
‘The second basin is the Adriatic Sea, comprising a surface of 8,180 
square leagues. ‘The third basin is the Archipelago or White Sea of 
the Turks, which, including the Propontis, covers 10,120 square 
leagues. The fourth is the great eastern basin, extending from the 
of Sicily and Tunis to the shores of Syria and Egypt. The 
of Candia divides it into two unequal parts: the western 
deep into the coast of Africa, forming the Gulf of Syrtis, 
im this part that the Mediterranean attains its greatest 
the eastern part, which washes the coasts of Asia Minor, 
Egyply is distinguished by the name of the Levant, which 
is 71,000 square leagues. 
131,980 square leagues; to 
which if we add that of the Black Sea and Sea of Azof, 23,760, it will 
amake & total of 155,780 square leagues, 

MEDWAY. A river of England, which rises in the Weald of 
‘Sassex, and, enteriag Kent near Ayhurst, flows by Tunbridge, Maid- 
‘stone, and Rochester, and falls into the Nore, or estuary of the 
‘Thames, at Sheerness. From its mouth to Rochester bridge, a dis- 
tance of 17 miles, it forms one of the finest and safest harbours in the 
‘world; and at Chatham is a station for the royal navy, 

MEGNA. The estuary of the Brahmapootra ; which ace. 

MEIKONG. The river of Cambodia. See Camnopta. 

MEINENGEN. A principality of Saxony, forming part of the 
dutchy of Saxe Meiningen, and taking its name from the 
seated om the Werra. Its extent is about 448 square miles, with a 
population of 66,000, See Saxony. 

MEJERDA, A rivor of Barbary, in the kingdom of Tunis, which 
falls into the sea between Cape Carthage and Porto Farina, It is 
the Bagrada of the ancients, In summer, it is « sluggish and shallow 
stream, but rises very suddenly after rains, and assumes the character 
of a rapid torrent, bringing down a vast quantity of soil, and often 
shifting its channel. 

MEKRAN. A maritime province of Persin, extending alovg We 
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‘Melinda was transferred to Mosnbas, which has a very Sine barber, 
strongly fortified by nature and art, The coast of Melinda, 
fat the island of Mombas, extends northward to the Juba 

MENTZ, or Mavence. A city of Germany, in the 
of Hesse, on the left bank of the Rhine, near where it 
Maine, and connected with the town of Cassel, on the 
by a bridge of boats. It is reckowed the strongest fortress im the west 
of Germany, bat requires a garrison of 30,000 men, Its antiquity 
and historic interest are its oply attractions. 

MEQUINEZ. A city of Fez, the occasional residence of the 
emperors of Morocco, The population is vagwely estimated at u- 
wands of 100,000, See Morocco, 

MERCIA. One of the seven kingdoms into which England wat 
divided by the Saxons. The Humber und the Mersey separated it 
from Northumbria; on the east, it was bounded by the territories of 
the East Angles and the sea; on the sonth, by the Thames: amd 
westward, by the Severn and the Dee. It comprehended about seven 
teen modern counties, being equal in extent to the province of Lange 
doc, very little smaller than the kingdom of Aragoa, and larger than 
that of Bohemia, ‘The name is derived from the word march or marek 

bei ‘inally a border territory: it was the Latest formed 
bat grew by degrees to be the most 
A city of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
Bekir, seated near the summit of a lofty and almost 
which forms part of the long range of Jebel Marin, 
mation, separating the plains of the Sinjar from 


(Syrians, Armenians, and Chaldeans,) and Jews. 

MERGUIL. A sea-port of the isthmus of the Malayan penineels, 
on the river Tannaserim, See TANNASRRIM, 

MERIDA, 1. A city of Spain, in the province of Estremadura, 
‘on the Guadiana; the Augusta Emerita of the Romans, the capital of 
ancient Lusitania, and the largest Roman city in the peninsula, Ttis 
‘now an inconsiderable place, with some interesting remains of enti 
quity, 2, A city of Venezuela, giving name to a province in the de 
partment of Zulia, This city, which is about half way betweenCaraces 
and Bogota, was, after the former, the largest in Vonezuola, prior to 
its overthrow by the earthquake of 1812. It is delightfully situated 
on an elevated land, surrounded by three rivers, Which ultizontely 
unite and fall into the Lake of Matneaybo. On every side rise chaios 

of lofty mountains, the Sierra Newada of Merida being, yar of Nie great 
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eastern chain of the Andes; and a chain of lower mountains branch- 
iog from them, divides the head waters of the Apure and the Orinoco 
from those of the Lake of Maracaybo. 3. A city and intendancy of 
Mexico, the latter comprising the peninsula of Yucatan. Sce Mexico 
and Yocatan. 

MERIDIAN. An imaginary circle paxsing through the poles of 
the earth and some given place on its surface, dividing the globe into 
two hemispheres, eastern and western, It is so named as being the 
Use over which the sun is at noon, Every place, therefore, has its 
respective meridian, The frst geographical meridian was formerly 
reckoned to be that of the Isle of Perro, as the westernmost point of 
the old world ; but different nations now reckon their longitudes from 
the meridian of their own capital. The following are the meridians 
‘of some of the principal capitals, reckoned from the meridian of Lon- 
don, or rather of the Royal Observatory at Greeawich. 

Bertin, 13° 22’ o" BE. Petersburg, 30° 18 45" BE. 
Ferro, 17? 45° So” W. Rome, 12? 25' 15" E. 
3° a3’ SW. Vienna, 16° 22' 45" E, 
2 2 1s" EL Washingtoo, 7° 1 of W, 

MERIONETHSHIRE. A county of North Wales, bordering on 
Cardigan Bay, bounded by Cardigan on the S., Montgomery and 
Dewbigh on the E., and Denbigh and Caernaryon on the N. Its 
extreme length is 43 miles, and its breadth 38; its extent, 670 square 
miles or 430,000 ncres. Its surface is very mountainous. The prin- 
cipal mountains are, Cader Idris, little inferior in elevation to Snow- 
don; Aran Fowddwy, 2965 feet above the level of the sea; Aran 
Ben-llyn ; the two Arenigs; and Moclwyn. The Doe has its source 
fin two rivulets which descend from Aran Ben-llyn. The Maw, or 
‘Mawddach, rises about the centre of the county, and meets the Eden 
‘at Dolgelly ; it then turns to the westward, and falls into the Irish 
Sea at Aber-Maw, corrupted into Barmouth. ‘The Dovey or Dy, 
‘which partially divides this county from Cardiganshire, rises on the 
contloes of Montgomeryshire, near the pass of Bwich y Groes, and, flow- 
ing Srst southward and then westward, becomes a wide estuary, and 
falls into the sea below Aberdovey. The county is in the ecclesiastical 
diocese of Bangor, and contains four market towns; Hurlech, the 
former capital, now a wretched village, with a fine castle, and a good 
harboar, but little frequented ; Bala, on the Bala-pool or Liyn-tegid ; 
Dotgelly, on the Avon, near the foot of Cader Idris; and Dinas- 
mouthy.' The assizes are held alternately at Be Bala und’ Dolgelly. 
Popalation, 36,600, Merioneth, corrupted from Meironydd, was 
sewn to the Romans onder the naave of Mervialn, 

MEROE. In ancient geography, a city of Eibiopia above Egypt, 
situsted on an island formed by the Nile, and at one time the metro- 
polis of Ethiopia. Its truce situation has been disputed. The Portu- 
guese Jesuits endeavoured to prove that the province of Gojam in 
Abyssinia is the Meroe of the ancients, Brace contends, that the 
peninssta of Atbara corresponds to Meroe ; and the ruins of the ancient 
city ure supposed to be those which are found at Shendy, about 40 miles 
‘above the junction of the Azergue and the Tacaxze. A third opinion 
Identifies Meroe with Merawe, at the foot of the Djebel el Berkel, in 
the Dar Sheyeys ; supposed by Mr. Waddington to be Nayata, 

MERSA, Ia Arabic, a port: as Mera’ el Kibecr, ot Marzalquicer, 





Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire, and westward, divides 
Cheshire from: Laccashire, receiving in. ite oouree the Simei femk 
Manchester, and the Weaver from Cheshire, and falls into the Trish 
Sea, by a wide but shallow esteary, at Liverpool. Also, an island of 
Essex, at the mouth of the Colm. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. A market town of South Wales, 

created a borough, in the county of Glamorgan, im the midst of vers 
extensive ironworks, which have raised this place from an obscure 


valley of the Marg-aub (Margus }, which is 
desert bordering on the Oxus, It was former! 
the capital of the Seljookian sultans, but has 
does not contain above 3000 inhabitants. It is 180 miles N, B 
Meshed. 
MESHED, (Sometimes written Mosnen: the 

josque.) ‘The name of several eities in the 
tie capital of Persian Khorasan, famous for the magnificent mango 
leum of Imaum Reza, the beautiful mosque built by the quees of 
Shab Rokh, and the tomb of the far-famed Haroon al Rashid. Itis 
& walled town, seven miles in circumference, but balf in ruins; and 
‘exhibiting the appearance of depopulation and decay msmal is all the 
Persian cities, 2. Meshed Ali or Nojiff, in Irak Arabi, wear the take 
Nejitf, which communicates by a canal with the Euphrates. It com 
tains the sepulchre of the Kbalif Ali, son in law of Mobhammedy 

i influ 


3. Meshed Hossein or Kerbela, another town of Irak Arabi, cou: 
taining the shrine of Hossein, the son of Ali, who was murdered near 
this place, and which is also visited by pilgrims of the sect of Ali 
from all quarters. 

MESOPOTAMIA, In ancient geography, the country between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, having Assyria on the exst, Armenia 
‘on the north, Babylonia on the south, and Syrix on the west. 
included the plains of Shinar, now Sinjar, and answers to the seoders 
Algeziras. See Anam, Dian Bexin, and Eursmares, 

MESSENIA. The south-western district of Pelopoamesus, oan- 
sisting of an extensive and fertile plain, surrounded with 
and watered by the Pamisos and numerous rivulets, The city. 
Messene, of which considerable vestiges remain, was built Scrat 
Mount Ithome, on the summit of which was its acropolis, near the 
head of the plain. ‘The principal modern places are, Navarino, 
Modon, and Kalamata. 

MESSINA, A large and ancient city of Sicily, seated on the strait 
called the Paro di Messina, which sepurates Sicily from Calabria, Its 

harbour is reckoned the finest \n the Mediwrranmn, veing between 
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four and five miles in circumference, and its depth not less than 40 
fathoms, In this strait is the celebrated whirlpool of Charybdis, 
opposite the little promontory of Seylla on the Calabrian const, There 
is now no vortex, but merely « considerable agitation of the waters, 
when the current is ebbing or setting through the strait from the 
north, and the wind blows strongly against the current. Messina is 
atill « considerable place, about five miles in ciroumference, with four 
large suburbs, crowded with churches and convents, and containing 
between 30,000 and 40,000 inhabitants. It trades in silk, oil, fruit, 
corn, and excellent wine. It is most remarkable in modern history 
for its misfortunes. In 1743, the plague swept off more than half the 
inhabitants, Ip 1780, the city was for six months shaken by repeated 
earthquakes, But the earthquake of 1783, which devastated the whole 
ef Sicily and Calabria, was still more fatal to this city, About 900 
persous perished, and for sixty days the shocks continued to occur. 
‘The wext year, the seu overflowed the quay, and added to the deso- 
lation. After this last calamity, the inhabitants were exempted from 
the payment of taxes for a period of twenty-five years, and their har+ 
bour was declared a free port. 

MESURADO. A river of Western Africa, which rises in the 
tsountains of Kong, and falls into the Atlantic at the western extre« 
mity of the Grain Cowst, See Gurwea and Liperta, 

META. A large of Venezuela, which rises in the mountaina 
of Cundinamarca, and flowing in a north-westerly direction through 
the immense plains of San Juan de los Lianos and Cusanare, falls into 
the Orinoco, after a course of about 460 miles, in lat. 6° 10 30" N., 
lomg. 67° 45' W. 

METZ. (Mediomatrices.) An ancient and strong city of France, 
the chief place in the department of Moselle, finely situated at the 
conthucnce of the Moselle and the Seille, It is the principal military 
station of the third division, and, next to Strasburg, the best fortified 

im France. Population about 42,000, 

MEURTHE. A river of France, which has it souree in the Vosges 
mountains, at the back of Mount Bonhomme, and flowing northward 
through the department to which it gives name, the southern part of 
Lorraine, falls into the Moselle below Nancy, the head town of the 
department of Meurtbe. 

MEUSE (or Magsr). A river of France, which rises near the 
Pox a ‘of Meuse in the department of Upper Marne, and crosses 

the department of the same name from south to north. It becomes 
navigable at Verdun, and below Givet enters the Netherlands, flow- 
img to Namur, Liege, and Maestricht, and falling into the North Sea 
below Rotterdam. See Manse and Marsraicur. The department of 
Meuse izeludes the former dutchy of Bar, in Lorraine, and has for its 
head town, Bar le duc, on the Ornain. 

MEXICO. The capital of the former viceroyalty of New Spain, 
giving its name to an intendancy or province, and also to the whole 
kingdom, as now to the federal republic which has succeeded to the 
viceroyalty. The boundaries of the Mexican territory, on the eaat and 
‘west, are fixed by the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, the Sabine River 
separating it on the N.. from the territory of the United States. On the 
eee Sens territory in about Lat, $8° N., 
and om the south by Guatimala, Under the oy goverumen, 
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New Spain was divided into twelve intendancies and three 
governments. Seven of these intendancies were incladed in what w= 
allen tise kingtons:of Mesics pian Seto eee 


‘To the north of the tropic lay the three intendancies of San Luis Potosi, 

(comprising Texas, Cobahuila, St. Andero, aod New Leon,) Sonora, 
. aud Durango (or New Biscay). ‘The remainder of the territory war 

divided into the governments or provinces of Old and New California 

and New Mexico. These, together with Sonoraand New Biscay, were 

united in one military captaincy; while the greater part of the 

ancy of San Luis Potosi formed another military goverament, 

in civil and fiscal affairs, subordinate to the viceroy of Mexico, 

first nine intendancies, situated under the torrid zome, contained, 

00 an area of 36,600 square leagues, a population of 5,560,000 sols. 

being 141 to the square league ; but four-fifths were concentrated 

the ridge of the Cordillera, or upon elevated plateaus, The 

three intendancies and the three back provinces, almost entirely withi= 

the temperate zone, contained together, im 1805, a popelation of 

677,000, distributed over 82,000 square leagues, being only eight to 

the square league. ‘The grand total was 114,475 square leagues, and 

5,837,100 inhabitants, The popalation of the Mexican Republic is 

supposed at present to amount to 7,500,000, The old territorial 

arrangements have given way to a new division into twesty-three 

provinces or federal states, the names of which partially correspond 

to those of the old fifteen divisions, but a portion of Guatimala is now 

united to Mexico, 

OW divisions. 
1, Mexico... 


2. Queretaro. eng 

3. Mechoacan or Valladolid. Valladolid. 

4. Guanajuato. . . . . Gannajuato, 

5. Oaxaca . ‘Oaxaca or Oajaca. 


6. Puebla, . “2 Pasta 


2. Tiascala, f 
8. Vera Cruz. >} ver Cru 


9. Tabasco. 
10. Tamaulipas. 
11, Yucatan, Merida. 
12, Chiapa. . . Formerly in Guatimala, 
13. Xalisco. . Fe 
14. Colima, | > 1 [}Ouadataarn, 
15, Zacatec: . 
16. San Luis de Potosi. > | 
17. Nuevo Loon, 
18. Cohahuila and Texas... 
19. Sonora and Sinaloa, . . Sonora. 
20, Durango, . 2... 

*hibaahaa, : } panier 
22. California, , . . . . California, 
23, Santa Fe de Nuevo Mexico, New Mexico, 


The general surface of Mexico consists of un immmewe district of table~ 


}sen ais Potosi. 
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land, or & series of extensive and connected plains, which run from the: 
eighteenth to the fortieth parallel, varying fram 6000 to 8500 feet 
above the level of the sea. This table-land, which is in fact the 
summit of the great Cordillera of the Andes, preserves its elevation, 
gradually extending in breadth, as far as the town of Durango, 140 
leagues from Mexico. It then insensibly declines, till, at about 3000 
miles from its southern boundary, its level is only a few hundred feet 
above the sea. Although this table-land may be considered as a vast 
plain, it forms the base of groupes of volcanic mountains, the summits 
‘of which, from 14,000 to 18,000 feet in height, are covered with per- 
petual sow. ‘The Mexican groupe rises from that part of the table- 
lusd which lies between the capital und the towns of Xalapa and 
Cordova. Popoca-tepet! (smoking mountain) is nearly 18,000 feet in 
height, and its crater is said to be balf a league in circumference, but 
is pow inaccessible, The Peak of Orizava, otherwise called Citlal- 
tepetl (star-mountain), from its appearance at a distance when emitting 
fire, is 17,500 fect. Its conical summit is covered with 

‘wow; but, in 1745, an eruption broke out, which continued 20 yeurs, 
‘The inhabitants of Mexico are less frequently disturbed, however, by 
volcanic explosions and earthquakes, than those of Guatimala and 
Quito, Besides the two above mentioned, the only active volcanoes, 
when Hussboldt visited the country, were those of Tustla, Jorullo, 
and Colima. That of Jorallo had its origin in one of the most tre- 
mendous oa that the surface of the globe ever exhibited. On 
the Lith of September, 1769, there issued from the plains of Jorullo 
‘on the shores of the Pacific, in a single night, # volcanic mountain 
1494 feet in elevation, surrounded with more than 2000 apertures, 
whieh continue to emit smoke to the present day. To the N. of the 
parallel of 19°, the Mexican Cordillera, under the name of Sierra 
Madre, leaving the eastern side of the kingdom, runs N, W. to 
Guanajuato; near which town, the Potosi of Mexico, it expands to 
an extraordinary breadth, and shortly afterwards divides into three 
branches: of these, the most easterly loses itself in New Leon; the 
western stretches through Guadalajara and Sonora to the banks of 
the Rio Gila, and regains @ considerable elevation near the Gulf of 
California; while the central branch occupies the whole of Zacatecas, 
and thence stretches through New Biscay and New Mexico to 
join the Sierra Verde in lat. 40° N. A continuation of this same 
branch may be traced as far as 66° N. It is this central ridge which 
divides the head waters of the streams flowing into the two oceans. 
The rivers of Mexico, however, are few and unimportant: the Rio 
Bravo del Norte and the Rio Colorado, both flowing through the most 
neultivated and least populous parts of the country, are the only 
‘ones that, from the length of their course, or the volame of water they 
bear to the ocean, merit attention. In all the equinoctial provinces, 
only small rivers are met with, with broad estuaries, the rapid decli« 
vity of the Cordillera giving rise to torrents, rather than rivers, This 
want of navigable rivers and of ports, as well as the strong currents 
and storms which render the coasts alznost unnavigable, is a serious 
disadvantage to the commerce of Mexico, and forbids its becoming a 
maritime power. The aridity of the table-land, which has been greatly 
increased since the Spanish conquest, by cutting down the foresa, 
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snow. Thas, ina few hours, the naturalist ascends the whole scale 
of vegetation, from the heliconia and the banana, whose glossy leaves 
‘swell out to extraordinary dimensions, to the stunted foliage of the 
resinous tees; the aspect of the sky, the Ggures of animals, the 
mansers of the iahabitants, and the kind of cultivation, undergoing « 
corresponding change at every stage. The tierras frias (cold countries) 
comprehend the plateaus that are more than 7200 feet above the ocean, 
which enjoy a mean temperatare of between 62° and 63°. The ordi- 
nary mean temperature that prevails over the great valley of Mexico, 
is 63°, which is equal to the temperature of Rome ; and the olive-tree 
is there cultivated with success. In summer, the thermometer does 
not rise above 76° in the shade; and, in the coldest season, the 
mediuen heat of the day is from 55° to 70°, Even at the elevation of 
8200 feet, the winters are not severe, although the climate is not 
agreeable; and the summer san never heats the rarefied air sufficiently 
to bring flowers or fruit to perfection. ‘This unvarying cquableness 
of temperature and absence of fervent beat under the tropics, gives a 
peculiar character to the climate of the high equinoctial regions. The 
provinces within the temperate zone, denominated internas (interior), 
especially those between the parallels of 30° and 38°, have « climate 
E |, 00 the contrary, by striking inequality of temperature. 
Winters of a German rigour there succeed to summers that vie with 
those of Naples and Sicily. But this difference of temperature is less 
marked in those parts of the New Continent which approach the 
Pacific, thas in the more eastern regions. The inhabitants of these 
provinces, who are chieily whites or reputed whites, live almost ex- 
lasively on wheaten bread. Throughout the table-land, maize forms 
the principal nourishment both of men und animals, More than a 
third of the Mexican population live, throughout the year, chiefly on 
cakes of maize called tortillas, which they eat with beans (fricollis) 
and Chile pepper, of which they are immoderately fond, A sort of 
beer is made from the maize; but the favourite liquor is the pulgue, 
made from the fermented sap of the magury or American aloe, “ the 
vine of the Aztecs.” The Mexican population is composed of seven 
races: 1, Europeans. 2, Creoles, or wative whites of European 
extraction, 3. Mestizoes, the offspring of whites and Indians. 4. 
‘Molattoes, the offspring of whites and negroes. 6. Aboriginal Indians 
of the pure copper-eoloured race, forming about two-fifths of the 
population. 6. African negroes and their descendants. 7. Zamboes 
or Chinoes, the offspring of negroes and Indians, To which may be 
added, sumbers of Chinese and Malays, who have settled in Mexico, 
owing to the frequent communication between Acapulco and the Philip= 
; and natives of the Canary Islands, distinguished by the name 

of Inenos (islanders), who are for the most part overseers and agents 
of plantations, and rank as whites. The greater or smaller degree of 
whiteness of skin decides (or did formerly decide) the rank of the 
individeal in society. Since the Revolution, the copper-coloured race 
have been'declured to be possessed, together with all the castes, of 
the same rights as the whites. The Indians of New Spain bear « 
general) resemblance to those who inhabit Canada, Florida, Peru, 
and Brazil, They have the same swarthy and copper colour, flat and 
smvoth hair, scanty beard, squat body, promineat cheek-bones, \ong, 
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sreclomenens of the strestn amd the comparative coldness of the climate, 

the inbubitants to expose themselves to the free air, 
ag Ye 0 REN RE 709 ‘The extent of the city is 
computed to be a square of which each side is 9000 feet, It stands 
im the midst of & bare and marshy plain, between the extremities of 
the lakes of Texcuco and Xochimilco, by which the old city was 
originally insulated ; but all the five lakes which once formed an 

“ interior sea” in this elevated region, have been gradually diminish- 
ing; and the waters of that of Tezcuco, which occasionally inundated 
the old city, have been reduced by an artificial drain, ‘The height 
above the sea is7200 feet, and the geographical position, 9° 26' 45" N, 
101° 25' 30" W. The valley of Mexico, which occupies the very 
centre of the Cordillera, is of an oval form, about 67 leagues in cir- 
cumference, and comprises 245 square leagues, of which less than 
tenth is now occupied by the lakes. 

‘The conquest of Mexico, by Cortes, forms one of the most romantic 
yet tgical stories in the annals of modern history. He landed on 
the coast of New Spain in 1519; and in 1621, the fall and destraction 
of the capital made the Spaniard the master of Mexico. Prom 1635 
to 1588, the country continued to be governed by viceroys nominated 
by the court of Spain. Of fifty individuals who filled this high office, 
one only was an American, und that one, the Marquis de Casa-Fuerte, 
was a native of Peru. In September, 1810, commenced the first revo- 
Istionary struggle, which was carried ow with various success tifl 
July, 1819, when the cause of the patriots was almost annihilated. 
‘The second revolution originated with Iturbide in February, 1821. 
His transitory empire gave way to a Federal Republic, which is still 
the recognised form of goverament; but civil contests and disorders 
have long kept the country in a most unsettled state, Mexico is for 
ever lost to Spain, and its independency may be considered as secure ; 
bat thore is reason to apprehend that it will be long before the country 
will enjoy internal tranquillity under a settled and enlightened govern- 








ment. 
MEYWAR. A district of Rajpootana, bordering on Delhi. See 


MICHIGAN, LAKE. ne of the great lnkes of North America, 
Jying wholly within the territory of the United States, between the 
parallels of 42° and 46° N. From the western angle of Lake Huron, 
with which it communicates by the Straits of Michilimackinac, a 
chansel six miles in width, it extends southward about 260 miles, 
with a mean breadth of 60; its circumference being 945 miles, con- 
taining an aren of 10,368,000 acres. Its depth is said to be unfathom- 
able. A tongue of land about 30 leagues in length separates it, on the 
N.; from Lake Superior. On the N. W, side, it branches out into two 
deop bays or gulfs, called Noquet’s Bay and Green Bay, or Puant's, 
from the Indian tribe who inhabit its borders. The latter communi- 
cates with Lake Winnebago, situated about 30 miles southward, which 
receives the Fox River: between this and the Wisconsan, which 
falls into the Mississippi, there is a portage of less than two miles. 
At the southern extremity of Lake Michigan is the Chicago creek, by 
which, in the rainy season, the head waters of the Hlisoi¢ actually 
communicate with the luke. In the dry season, there is a yortage of 
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of the British It is ove of the amallest counties 
inthe ingdomy belg only 38 ic a Seg, witha men bread 
of 


the N., it is divided by a very irregular line from Hertfordshire. 
The only other rivers of cousequence are, the Brent and the New 
River: the latter supplies with water great part of the metro 
polis. ‘The Brent gives its name to the county-town, Breatford, 
which is no better than a large, straggling, and miscrable village. 
‘The greater part of the county is a low and level tract; towards the 
southern border, marshy; but a low range of clay hills, the highest 
ground about 400 feet above the level of the tide, forms the morthem 
boundary of the basin of the Thames, extending Ise e 
direction from Highgate towards the border of the 

sex, exclusive of the six metropolitan divisions, is divided ed 
bundreds, viz, Edmonton, Elthome, Ossulston, Gore, Isleworth, aad 
Spelthorn. It contains, besides the metropolis, woven 

Population in 1881, 1,858,540, 

MIDIAN, In ancient geography, the proper name of an Arables 
tribe and district near Mount Sinai, in Arabia Petrea. Midianite, 
in the Old Testament, appears to be almost synonymous with Ish- 
maelite. 

MILAN. The capital of Western Lombardy, situated in the midst 
of m vast plain, at nearly an equal distance from the Ticino and the 
Adda, with both of which it communientes by canuls. ‘The aneleat 

Modiolanum, which it represents, was a flourishing city im the days 
of Strabo ; towards the end of the fourth century, it ranked as the 
sixth town in the Roman empire; and a century and « half later, was 
considered inferior only to Rome in population and extent, It was 
the Athens of Northern Ltaly, and, under several of the Inter emperors, 
the capital of the western empire, In the sixth and seventh centuries, 
it was nearly ruined ; and again, in the twelfth century, it was almost 
entirely destroyed by Frederick Barbarossa. Under the dakes of 
Milan, it subsequently regained in some degree its political 
ance, The Milanese dutchy was for a long time an object of 
contention between the French king and the emperor, who) both bid 
claim to the inheritance. At length, Charles the Fifth invested his 200 
(Philip IL) with the datehy ; and it continued to be attached to.the 
crown of Spain till 1706, when, on the extinction of the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria, it reverted to the German emperor, 
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and renders the island a valeable possession. It has frequently bees 
iu the hands of the British, but was restored to Spain in 1602. Civ- 
dadella, on the western coast, ranks as the capital be pect aneton 
most important place. There is a Spanish adage celebrates the 
excellence of ite harbour: 
“Jun, Julio, Agosto, y Puerto Mahon 
Los majores puertos del Mediterrance som.” 

June, July, August, and Port Mabon are the best ports of the Medi- 
terranean, 


MISSISSIPPI. A river of North Americn, which, Let od 
N. to S, through the whole length of the territory of the Ui 

divides it into two grand portions, It has its sources its three lakes; 
Leech Lake, the largest of the three, in lat. 47°38" N., Song. 95° W.; 
Upper Red Cedar Lake, in 47° 42’ N., long. 95° 8 W.; and White 
Bear Lake, snder nearly the same parallel. The second, enlled alo 
Cassina Lake, is regarded as the true source, As far as the parallel of 
37°, it flows in x south-easterly direction ; it then sweeps towards the 
8S. W.; and afterwards pursues its course, with various windings, & 
‘a direction nearly S., to its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico, in lat. 29° 6. 
Originating in a region of lakes apon the table-land, which throw 
thelr waters N. into Hudson’s Bay, E. into the Gulf of St, Lawrence, 
and §. into the Mexican Sea, it pursues its course to the falls of 
Peckagama, a distance of 230 miles, through a low prairie, covered 
with wild rice, rushes, sword-grass,and other aquaticplants. During 
this distance, it is extremely devious as to its course and width, ond 
times expanding into small takes, at other times narrowing into 
channel ubout 80 fect in width. It is about 60 feet wide on is ext 
from Red Cedar Lake, with au average depth of twofeet, At the faite 
of Peckagama, where the first rock stratum appears, the river haa 
fall of 20 feet: there, the prairies entirely cease, the banks, as far ar 
the picturesque falls of St. Anthony in lat, 44° 50', being shaded with 
forests of elm, maple, birch, onk, and ash. At these falls, the river 
descends 40 feet perpendicular, and another marked change 
place in the character of the river; the low, wooded banks: way 
to limestone bluffs, which attain various elevations, from 100 to 408 
feet ip height, and present a succession of picturesque scenery. As 
far as the mouth of the Illinois, which joins it om the easters 

width is between 800 aud 900 yards. ‘The fourth change in the 

of tho river takes place at the junction with the Missouri; and this 
is a total and complete change, the character of the Mississippi being 
‘entirely lost in that of the Missouri, The latter is, in fact, much the 
larger stream, and carries its characteristic appearance inte the ocean. 
‘The waters of the Mississippi, at this confluence, are clear, of @ light 
blue, or rather a greenish hue: those of the Missouri are turbid aod 
opaque, of a greyish white colour; and during its Goods, » 
happen twice a year, it communicates almost ae 
combined stream its predominating qualities. ‘This junction 

place in lat. 38° 56! N., 18 miles below the mouth of 

lat, 37°, their united waters are joined by those of the 

eastern bank, bringing down the tribute of 15 large navigeal 

which it collects in a course of L188 miles, About 400 miles lower 
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down, in lat. 34°, the Mississippi receives, on its right bank, the 
Arkansas, another large tributary, which has its source in the Rocky 
Mosntains, not far from those of the Platte and the Rio Bravo, and 
has a very irregular course of more than 2000 miles. On the same 
bank, just below the parallel of 31°, and 243 miles above New Orleans, 
the Red River discharges itself into the Mississippi, flowing from the 
mountains of New Mexico. This is the last of the considerable streams 
that join the main channel. Below its mouth, the Mississippi divides 
dato various arms or outlets, called bayous. The three principal of 
these, called the Atchafayala, the La Fourche, and the Ibberville, 
embrace an extensive delta, composed of soft swampy earth, rising 
very little above tide water. In Louisiana, the surface of the stream 
is higher than the adjacent lands, its immense volume being confined 
and supported by dikes of soft earth rising a few feet above the usoal 
height of the ioundation, Sometimes a crecaate (or breach) is made 
im the levée or embankment, when the waters rush down in a torrent 
that inwndates the country. The actual banks of the river, in this 
part, which gradually slope down to the swampy plains behind, are 
from « quarter to half a mile in breadth, and form the richest and 
best soil in the country. The embouchure of the river is divided into 
three outlets or passes, each of which has a bar at the entrance. e 
deepest, which is the enstern, (called the Balize, from the Spanish 
Valiza, « beacon,) has only 17 feet water. Within the bar, the depth 
of the river, for between 200 and 300 miles, is from 50 to 100 feet 
and its average breadth below the junction is two-thirds of a mile, 
‘The tide extends as high as New Orleans, 105 miles from the sea, 
where the rise is from 12 to 15 inches. This city, distant as it is 
from the sea, is considered as the port of the Mississippi, the alluvial 

bordering on the coast being a belt of uninhabitable marsh from 
50 to 100 miles in width. ‘The lowest sugar-plantation on the river, 
when Captain Basil Hall visited America, was 40 miles below New 
Orleans, or about 60 miles from the sea, From the pilot-station 
called the Balize, no firm land is in sight; nor is there any within 50 
oF G0 miles, the soil consisting entirely of a deposite of mud and wast 
accamulations of trunks of trees, torn from the banks of the river, and 
brought down by the floods. In February and the beginning of March, 
the quantity of these logs is so great, that not only the river itself, 
bat the sea, for several miles off, is completely coated with them, and 
it requires some skill in the pilot to get through, By this means the 
Jos, straggling, tongue-shaped promontory of new land has gradually 

been formed, in which the delta now terminates. The whole course 
of the river below the mouth of the Missouri, a distance of 1265 
miles, is embarrassed with what are termed snags and sawyers, 
falling-in banks and islands, sand-bars, and mud-banks, the channel 
shifting with every flood, and a current of extreme velocity. Vessels 
of 300 tons cun ascend as high as Natchez, more than 400 miles from 
the sea; but their progress against the current is 80 slow, that the 
pastage from New Orleans used to occupy from 5 to 30 days, while 
the same distance might be descended in 12 or 14 hours; and above 
Natchez, it was impracticable for boats to stem the current by sails 
only. The invention of steam-boats, however, has given a new chu- 
ructer to the navigation. These stem the current at the rate of four 
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Mississippi. The course of the Missouri is north-easterly through 
the mountains, until it reaches the parallel of 47° 3', 2575 miles from 
its mouth, where its waters are precipitated over rocks, which, in 
some places, are 80 feet in perpendicular height. Having descended 
B81 feet in the course of 12 miles, the river receives the waters of the 
great southern branch, the Yellow-stone river or Keheetsa, in lat. 
48°, where it bas reached the parallel in which the Mississippi has 
its source. At its furthest northern poing, it receives the White-earth 
river, flowing southwurd; and then winding eastward, It approaches 
within a mile of Mouse River, one of the heads of the Assiniboin, 
which flows into Lake Winipeg. In lat, 46° 42, it forces its way 
through basaltic colomns rising 500 feet above the water, From the 
Mandan villages, 1604 miles from its mouth, its course becomes 
southerly as far as the mouth of White River, a distance of 474 
miles; after which, it again bends to the E., and continues to 
wind south-eastward and eastward to its junction with the Missis- 
sippi. In lat. 41°, 700 miles above this junction, it receives the 
Platte river, after aa easterly course from the Rocky Mountains of 
about $00 miles. It enters the Mississippi at nearly right angles, 
in lat. 38° 55’, long, 89°67’ W., and produces an immediate change 
im the character of its waters. The Missouri is at this junction 
abore a mile in breadth; the Mississippi, 2500 yards, or nearly 
half « league in breadth, | According to some authorities, however, 
the Missouri is the broader stream, as well as the longest in ite 
course, and brings down a larger volume, Its character, throughout 
its course, is wild and turbulent; its channel is rendered extremely 
intricate by sand-bars and islands ; and the velocity of its current is 
some parts increases the dangers. ‘The loose banks have been known, 
fn many places, to give way in such large masses as to change the 
direction of its course. From the Ist of February to the middie of 
March, the navigation is impeded by floating masses of ice; and these 
have sometimes been encountered at a much later season, The waters 
begin to swell about the middle or end of February, and they continue 
to increase, with some variation, till the end of June, They maintain 
their height till the middle or close of July, when the summer freshet, 
yielded by the most northerly of its tributaries, takes place. During 
this period, there is sufficient depth of water to admit boats of almost 
any barthen; but, during the remainder of the year, it can hardly be 
termed navigable for hoats drawing more than 26 or 30 inches. The 
‘average rate of the current, in a middling stage of the waters, is four 
miles and athirdanbour. In the time of a high freshet, its acoclerated 
velocity is equal to five miles an hour, or five miles and a bulf. The 
total lemgth of its course to its junction with the Mississippi, has been 
estimated at 3096 miles, including the course of the Jefferson, its 
principal head stream; and adding the distance from the junction of 
the two mighty rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, the whole length will be 
4360 miles, of which 3600 miles may be considered as navigable. 
While the sources of the Missouri are in a region of almost perpetual 
winter, it enters the ocean under the latitude of perpetual verdare, in 
2° 6'N, See Massessuprs, 

MISSOURI, STATE OF. One of the United States of North 
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America, received into the Federal Union in 1821. Tt Lies om bok 
sides of the river from which it takes se ee 
that has at present been organized beyond the Mississippl, which 
forms its castern boundary. On the S., it is bounded by the 
territory. It is the largest state except Virgiaia, 

of 60,200 square miles, with a population (is 1830) of 
24,990 slaves, which is rapidly augmenting by the 

and speculators from the eastern States. But 

little town of St. Charles, on the left bank of 

above the confluence, contained only about 100 houses, 
fast rising into importance. But St. Louis, on the right 
Mississippi, 13 miles below the mouth of the Missouri, 
commercial place in this state. It was founded by 
traders in 1764, and is described as a second New 
smaller scale. In the south-enstern part of this state, 
by the Ozark mountains, there is a district 70 miles by 
the richest lead-mines hitherto discovered in the 
number of mines now worked is 105, producing 
3,000,000 Ibs, The prairies occupy nineteen-twentieths of 
‘of this state, in which little water is to be found ie summer: 
uccount of the deficiency both of water and of wood, the 
mast be for a long time to come confined to the immediate vail 
the Missouri, the Konzas, and the larger rivers, which afford rick 
bottom lands. The immediate vatley of the Missouri is bounded, 
both sides, by chains of rocky bluifs, rising in some places to 100 feet 
above the river, and separating it from the immense woodless plains 
which occupy the greater part of the country. 

MITYLENE. The ancient capital of Leshos, whence the faland 
takes its modern name of Metelin, See Leases. 

MOAB. In saered geography, a district of the 
country, bounded by the Arnon, which separated it from Jodwa on 
the N., the Dead Sea on the W., and the Abarim mountains on the E. 
It now forms part of the district of Betka. 

MOBILE. A river of the United States, formed by the junction 
of the Alabama and the Tombekbee, and falling into a bay of the 
Mexican Sea. Mobile town, from which both the river and the bay 
take their name, stands on the western side of the river, near ite 
mouth. It was founded by the Spaniards, and was taken 
of by the Americans in 1813, since which it has greatly increased io 
trade and wealth, but has a formidable rival in the new town of 
Blakeney. See ALamama. 

MOCHA (Moxa). A maritime city of Yemen or Southera Aj 
and ane of the princi 
any antiquity, b 
the beginning of the seventeenth, when the Red Sea was Grat visited 
by the English, it had risen to importance as the great mart of the 
trade between India and Egypt; but, of late years, its trade haa bees 
declinisg, being partially diverted to Muscat, Aden, and Lobelia, It 
is a walled town with three extensive suburbs; one occupied by 
common Arab labourers; one by Abyssinian mariners, called Sommalies, 
and Mohammedan traders; and one by the Jews, who are netech de- 
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spised and oppressed. ‘There is an English, an American, a French, 
and a Dutch factory, The population, which amounted, at the 
ning of the last century, to 10,000, was estimated by Lord Valentin, in 
1803, at only half that number. ‘The export trade consists of coffee, 
gum-arabic, myrrh, frankincense, senna, balm of Mecca, sharks’ fins; 
rhinoceros’ horns and hides, and civet, Mocha stands in lat, 13° 20" 
Nw long. 48° 20 E, 

MODENA, A principality of Northern Italy, lying betwoen the 


mprisin, 

260 sqeare leagues, with a population of 360,000 souls, 
‘capital of the datchy, it contains unly three towns of any considerativa ; 
Reggio, with about 18,000 inhabitants; Mirandola, with 6000; and 
‘Castel Nuoyo di Garfaguana, with half that number. Correggio is a 
small town, noted a8 the birth-place of the illustrious Antonio de" 
allesriy commonly called after his native town, The principality of 
‘Massa and Carrara is to revert to the House of Modena, upon which 
it was formerly a dependency ; and this will extend the territory of 
‘Modena to the Mediterranean. ‘This little state, after having belonged 
successively to the Emperors, the Popes, the Venetians, the Dukes of 
Muntua, and other princes, was, in tho thirteenth century, annexed 
to the possessions of the House of Este, who reigned at Ferrara, the 
Modena was incorporated with 
and in 1814, the Archduke Francia 
Beatrice d’ Este, widow 
be the Archduke Ferdinand, The government of this state is abso- 
lute, being administered by monks and gens d’armes ; und its present 
sovereign hus distinguished himself by uniting in his character the 
Ttalian bigotry to the Austrian despotism. Modena, the capital, is a 
very elegant little city, clean and lively, The greater part of the 

streets are built with open arcades, whi 
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Beneath the rich alluvial soll of the plains, amber 
rth impregnated with petroleum; and at the depth of 
0 fect, n reddish petroleum foats om the water, which is 
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‘mountains; and the higher summits afford pasture to 
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namerous focks, while the beech and the pie adorn their dectivities, 

Many ruined castles are seen amid the moustains, the strong-bolds of 

the independent barons in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries. 
MOGADOR. A maritime city of Moroceo, founded by Sidi Mo- 


adjacent sanctuary of Sidi Mogodol. It is now the only port im the 
empire that maintains a regular intereourse with Earope. ‘The tcay 
consists of ten or twelve mercantile houses of different 
enjoy peculiar privileges. Mogador was built and fortified on ives 
furnished by a French engineer, but is « place of no strength, without 
fresh water nearer than « mile and & balf, and the immediate meiigh- 
bourhood is a barren waste, heipefanapre on cen 
cultivated country. Yet, the situation is deemed salubrieus It 
stands in Jat. 31° $2 40" N., long. 9° 35° 30" W. The exports frost 
‘this port to London, Amsterdam, Lisbon, Cadiz, Leghorn, and Mar+ 
seilles, consist of almonds, bees" wax, guins, skins, wool, ostricksfea- 
thers, elephants’ teeth, dates, pomegranate-peel, olive oil, aniseed, 
and some minor articles. “n 
MOGGREBIN. The name by which a Western Arab, or Moor, 
is distinguished in Egypt and Syria. The empire founded by the 
Saracens in North-western Africa, the seat of which was first fixed at 
Raters) and afterwards at Fez, is alsa styled El Moghréb, the 


w MOGUL. The specific name of the dynasty of the bouse of Baber, 
who #0 long reigned at Delhi and Agra. The Experor of Himdostan 
used to be styled by Europeans, the Great Mogul, Sultan Baber, 
however, though his family was of Mogul origin, was himself of 
Tirkish race, and spoke a Tarkish dialect. The Moguls or Momgols 
are a powerful nation, giving their name to the region of Central Asia’ 
called Mongolia; which see. 

MOHAWK. A river of the state of New York, in North America, 
the principal tributary to the Hudson, which it joins ten miles abave 
Albany. A short distance from its mouth, it falls over a ledge of rock 
im a broad and magnificent sheet, 300 fathoms in width, to the depth 
of 70 feet, The river takes its name from the Indian tribe whorfor | 
worly inhabited its banks, and who headed the formidable 
of the Six Nations, ‘They are of the Huron or Iroquois race. 
was the terror they once inspired, that the Indian women on theenast 
of New England and New York wsod, it is said, to bush their crying 
children by telling them, The Mohawks are coming, The greater 
Part of the remnant of this once powerful mation are now settled in’ 
Canada, See Huron. Mobock (ic. Mohawk) is used by Prior aad 
Gay as a cant term for a ruffian. 

MOLDAU (Motnava). 1. A river of Southern Germany, which 
rises in the Curpathian mountaing, traverses the Austrias province of 
the Bakowine, and entering Moldavia, to which it. gives naane, joins 
the Sereth at the town of Roman, 46 miles W. 8. W. of Yassy. 2A 
river of Bohemia, rising in the mountains that separate it from Bavaria, 
and falling into the Elbe a little above Melnik, 

MOLDAVIA. A country of Southern Europe; lying between 
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Austria, Resin, aed Turkey, and now divided between the latter two: 
powers. It forms part of the vast plain of the Lower Danube, to 
which its principal rivers, the Pruth and the Sereth, are tributary. 
‘The groat Carpathian range separates it from Transylvania on the 
west. The Prath, which, in the upper purt of its course, flowing east 
ward, forms the present boundary of Rossin, afterwards divides Mol- 
davin, om the east, from Bessarabia. On the N. W,, it is bounded by 
Austrian Poland, and 8. by Wallachia, Its length, N. and S., is 
wearly 200 miles; its breadth, about 120; and the superficial extent, 
26,640 square miles, of which not above 17,000 now belong to Turkey. 
‘The surface consists of one vast undulating-plain, or series of steppes, 
entirely bare of trees, without hedges or enclosures, but curiously 
jwtersected with lakes and marshes: not a fortieth part is under 
tillage; but the luxariant pastures support immense herds and 
flocks of cattle and horses, sheep, and goats, which are exported to 
Silesia and Bohemia. The roads are almost without a pebble, and 
‘as emooth as the sandy beach of the sea-shore, The climate, though 
hot im semier, is very severe in winter; and at Yassy, the capital, 
situated on the Proth, though under the parallel of 47°, the winter 
cold is sometimes extreme, The declivities of the Carpathian range 
are clothed to the very summits with woods of magnificent growth ; 
and delicious wines are the produce of the mountain vines. This 
part of the country has been compared to Burgandy. The total 
population of Moldavia is supposed not to exceed half a million, 
Moldavia composed part of the ancient Dacia, The Romans, the 
Goths, the Hunns, the Franks, the Bulgarians, and subsequently 
various Scythian hordes have been in succession the masters and 


to the Porte in 1536, and has been latterly governed by 
Greek vaivodes or hospodars, no native prince having been appointed 
since 1714. The population is divided into begars (nobles), who are 
the landed proprietors; the clergy, who are mostly of low extraction, 
anal are treated by the boyars with little respect; and the peasantry, 
# fine race, quiet, patient, hardy, but exceedingly superstitions, In 
their dress and physical appeurance, they still presorve a resemblance 
to the figares of the ancient Dacians on Trajan’s pillar, They wear 
im winter a white vheep-skin cap, and a cloak of the same material. 
The Wallachians wear a black cap of the same material, and the 
difference of colour forms @ national distinction between the two 
nations, who are both of the same race. The Turkish wi of the 
two provinces are; Kara Ifak and Ak Ifak; i. ¢. Black and White 
Viachia or Wallachia. Moldavin is written by the Greeks McAds 
Bas yt, Which seems to confirm the representation, that the country 
iv named from the river Moldau, which falls into the Sereth, Other 
authorities make’ the wame to be corrupted from M: Bune: 
Black Viachia, But the Turks give the latter ‘appellation; Colonel 


Leake says, to Wallachia; and Moldavia is White Wallachia. It is 
probable, therefore, that the distinction of coloar belongs to the tribes, 
not to the country ; and that it originally referred tw the coloar of 
their tents, as well as of their dress, or to that of their flocks, like 
the Tatars of the black and white sheep. See Wartacmia. 
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wad oe the S., asother chain, running southward, connects the plateau 
of Mongolia with that of Tibet. Nearly the whole of this immense 
territory consists of elevated plains, affording pasturage fo nomadic 
hordes, and inchuding « considerable part of the desert of Shamo, 
Kobi, or Gobi, which separates the country of the Kalkas from that 
Of the Soosite Mongols and the Tsakhars. The Amoor, the Hoang-bo, 
and the Irtish have their sources in this elevated region; but there is, 
for the most part, a scarcity of water, and the chief vegetable produce 
is rhabarb, The food of the wandering inhabitants consists entirely 
of milk and flesh ; tea, mead, and tobacco being known xs faxaries, 
‘The Mongol trides are now split into a number of petty commanities, 
‘dependent partly on Russia, partly on China, Yet, in the thirteenth 
century, from this same race proceeded the Moguls, who subdued the 
fimest districts of Asia, and gave sovervigns to Persia, India, and 
Chins, The Calmucs are the westernmost branch of this once 
powerful nation, und are said to have preserved in the 
parity, the language, costume, manners, and religion of the Moguls. 
‘The Beriats, or Boorouts, who inhabit the mountains of Alatag or 
Aktag, between Anzijan and Kashgar, near the frontiers of Chinese 
‘Toorkestan, are also Moguls or Mongols; and are the same people as 
the Kar Kirghiz or Black Kirgooses. The Mongols are decidedly 
}, in their physiological characteristics, from the Tourks 
or Tatars, the Scythians of the ancients; although some tribes of the 
fatter race approach to the Mongols in physiognomy, and have pro- 
bably become intermixed with them. ‘The primitive seat of the Mon= 
golias race is supposed by Kluproth to have been the elevated countries 
thy Eastern Siberia, around Lake Baikal; and Pallas thinks it probable, 
that the Altaian mountains, and the country to the northward of that 
chain, have been the cradle of the Mongolian nations, The lakes, 
rivers of that region still retain names given to them 
of this stock. The Mongols Proper, who call themselves 
‘or Sharagel, are now found to the southward of the great 
‘of Gobl, and between it and the Chinese Wall, consisting of 49 
To the N. of the desert, between the mountains of Tangna 
the Amoor, are the Kalka-Mongols, of whom there are 
‘The Bariats who inhabit the mountains near Lake 
Russians, Bratskol, form another grand branch; 
‘or lat ), i, e. Four Brothers, the name by 
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. The physical characters of the Mongol 
broad, and flat; eyes small, dark, and 
black, and forming a low arch; nose generally 
and broud; high cheek-bones; head and face both very 
7 the chin short; lips thick and full; ears of an enormous size, 
‘sanding out from the bead; teeth very white, and they preserve 
to old age. All these characteristics are more or less perceptible 
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duces very benatifal childres ; and. sometimes: amoog both sexes of 
the Calmacs, may be sen some round faces of very regular nnd 
pleasing features. All are born with black hair. ‘The beard is 
naturally #trong, but they take great pains in eradicating /the bair 
from every part, except two smal! mustachios and a Jitthe tufpon the 


Most of the writings which exist among the Mongol tribes are in the 
‘Tangud or Tibetan language or claracter; and their religion, whiek 
is that modification of the Boodhic faith called Lamaism, has spread 
into Mongolia from ‘Tibet. ‘Their gellonga or pricsts,-who cores 
pond to the Burmese rahaans, are for the most part 

Mongol character, affecting to understand only the sicred Innguage, 


‘Tee Mongols have 
® traditional literature; like the Bheels of Lodia, they have: thelr 
bards, their nobles, and their feudal institutions; and they/appear te 
agree with them in their regard for the horse. See Canmver 9) 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. A county of England, originally imeloded 
in Wales, but annexed to England by Henry VIL Its bounded; 
on the S,, by the Bristol Channel; on the E., it is separated drow 
Gloucestershire by the Wye, from Redbrook to the Severs’; the Usk 
and the Monnow divide it from Hereford and Brecknock on the NcE 
and N., and the Rhyne or Rumney from Glamorgansbire on the We 
Its extreme length from N. to 8. is 39 miles, and ite Dread th 26 smiles; 
its superticial contents being 316,900 acres. Population, 98,430, Ir 
isin the Oxford circuit, and in the diocese of Linndaff,, 
parishes which belong to that of Hereford, and two belonging to that 
of St. David's. The surface isextremely diversified, exhibiting every 
variety of scenery. The soil is fertile, and the ehief wealth of the 
county arises from its agricultaral productions and ite trom amd coal: 
‘The Welsh language still prevails in the rural districts. Monssouth, 
the county town, is pleasantly situated at the conflax of the (Mossow 
and the Wye, 25 miles W. of Gloucester. The other towns arey Aber= 
garenny, Cacrleon, Chepstow, Newport, Pontypool, and Usk. 

MONOMOTAPA, or Morapa. A. country of Eastern Afticay 
little known to Europeans; called also Mocaranga and Zarmbesia: 
Tt lies at the back of the Sofala coast, between the Moravi country 
ou the N. and the Bechuana country and Delagoa Bay om the Se 
‘The chief town is near the head of the Sofala River. Gold) minew 
are found in the interior, 

MONS. A fine old fortified town of the Netherlands, the capi 
of Hainault. It is the only strong place between Brussels and 
French frontier, and communicates with Paris by a canal. ie saaer 
Snctures support a covsideruble trade, and the population is estimated 
at about 20,000, -_—* 

MONSOON, (From the Arabic monsom,) Periodical trade 
winds in the Indian Ocean, which blow at certain seasons in oppo 
site directions, On the Malabar coast, the south-west monsoon 
commences about the middle of April, and ocntinen aee 
September, when it gradually loses its violence, and i, by 
light, variable winds. Towards the latter end of October, the worth= 
east monsoon beging on this coast; and what is singulary dike te 
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‘opposite monsoon, it blows first on the southern part, and is not felt 
on the sortbern till a forinight after. This monsoon lasts till April. 
‘On the Coromandel coast, the south-west monsoon begins in the lutter 
end of March, of the beginning of April, but is oot regular or strong 
- Juve; it declines in September; and about the middle of October, 
the worth-eastera commences; from which time till the beginning uf 
December, the navigution of this const is rendered extremely danger- 
ous by the tremendous surf. On both coasts, the setting in of the 
wmotseess is attended with violent hurricanes. When the south-west 
meouroon prevails, the Mulnbar coast is deluged with rain, the clouds 
brought by this wind being intercepted and broken by the lofty ridge 
of ‘the Western Ghauts; and owing to the same eause, it is then the 
dry season on the Coromandel coast. The rainy season on this const 
commences with the north-east monsoon, when the dry seaton begins 
om the western coast; but the rains are less violent, and last for only 
two months in the Carnatic, which is subject to extreme heat and 
protracted drought. A similar diversification of the rainy season 
takes place in the Arabian peninsula. The monsoons do not extend 
far beyond the tropics. They ure said to reach decidedly to Tatta 
ity lat. 24° 44° N,, but do not reach to Corachie in lat. 24° 51, 
MONTEVIDEO. An important maritime town of the Banda 
Oriental or eastern shore of the Plata, which possesses the best har- 
dour in the river. It is situated in m small bay, 20 leagues W. of 
Cape Santa Maria, and takes its name from 4 conical mountain by 
whicls it is commanded, and on which is a light-house, In 1806, it 
wastaken by the British forces, by assault, after a desperate conflict, 
but was subsequently evacuated. It hus since become an object of 
hostile contention between the Brazilian Government and that of the 
Argentine Republic; and according to the treaty of August, 1828, 
between the two powers, was to be constituted, with the rest of the 
Cisplatine province, a neutral and independent state, 
MONTPERRAT. A dutehy of Northern Italy, which was added 
to the dominions of the House of Savoy in 1631, and is now ineor- 
porated with the other divisions of Piedmont or Sardinian Italy. Its 
extent is 900 square miles; and it contains four towns of tolerable 
size; Casale, Acqui, Alba, and Trino. See Prrpmowr. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. A county of North Wales, bounded 
N. by Denbighshire, N. E. and E. by Shropshire, S. E. by Raduor- 
shire, 8. W. by Cardiganshire, and W. by Merionethshire. It is 
about 34 miles from N. to 8. and from 25 to 30 from FE. to W.; com: 
Pein nearly 500,000 acres, of which 60,000 are arable, 180,000 
and the remainder wood-land or waste. A high 
we, commencing at Plinlimmon in the south-castern extremity of 
the county, and running for 60 miles in a north-westerly direction, 
divides the waters which flow westward into Cardigan Bay, from 
those which flow towards the vale of Chester or the plains of Shrop- 
shire. Among the former are the Tracth-bach, flowing through the 
valley of Feistiniog; the Mau, watering the lowlands near Dolgelley ; 
and the Dovey, which passes through the vale of Machynleth. On 
the western side of the ridge, are the sources of the Severn, the Wye, 
the Vyrawy, the Tannat, the Rbaiadr, the Ceireog, and the Dee, 
Montgomery, the: chict town, is pleasantly situated on'w-vodky Wi 
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Schneebergey on the confines of Bohemia and Silesia, and, dowing 


MORAVIA.A province of the Austrian empire, lying between 
Bohemia on the N. and W., Hungary on the E., und Austria Proper 
on the 8. Its divided into six circles, named from the chief towns; 
viz. Brinn, (the capital,) Olmutz, Hradisch, Prerau, Zoaym, and 
Egiaa. The inhabitants are mixture of Germans, Slavonians, and 
eh ‘The Moravian language is a dialect of the Stavonian ; and 

the population bear a general resemblance to the Bohemians. The 
Greek ritual prevailed in the churches till the influence of Austria, 
‘within @ comparatively recent period, procured the substitation of 
the Catholic forms; and the settled intolerance of the court com- 
pélled: great numbers of the Protestant families, who were once 
‘wumerous, to conform or to emigrate. From this country the United 
Brethren of the Episcopal Protestant Communion take the name of 
Moravinns, their doctrines having first been promulgated here, The 
total population of Moravia, and of Austrian Silesia, now incorporated 
with it, is about 4,700,000, on a surface of 10,700 square miles, 
Manufactures have recently been making progress; and upon the 
‘whole, this is one of the most flourishing portions of the Austrian 


empire. 

MORAWA, A river of European Turkey, which rises in Bul- 
aris, and, flowing northward through Servia, passes by Nissa, and 
falls iato the Danube to the E. of Belgrade. 

MORAYSHIRE. (Munraysuute, or Evewsnme.) A county of 
Scotland, bordering, northward, on the Moray Frith; bounded, EB. 
and 8. EB. by Banffshire; S. W. and W. by Inverness-shire and Nairn- 
shire. St formerly ineluded the county of Nairn and part of those of 
‘Basef and Juverness, and was reckoned the granary of Scotland, The 
river Spey, which separates it from Banff, is now considered ns its 
‘exstern boundary. It extends about 40 wiles from N.E. to S.W., 
and from § to 23 miles in breadth, containing, inclusive of its Inkes, 
450 square miles, or 307,200 acres, of which only about « third part 
is productive, Population, 34,230. Besides the Spey, the rivers are 
‘the Lossie and the Pindhorn. Elgin is the county town. ‘The Moray 
Frith:is a considerable inlet of the German ocean, extendiog from 
between Tarbatness, in Ross-shire, and Kinnaird's Head, in Aber- 
deeoshire, as far westward as Inverness, It receives, at its head, the 
rivers Ness and Beaoly. 

MOREA, The ancient Peloponnesus. A peninsula joined to 
Continental Greece by the Isthmus of Corinth, and washed by the 
Tonian Sea, the Gulfs of Patras and Lepanto, which divide it from 
Westers and Eastero Hellas, the Sea of Candia, and the Golfs of 
Nupoti and Egina, It is said to have received its modera name from 
resembling in Ggure a mulberry-leaf. It extends about 180 milesin 
fength, and 130 in breadth, and is supposed to have contained, before 
the Revolution, pearly half a million of inbabitants, Greeks, Turks, 
tnd: Albanians; bat the popalation is now reduced to less than half 
that umber, not amounting to 200,000 souls. See Greece. 

‘MOROCCO. An empire of Northern Africa, comprehending the 
worth-westers extremity of the African peninsula, bounded, on Yue 
N., by the Straits of Gibraitar and the Mediterranean, W ., wy Yee, 
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Atlantic; S., by the Sabara, or Great, Desett 
Melieichiradsbtalebswhichongnesigs 

of Pemsan, or Tromoces, the ancient boundary’ of Masritanse Proper 
und Numidia, It exteads upwards of 200 miles from iE. to/W., ‘anil 
about 500 from Cape Spartel, the N. W. point, to 

southern boundary; lying between the parallels N 
It comprises four grand divisions; the kingdom of Fez; thekingdom 
of Moroces ; the kingdoa of Suz; and the kingdom of Tadilet ; which 
are subdivided into the following pravinces:— 


Cet 
1. Erreef,or ELRIf.(the const.) Woojeda. 
. El Gharb, (or Algarve, i. feng 
een Western.) 
i | 3, Bosi Hassan, - 
24k. Temsens. Darel Beyda. Me 
je 6 Fawiste or Shayoya. au 
Fez, Menlaees —a 
a t Tale (Atias.) 
8, Duquella. 
Abda. 
Shedma. 
= (U1. Haha, or Hea. 
12, Moroceo, 
13, Saz, or Sasa, 
14. Draha. 
Be { 15. Taflet, Tadilet. 
BS Lin, sigitmessa. Sigilmessa. 
To the 8. of the river Suz, however, the country is in possession 
of Arabs, whose subjection to the emperor is litte more tham nominal 
which is the case also with the Berber tribes who inhabit the ecesans 
of Aas. The grand geographical features of the country comsistof the 
great chain ofthe Atlas, by which it is traversed in Sts whole extent, 
and which here attains its greatest elevation. Its summits, which are 
covered with perpetual snow, and are visible at a distance of from 170 
10 200 miles, cannot be less than between 12,000 and 13,000 feet abore 
the level of the sea, The loftiest peaks are to the S.E. of 
Morocco, and form part of the range of Jebel Tedia, a corruption, 
batty, of Atlas. The principal chain, extending from the. 
extremity of the empire in « direction frst northward, and then bend+ 
ing towards the west, divides the couatry into treo bores ‘portions, 
north and west, and south and east of the mountains. 
proceed from the central chain to the coast, stretching asap cae 
of Gibraltar, and forming the bold promontories of Ceuta 
Spartel. The most fertile and populous part of the empire: is com> 
posed of the plains watered by the Seboo and the 
former, descending from the northern declivity’ of the Atlas sramge, 
traverses the kingdom of Fez, passing within six miles of the capital, 
and, after separating the provinces of £1 Gharb and Bent Hassan, fallt 
into the Atlantic at Mamora. The great plain of Mamora, extesding 
64 miles along the coast, between the mouth of the Seboovand thatet 
the Luecos, which falls intothe sea at Larache (or El Een 
about 80 miles inland, is remarksble (or ite extreme smoothness: it 
has, in general, the appearance of a park, wore Youn oh wm wuculieated 
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country, preseating, in June, a rich verdure diversified with scattered 
clamps of trees and-ahrubs. A chain of lakes covered veith water 
fowl extends along the coast: one of these is 20 miles in length. 
‘This tract is said to bave been formerly pupulous, but it & occupied 
only by pastoral Arabs; and in the hot months, from the end of June 
to September, the plague of mosquitoes and other intect tormedtors 
renders the plains ulmost uninhabitable. The humidity of the soil, 
uveing to the number and slow descent of the rivers, occasions fre 
quent fogs. To the S. of the Sebvo, forests of the evergreen oak cover 
the country a8 far as the mouth of the Buregreb, at Sallec, the 
ancient Saiiceniat. This was the fronticr of the Roman Manritania; 
as it is now the limit of the province of Beni Hassan. ‘The kingdom 
uf Pex, however, extends southward to the Morbeyn, comprisivg the 
maritime provinces of Temsena und Shawiya, which present a more 
broken country, contisting of small hills of chalky rock, terminating 
towards the sex in inaccessible clif_s, and intersected by mimerous 
streams and torrents. The olive grows wild in these provinces, but 
& not found north of the Sallee river. ‘The plain of the Morbeya, 
whieh extends three days’ journey in every direction, isa rich alluvial 
tract of deep vegetable mould; and numerous subterranean granaries, 
called matamores or mazmorras, attest its ancient fertility in grain. 
A very small part is now under cultivation, owing to the barbarous 
policy and oppressive character of the government; and the face of 
the coantry is chiefly occupied by vast herds of cattle, the property 
of womadic Arabs. The plain is, to a great extent, covered, in/sum- 
mer, with wild mustard or fennel, rising to the height of between 
four and five feet. Azamore, on the southern bank of the Morbeyay 
‘not far from ils mouth, is the first town in the province of Duquella 
andthe kingdom of Morocco. ‘The rocky coast here forms a bay, 
which receives its name from the town of Mazagan; and 35 miles 
further S., to the N. of Cape Cantin, is the barbour of El Waladia, 
which might be rendered one of the finest ports of the Atlantic. The, 
town of that name stands in an extensive plain; but the coast is 
hiigh and rocky, « beanch of Atlas here stretching westward into the 
Atlantic, ‘The ancient town of Saffee (or Azfi) is situated ut the foot 
of a steep and high mountain, which presents u perpendicular preci 
pice towards the ocean, The mixture of mountain and wood in the 
¥icinity has a very picturesque effect, and the surrounding country 
abounds in corn, A forest of dwarf oaks, many miles in extent, 
borders on the Tensift, which, flowing from Morocco, discharges 
itself foto the Adlantic 16 miles 3. of Safee. Where it is crossed by 
the maritime route from Tangier to Mogadore, it is a very broad 
river, fordable by horsemen in summer, and crossed in the rainy 
season, or when swelled by the tides, by means of rafts. ‘The banks 
are'high aed wooded, and the windings of the stream present some. 
beautiful scenery, The port of Mogadore, the only one that now 
taintains a reguiar commercial intercourse with Europe, is situated 
upon «sandy peninsula, 14 hours 8. of tho Tensift, in lat, $1° 32/40" N. 
‘The country between Mogadore und Morocco consists for the most 
part Of a series of undulating plains, where cultivated tracts are 
intermingled with open woods of the argali, or wild olive, A ridge 
of broken, rocky, schistous hills of inconsiderable elevation, rawuineg, 
us 








elegant in their manners. They are generally of the middle 
ture, less robust than Europeans, and, owing to intermarriages, of 
every variety of complexion from that of the Andalusian Spaniard 
te the negro of Soudan, See Arias, Bernsen, Fez, Mequinez, 
Moeanonn, Suz, nod Tarier, 

‘MOSAMBIQUE. A maritime city of Eastern Africa, the prin- 
cipal settlement now remuining to the Portuguese on that coast. It 
is diteated on a low coral island of the same name, a mile and a half 

length, bat not more than a quarter of a in breadth, in Tat, 

S. The town is well fortified, and, like most of the Portus 
guete settlements, contains a number of churches and conventa; but 
the trade hus greatly declined, and few traces remain of its former 
‘wealth and splendour. The population, estimated by Capt. Owen 
iim 1822) at 6000, consists of a few native Portuguese, Canareens 
(die mame given t Portuguese Creoles of Goa), Banyans from India, 
free'coloured people, and slaves. The fort is garrisoned by abont 
200 black sepoys. The harbour is formed by a broad und deep 
islet, which receives, at its head, three inconsiderable rivers. The 
Portugoese jurisdiction and settlements do not now extend 10 miles 
iw aay direction, ‘The gold dust and ivory, which, with slaves, form 
the exports, are chietly brought from the mountainous tract near the 
head ‘ef the Zambezi. The Mosambique coast is considered ns ex- 
tending from Quiloa on the N., to the Maravi territory on the S., 
between the parallels of 10° and 18° S. The Mosambique Channel 
separates Madagascar from the African continent. See SENA. 

MOSCOW. A city of Russia, long regarded as the capital of 
Muscovy, und still ranking as the second city of the empire. It 
is situated in an immense plain, on the banks of the Moskva river, 
from which it takes its name, nearly in the centre of European 
Ressia. The city, with its suburbs, covers an area more than 26 
miles in circamference, and from 5 to 8 miles in diameter; ite 
extent in comparison with St. Petersburg, being nearly 12 to 1. The 
popalation is estimated at more than 300,000. Moscow appears to 
have been founded ubont the middle of the 12th century: it is not, 
therefore, #0 old @ city as Novogorod, Kiev, Vladimir, or Tver. It 
has been subject to repeated calamitous visitations from the sword, 
firey and pestilence. From the number of wooden hoaves, it has been 
ensily destroyed, and us speedily renewed. The Tatars and the 
Poles have repeatedly ravaged the town to the walls of the kremlin, 
or citadel; and, im 1812, the burning of Moscow by the Russian 
governor, by depriving the French of winter quarters, occasioned 
their disastrous retreat, and saved the empire. Moscow stands in 
Jats 55° 45' 40" N.; long.37° 33° E, 

MOSELLE.. A river of France, which rises at the foot of the 
‘Taye, im the department of the Vosges, and, dowing northward, 
traverses the department to which it gives name, passing by Metz, 
‘Thionville, and Sierek: below the latter place, it enters the Geyar- 
meat of Lower Rhine, and, afer watering Treves, Wermastel, ao 
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‘tite Viionnt and Chisaboraso, the: highest: mountains. ofthe: New 
‘World, re between 21,000 and 22,000 feet. ‘The highest table-lands 
‘are, that of Tibet, from 10,000 to 12,000 feet above the wea ; 


‘Mexican plateau, from 5570 to $858 feet; the Bechuana country, 
of lat. 31° 8., 8807 feet; the table-land of Auvergne, (from which 
ise the Mont d'Or, Puy de Dome, and Cantal,) 2362 feet; that-of 
that of the Upper Vienne, ISAT fets the pains of 
‘The highest mountaln in Great Britain ts Bea 
Nevis, 4341 feet; and the highest in England, Helvellyn, is 3,736 
feet above Ulswater. Snowdon and Skidduw are $568 and 3468 feet 
above the sea. Soe Aces, Anpes, ATLAS, HiMataya, &e. 

MOURZOUK. The capital of Fezean > which sce. 

MOUSUL, See Most. 

MOZAMBIQUE. See Mosanmque. 

MUGHS (or Maveas), The same given in Bengal to the natives 
of Arracan, the Moyo Calinga of the ancients. Caxsay is called in 
Sansceit the country of the Mugguloo, which bas been corrupted into 
Meckley, bat ts probabiydevived (rom the sume word. Moge is tad 

tithe of 


MUHL. A river of Austria, formed by two head-streams, which, 
rising on the confines of Bohemia, unite near Haslach, and fall into 
the ibe. 


Danel 

MULATTO. From the Spanish mulata, derived from mula, a saule, 
‘Phe offspring of'a white and a negro. The olfspring of a European 
and an Indian is termed, in Spanish and Portuguese America, a 
mestizo of metis ; and specific terms have been invented to distinguish 
other mixtares of race, 

MULDA. A river of Saxony, formed by two head-streams of the 
same name, which rise in the Sudetic mountains, and uniting near 

Colditz, fall into the Elbe between Dessau and Zerbst. 

MULLUVIA (Mutoor, Metuwsa, Mutvia, Moxvena), oA 
river of Northern Africa, the most considerable in Barbary ; forming 
the boandary betwees the territories of Algiers and Morocco, as, in 
ancient times, between Mauritania Tingitena and Mauritania Corsari- 
ensis or Numidia. It rises in the recesses of Atlas, and, flowing 
northward nearly along the same meridian, falls into the Mediterenean 
over against the Bay of Almeria in Spain, im long. 2° 6 W. It is 
navigable only for small vessels. 

MUNICH. Tho capital of Bavaria ; situated on the west bank of 
the Iser. Population, about 70,000. 

MUNSTER. 1. The south-west province of Ireland, comprising 
the|six eownties of Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, Kerry, Limeriek, and 
Clare > which see. It was formerly divided into Thomond, or North 
Munster ; Ormond, or East Munster ; and Desmond, or South Munster, 
2. A government of the Prassian states, comprising the north-western 
part of Westphatia, and taking its name from the capital, seated oo 
the river Aa, about six miles from the Ems, Were was signed, vo 
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war, which terminated in the conquest of Seringupatam in 1T99, The 
infant son of the deposed rajah was then installed by the British in 
‘the eominal . Mysore, the capital, is about nine miles 





from Seringapatain, ‘The lattor important city is rotained-as British | 
territory. , 

N 
“thy 
. NAAF (oe Nary). A river of India, separating Arracan from the 
Chittagong district of Bengal. 


NAB. A river of Bavaria, formed of thrce streams of this name, 
which unite at Au, and fall into the Danube below Ratisbon. 
NABATHEANS. NABATENE. In ancient geography, the 
country of the Nabatheans was that part of Arabia Petrwa, east of 
the Dead Sea, which had the city of Petre for its capital. See 


NABOB. Properly Naib, making Nawaub in the plural. A title 
originally given to the deputy-viceroys or lieatenant-governors of 
provinces under the Mogul government of Hindostan, but afterwards 
assumed as an hereditary title of sovereignty. The title specifically 
designated at one time, the reigning Nabob of the Carnatic, one of the 
eurliest allies of the British. It is familiarly applied to any great may 
im India. The King of Oude was formerly styled, the Nabob Vizier. 

“NADIR. ‘The point opposite to the zenith. 

NAFF, See Naar. 

NAGPOOR. A city of India, in the province of Gondwarra, the 
capital/of » Mahratta rajah of the Bhonslah family; styled the Nag- 
poor Rajab. His dominiuns comprise part of Gondwarra, Berar, and 
Orissa; a mountainous tract abounding with ravines and jungles, 
only partially subject to the rajah. ‘The river Warda now forms his 
‘western fronticr, separating his territory from that of the Nizam. Oe 
the S. and E. the Nagpoor territory is bounded by the province of 
Cattack and the Northern Circars; and on the N, by the states of 
Central India and the Bengal Presidency. The rajah‘is now wholly 
dependent on the Bengal Government, every branch of the adminis« 
trution, fiscal and military, being under British control. 

NAIR. A military tribe or caste in Malabur. The word signifies 
chief, See MataBan. 

NAIRN. One of the smaller counties of Scotland, formerly included 
in Morayshire, by which it is boanded on the E. und S.; on the Ny 
it borders oa the Moray Frith, and on the W. it joins Inverness-shire, 
It is from sixteen to eighteen miles in length, and about ten at its 
greatest breadth. The river Nairn, descending from the hills of 
Inverness, and flowing towards the N. E. through a fertile valley, 
fails into the frith at the county town, to which it gives its name, 
‘The Pindhora intersects the southern part of the county, which con- 
sists chiefly of high moorland. Population, 9354, 

NAMAQUALAND. The country of the Namaquas, & race of 
Hottentots inhabiting an extensive tract of Southern Africa adjacent 
w ‘western coast, on both sides of the Garicp. It is usually 


t 


divided into Great and Little Namaqualand. The latter is now 
contoed to an angle formed by the sea-coast and the Gariep, bounced 
3. and E, by the Koussle river and the Carlisle mountains, Great 
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Namaqualand extends about 200 miles northward from, the Gariep, 
and about the same distance eastward from the 
northward, by the Damara country, eo yt the Bechens 
country, on the E., by an arid desert. See J 
NAMUR. A province of the Rethertaeie; eeobed ‘by the Preach 
frontier, and by the Belgic provinces of Hainault, South Brabant asd 
Liege. Its superficial extent is about 920 square miles. Jt iswaternd 
by the Sambre, the Meuse, the Lesse, and the Homme ; amd stretebes, 
on the south, into the forest of Ardennes. Nanvury the capitalist 
situated at the conflucuce of the Sambre und the Maese,  Lts-citalel 
was once deemed almost impregnable; but it has boos repeatedly 
takea and retaken during the contivental wars. ae 
NANCY. A city of France, the head town of the 
Mearthe, situated at the foot of the Vosges mountains, a mile and 
half from the teft bank of the Meurthe. ‘The population ds akowt 


30,000, ae 
NAN-KING. A city of China, 
formerly the imperial cit 
river Yang-tse-kiang, and communicates by the great: 
Peking, It is considered as the most learned city in the: 
is fanous for its paper, printing, and silk amulactares; ei well ae 
the cotton cloth so well known under the name of mankeen, || 
gteatly declined, however, from its ancient prosperity. a 
NANTES. A maritime city of France, ranking next to Bourdease 
in commercial importance, upon the Mediterruneaa coast. Iti situated 
on the right bank of the Loire, about 27 miles from its mouth, «The 
pepulation is about $5,000. This city is celebrated! for therediet 
issued from it in 1698, by Henry EV. in favour of the Protestants, the 
revocation of which by Lowis XIV. ts 1688, inflicted a fatal bhoonsapest 
the manufacturing intorvsts of the country. 
NAPLES (Navoua). ‘The capital of the continental division oie 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to Pohich ft gives its name. / 
dom of Naples comprises the whole of the southern’ partion efithe 
Italian peeinsula, the river Tronto separating it from the 
States on the Adriatic const, in lat. 42° $3’; om the comst of the 
Mediterranean, the frontier is formed by the Postine marshes eur 
‘Terracina, in lat. 41° 10°; and a very irregular live between there 
two points forms the northern boundary. Its extreme length from 
N. to 8. is 360 miles; the greatest breadth, 120; and the 
extent, about 30,000 square mi It is divided into the following 
provinees : - 
Ancient names, - 


A Napoli’. ue Toe zy ‘ 
$) TerradiLavora . | > 5 Cumpania. . 


$, Peincipato Citra... . Campania and Lucania. an 
4, Principato Ultra. . . . Samnium and Apslia, 
5. Abruzzo Ultra Primo. 34" of Picenum or Pravtutia, 


6. Abruzzo Ultra Secondo ‘Country of the’ Murai, Peligni, 
7. Abrozso Citra |. ‘Vestini, and Marrusial: ie 
§, Semnio or Molise. . . Samoium, 
‘@ Capitansta |. 

10: Terra di Bari {rae 

1. Terra d'Otranto . s+ 





Cobboe Uies Secondo 


population of 5,700,000, which, mdded to that of Sicily and the 
islands,1,700,060, makes a total of 7,400,000 for the whole of the 
dominions, The surface is generally mountainous, being 

trarersed by two branches of the Apennine range: the smaller one, 
eastward, separates the plain of Bari from that of Otrante, 

owhile the loftier range, traversing both Calubrias, terminates in the 
promontory of Aspromonti, in the Straits of Messina. Owing to the 
height and structure of these mountains and the narrowness of the 
jy the rivers are all inconsiderable. The principal are the 

immo and the Volterno, which fall into the Galf of Gaeta, and 
“Pescara, the Sangro, and the Ofxnto, which fall into the 
iatic. The climate of the northern part of the kingdom, between 

‘the parallels of 41° $0’ and.39 30’, is sufficiently mild to allow the 
Seville orange and the lemon to thrive almost without culture and 
ore yet, in winter, frosts occur in places raised but little 


ally descends n few degrees below the freezing point, while in 
it often rises to 96°. In Further Calabria und Sicily, the 
thermometer very rarely sinks to the freexing point, and snow is 
seen, except on the voleanic summits of Etva, The palm, the 
the Indian fig-tree flourish in the open and the sugar- 
ives in'the low grounds. The vegetation resembles that of 
parts of Africa. The south wind is extremely disngreeable 
burning climate, and the sirecco, or south-east wind, is in the 
a oppressive and poxious to vegetation. The climate ix 
rae considerably modified by the elevation and aspect of the 
zand the weather is very various in different parts. The 
provinces bordering on the Tyrrhenian Sea, are often drenched with 
rain, while those on the eastern side of the Apennines do not 
experience a refreshing #! Several arid tracts occur on the 
border of the Adriatic, while, in other parts of the coast, the marshes 
emit a pestilestial effluvia, which renders fertile tracts almost unia- 
habitable. With the exception of the capital, which ranks, in nize 
and popelation, the third city in Europe, there is no town in the 
kingdom that contains « population so high as 20,000, ‘The principal 
cities are, Bari; Cosenza, the capital of Hither Calabria; Reggio, in 
the Parther Calabria; Aquila, in the Further Abruzzo; Chiti, in 
Hither Abruzzo; Bojano, in Molise; Sulerso, the capital of: the 
Hither Principality; and Capua, in the Terra di Lavora. The city 
of Naples is built at the bottom of a circular bay, nearly sixty miles 
in circumference, presenting, from the sea, ane of the most beautiful 
views in the world, bat “beauty in the lap of horror.” ‘The dark 
and barren summit of Vesuvius is scen towering om the right, in 
tremendous contrast, giving its specific character to the landscape, 
and seeming to frown upon the presumption and frivolity of the busy 
crowds below. Naples, with ite suburbs, extends from shy to eds 
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NATOLIA, See Axatoua and Asia Mixon. 

/NAUNDEER. A province of the Deccan, in India, included in the 
dominions of the Nizam. It lies between Aurungabad, Berar, Good+ 


NAVARINO. A maritime town of Greece, on the south-western 
coast of the Morea, north of Modon. Its port is the largest and best 
ig the Morea, and indeed one of the finest in the world ; formed by « 
deep indenture in the coast, shut in by a long island, the ancient 
Sphacteria, «and still called Sphagia. Here, in May, 1826, the 

fleet made their fatal descent on the coast; and here, im 
‘TERT, the anited fleets of Great Britain, France, and Russia attacked: 
and destroyed a powerful Turkish and Egyptian armament; an 
event very “ untoward” to the Turks, but which has saved Greece 
from annihilation. 

NAVARRE, A province of Spain, comprising the greater part 
‘of the ancient kingdom of Navarro; that part which belongs to France 


sep 
and 5. it is bounded by Aragon, and W. by Old Castile and Biscay. 
It is throughout mountainous, intersected with fertile valleys, whence 
‘the num, which is said to be a contraction of Nara Errea, a land of 
it is G4 miles from N. E. to S, W. and 45 from N. W. to 
$. Es ‘The superficial extent is 2,475 square miles, and the total 
population only about 280,000. It is subdivided into the five merin= 
dades (districts) of Pampeluna, Tudela, Estella, Sanguesa, and Oita. 
Pampeluna or Pamplona, the ancient Pompeiopolis, on the banks of 
the Args, is the capital, and has long been considered as one of the 
peineipal strong-holds in the north of the peninsula, Tudela, whieh 
‘tanks us the second city, is situated at the confluence of the Quellas 
the Ebro, in a fertile district. The other places are inconsiderable. 
more than 500 years, Navarre was ao independent monarchy; 
is, from the middle of the ninth ceotury till 1509; when, John 
@'Albert, the reigning prince, having been ‘excommunicated by the 





th 


‘That part called French Navarre (or Lower Navarre) preserved its 
independence, and continued a separate state, till, on the accession of 
Henry of Navarre to the throne, it became incorporated with the 


kingdom of France. 
‘The largest and most fertile of the Cyclades, in the 
southern part of the Grecian archipelago, lying between Paros on the 


E 
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Venetian lords, paying tribute to the Ottoman Emperor ; buty from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, it has depended more direxts 
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‘ceutre of the Komilsh faith inthe A\ 
bishop. It extends about 28 miles im length N. 
and S., and 20 in breadth, and contains about inhabitants, 
NAZARETH (Naszena). A town of Palestine, to Lower Galler, 
wow comprehended in the pushalik of Acre. ‘The present popalatior 
de estimated at 8000, of whom 500 are Turks, and the'rest Christians 
of four communions, viz, Latins, Greeks, Greek Catholics, and 
Maronites. The Latin convent is a very spacious and stromg edifice; 
and the church is, next to that of the Holy Sepulchre, the fmest in 
Syria, The local interest and sanctity of the spot are, as at Jere 
salem, sndly interfered with and obscured by the bungling legetds 
and wretched superstition of the monkish establishesent. 
NEAPOLIS. (New City.) In ancient geography, the name ef 
ities. The pal are: 1. Neapobis in Cae 
Samaria, the abcivat Sichea, 


Adyect, 
12 miles E. of Philippi, and miles to the E. of the mouth of the 
Strymon; it is now called Cavallo. 4. Neapolis im Sardinian; sow 
Neapoli. Thore was also a Neapolis in Ionia; in Carin, — 
Marander; in Pisidia, on the borders of Galatia; in the Cyremaien; 
Egypt, between Thebes and Panopolis, on the east maak ete tie 
in the Regio Syrtica, called also Leptis; in Zeugitann, on the Medi- 
terranean ; and in Babylonia, on a 

NECKAR. A considerable river of Western Germany, rising in 
the Black Forest, not far from the sources ef the Dasube. it 
traverses the kingdom of Wirtemberg and the northera part ofthe 
grand-dutehy of Baden, passing by Cronstadt, Heitbrom, asd Heidel- 
berg, and falls into the Rhine at Manheim. 

NEDJED. An inland province of Arabia, comprehending the 
greater part of Arabia Deserta, See ARABIA, 

NEGRAIS, CAPE, ‘The 5. W. point of the Isbe of Negrnis, 
situated at the mouth of the Irrawaddy ; which see. 

NEGRO. Io Spanish and Portuguese, black. Hence, Rio Negrs, 
Black river; the name of ten different rivers in Soath America, The 
principal one, rising im the Andes of Cusdisamarcs, after a long 
course, falls into the Amazons in 8° 16°S.; while, by the ‘Cassi 
quiari, it communicates with the Orinoco. Hence also our word 
Negro, applied to slaves in the West Indies, of whatever race asd 
shade, The black races differ as widely in their physiological ehu» 
racteristics, the configuration of the cranium, the feateres, the softness 
or hardness of the skin, the quality of the hair, aod the nateral 
faculties, as the white races, The Hindoo, the Moor, the Araty the 

Athiopian, the Yolof, the Indo-Portuguese, all exhibit, in indivi- 
duals, a jet-black complexion; but physiologists generally restrict 
the term Nogro to the woolly-haired race, the marking feateres of 
which are, round chooks, high cheek-boves, short flat pase, thick 
lips, small cars, receding forehead. Of this race, however, there are 
several varictics: the Negro of Soudan, the Negro of sunt 
the Negro of New Guinea or Papua, differ very essentially. See 
Mantra, aint 
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NEGROPONT. The modem name of the island of Euboea, called 
supposed to be a corruption: 


was originally, like the vale of Cashmeer, a lake. Its 
N. to S. is about 12 miles, and its greatest breadth 9. 
vided into the three lordships of Bhutgong, Kate 
mandoo, and Patun, Katmandoo, the present capital of the kingdom, 
situated in about lat. 27° 30’ N.; long. 85° 2° E, To the Ne of 
Js the amall state of Ghoorka, the native seat of the reigning 
| About the middle of the last century, the Ghoorkalese 
armed and disciplined a body of troops aftee the 
of warlike 


in possession of the whole tract of hills from the: 


In, 1816, Retains of the pi 
the court of Nepaul 
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NETHERLANDS. 


one hand with the Prussinn territories of the Lower Rhine, 
the other, with France, where the ancient forest of Ardennes 
along the border from the Rhine to the Seheldt, Tes greatest 1 
from N, to 8.is abont 220 miles, and its breadth, BE; und W., 
‘140, In 1688, the seven Northern or Protestant provinces threw off 
the yoke of Spain, and declared themselves a free and independeat 
republic; while the other ten, distinguished as the Belgic provinces, 
became eventually assigned to Austria. During the twenty years 
from 1794 to 1814, they were incorporated with the French empire; 
bat, by the treaty of Paris in 1815, the whole of the seventeen pro- 
vinces, together with the principality or bishopric of Liege, and the 
grand-dutchy of Luxemburg, were created into one kingdom, with 
the tithe of the kingdom of the Netherlands, under # protestant 
sovereiga of the house of Orange Nassau. The sub-divisions, with 
‘Uroix population, were as follows :— 


’ 1, Nortseas on Dercn Provinces, 


Ue 


H 





‘The total area is estimated at 24,000 square miles; and the total 

had risen, in 1828, to upwards of 6,000,000. By the recent 
reyolution, the Dutch and Belgie provinces haye agnin been separated 
into two kingdoms, the respective boundaries of which ure not as yet 
= eee aera en hae ne 
f King of rlands; while the Belgic yrovinces 
form the kisgdom of Belgium, the crown of which bas bean coulerve’ 


it 
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is the name of the highest range of mountains in the Spanish peninsula, 

whieh, brasching off from the Lberian chain, traverse Andalusia, rising 

to an elevation of more than’ 19,000 feet above the sea, Also, ofa 

peed of the Andes, which stretches through the province of Merids, 
Columbia. 


we NEVIS. ‘One of the British West India islands, separated from the 
south-eastern end of St. Christopher's by a narrow channel three miles 
im breadth. It consists of one conical voleanic mogatais 
long, and five broad, with a border of low land, a mile and a half in 
breadth, well watered and fertile. In the centre is an ancient crater, 
aad sulphur is found in the fissures of the soil. The produce is sugar, 
rum, and cotton. The population consists of 700 whites, 2000 free 
coloured, and 6600 slaves, Kea Nevis is the aame of the highest 
mountain in Great Britain. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. See Brunswick, New, and Nova Scotia. 

NEW ENGLAND. See Exoianp, New; also Aomitica, Massa- 

and Unerep SraTes. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, An island off the Galf of St. Lawrence, in 
the North Atluntic, separated from the coast of Labrador on the N. W, 
by the Straits of Belle-Isle, six leagues in width. It lies between the 
parallels of 47° and 62°, extending 381 miles in length, with a breadth 
varying from 40 to 287 miles, and about 900 miles in circumference. 
‘The interior, which has never been completely explored, is rocky and 
barren, rising into hills covered with vast forests of pine und birch, 
which shelter numbers of wolves, deer, foxes, and bears. The British 
settlements are confined to the harbours and shores of the bays, the 

and resources of the island being wholly derived from the 
ralunble cod-fisheries carried on upon its shores and upan the sub- 
marine banks which lie to the south-east. The Grand Bank, a huge 
sub-marine mountain, 100 miles from the south-enstern extremity of 
the island, is about 330 miles in length and 76 in breadth, baving a 
depth of water upon it varying from 16 to 60 fathoms, Not less than 
3000 sail of small craft, belonging principally to Great Britain and 
the United States, have been annually employed in these fisheries. 
Inone year (1813), the exports in fish and oil amounted to 1,100,000, 
sterling. ‘The cod (gaitus morbua,) arrive in July in vast shoals. In 
August, they become scarce, in consequence of the departure of the 
herrings und capelings oa which they feed, and also from the arrival 
of thesharks, which drive all other fish away. In September, the 
cod re-appear, and continue till the middle of October, when the 
fishing season terminates. The population of the island is very flue~ 
twating, depending on the state of the fisheries. In 1789, it was 
estimated at only 25,000 inhabitants ; it was nearly 70,000 ; 
and it is now about 75,000, St. Jobn’s, the capital, is situated on 
the eastern coast, on the shore of a fine basin, and has about 12,000 
inhabitants, A few cattle Gnd pasturage in the glades, and some 
vegetablés are raised; but the winters are so long, not breaking wp 
till May, that oats are the only grain that ripens; and the necessaries 
Of Life are almost entirely imported from Great Britain and North 
America. The coasts are almost always subject to fogs, attended 
with continual storms of sleet and snow, the sky being usually aver- 
cast, and the climate most inhospitable, Silesia 
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reckoned among the greatest natural curiosities in the world. The 
whole river falls over the brow of that vast bed of limestone which 
is the base of all the neighbouring country, in an immense sheet $240 
feet in width and 176 feet in depth. Owing to the extreme breadth 
of the entaract, its apparent height is grently diminished, and the first 
impression on most strangers has fallen short of that which is produced 
by subsequent visits, when the mind learns to estimate the real mag- 
nitude, A small island, 984 feet in width, inserted like a wedge in the 
centre of the stream, divides it Into two currents, One of these forms 
what is called the American Fall, being on the American side of the 
river, which has n perpendicular pitch of 164 feet, but the volume of 
‘water is not so great as that of the other, called the Great Fall. Nearly 
opposite the middle of the island, the chanoel of the rapid suddenly 
widens into a considerable curvature, as if a portion of the water 
sought to escape from the precipice, but is again contracted by a bend 
‘of the shore, which throws back the water to the edge of the gulf, 
giving to the fall u sharp curve that adds greatly to its grandeur and 
beasty. It has been from this circumstance called the [Horseshoe 
Fall ; but that name has ceased to be appropriate, the fall of part of 
the rocks above having extended the curve so as to destroy the horse- 
shoe figure, and to convert the semicircle almost into an acute angle, 
The beight of the Great Fall is 150 feet. The curve is supposed to 
extend 2100 feet, and the chord of its arc may measure nearly half that 
space. The whole circumference of the precipice, including the island, 
is 4224 feet, ‘The body of water is so immense that it descends nearly 
two-thirds of the height without being raffled or broken, the solemn 
calmmess with which it rolls over the edge of the precipice being in 
fine contrast with the perturbed appearance it assumes after having 
reached the gulf below. ‘The noise of the fall is sometimes beard by 
& person standing above the cataracts, only as a low thunderi 
almest drowned by the roaring of the rapids; which ix ascribed 
the concave shape of the Great Pall. But below, the noise is awful 
and ov ; and in certain states of the atmosphere, it has 
been heard at a distance of upwards of twenty miles. In winter, 
these Falls are partially frozen, and the appearance they then assume 
is singular and maguiscent beyond description. 

NICHA. Ip ancient geography, the name of several cities; the 
principal of which were, the capital of Bithynia, also called Nice, 
which seo; a city of Liguria ; a city of Corsica; and a city of Locris, 
near pyle. 

NICE. L. A city of Asia Minor or Anatolia, the ancient capital 
of Bithynia, and famous in ecclesinstical history for the general 
council held there ia a. p. 325, which has given name to the Nicene 
Creed. It is now called Isnik, and, together with Isnikinid (Nico- 
media), Kadi-keui (Chalcedon), and Iskudar (Chrysopolis), is com. 
prehended in Kodja-ili, which is an imperial domain. It stands at 
the sowth-eastern extremity of Lake Ascanins, and, from its beautiful 
situation, might, under a rational government, again become a flourish- 
ing and populous place ; but now consists only of about a hundred 
bovels of mud and wood. 2. A city of the Sardinian States, situated 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Whe Fiver 
Paglione. Although now politically united with Piedinont, i Ws oo 
x2 














the French side of the Alps, and was long united to France. Tis 
very pretty little city, aod was formerly much resorted to by 

‘on account of the mildness of the winters im this sheltered 1. 
For invalids suffering under pulmonary or pectoral complaints, 
ever, the air is too pure, keen, and piercing. ‘The Italians call the 
place Nizza. It gives name to a province of Sardinian Taly, boanded 

‘on the side of France by the Var, and in other directions by the 
Maritime Alps, the principality of Monaco, and the ‘Gencend territery 
comprising an aren of 1230 square miles. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS. A groupe of islands ia the Sea of Bengal, 
forming a chain between the Andamans and Sumatra, ‘They an 
sitented between the parallels of 6° and 16° N,, and betwees bong. 
98° aed 95° B, ‘The Great Nicobar, the southernmost and bargest of 
the groupe, which gives name to the rest, Is ten leagues long, and from 
four to five in breadth, and contuins lund 50 elevated ax to be seen at 
the distance of twelve leagues. Being out of the usual track of 
passing to or from the Strait of Malacca, it is little kaown, 
island pext to this is called the Little Nicobar. Three leagues to the 
N.W. is Meroe, or Passage Island; between which asd Nancowry 
Island is a channel forming a harbour capable of sheltering m large 
fleet from all winds. The Dunes hoist a dag there, bot a few 
Moravian missionaries are the only European inhabitants, ‘The other 
islands are Katchal or Tillanchool, Trincutte, Camorta, Tillasthesg, 
Bompoka, Teressa, Chowry, the Quoin, and Carnicobar, the (most 
northerly of the groupe. There are nineteen in all, and’ aboat tine 
are considerable: hence they are called in Malay, Sambilang, or Nine 
Islands. They are mountainous, but fertile, clothed with impenetrable 
forests and rich vegetation, and peopled by a copper-coloured rate, 
who are in a very rade state, and speak a dialect of the Malay. The 
islands are occasionally visited by passing vessels, which obtain here 
cowries and the best cocoa-nuts in India. 

NICOMEDIA. A city of Asia Minor or Anatolia; now called 
Isnikmid or Ismid ; finely situated om the side of a hill at the head of 
the Gulf of Nicomedia, which is crossed at a ferry by the road te 

i It is built chiefly of wood, and contains aboat 709 

of considerable traffic and the residence of & 

pasha of two tails, The ancient city took its name from Nicomedes 1, 

king of Bithynéa, who made it his capital, Under Diocletian, it was 

raised to the dignity of the metropolis of the Roman empire; an 

honour which it enjoyed till the building of Constantinople. ‘The 

wealth of the East was employed in its embellishment; and it beeame 

inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch in extest and pope 
lousness, But of the ancient city searcely « vestig 

NICOPOLIS. Now Nrxopou, A large city of Bulgaria, sitested 
on a hill overlooking the Danube, 164 miles N. W. of Adrianople. Tt 
is the see of a Greek archbishop, and the residence of a 
and contains an ancient castle, several handsome mosques and baths, 
and a population loosely stated at from 10,000 to 20,000 souls. It 
was founded by the Emperor Trajan; but the vietories of the Roman 
are forgotten in the disastrous battle fought near this city, in the year 
1396, between the Hungarian King Sigismond and Sultan Bajazet, 

io which an army of a hundred thou’ Chretians was totally 
defeated by the Ottomans. : 
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NIEVRE, A river of France, giving its name to the department 
which it teaverses from N, to S., failing into the Loire at Nevers, the 
capital. The department comprises the greater part of the old pro- 
vince of the Nivernois, which lay to the west of Burgundy; and is 
bounded by the departments of Yoane, Cte d’Or, Saone and Loire, 
Allier, and Cher, 

NIGER, A river of Central Africa, which rises in Mount Loma, 
im the Kooranko countes, in lat..9° 26 N., long. 9° 45' W., about 25 
miles to the E, 8. E. of the sources of the Rokelle, and about 1600 
feet above the level of the sea. At its source, it bears the appellation 
of Trmbic, water. It rans at first doe N. to Kankan, its course being 
sarked by a ridge of hills which branch off ut right angles from the 
Sierra Leone. On entering Kankan, it takes a more easterly direc- 
tiog, and assumes the oame of Ba-ba, or Joli-ba, (that is, large river,) 
which it preserves to Sego, Jinne, and Timbuctoo, At two or three 
days below Kankan, it receives the river which flows by that town, 
called the Milo, the source of which is said to be in the Kissi country. 
Fight of nine other streams fall into it, above Sego, among which is 
the Hn-goa, or White River, flowing from the W.8.W. Near Sego, 
it is joined by the Kooraba, a deep and rapid stream, flowing also 
from tho S. W. The town of Jinve stands upon an island 12 oF 18 
tiles in circumference, which divides the river into two branches, 
‘The banks are, in this part of its course, low and marshy, and on 
both sides are immense plains, Its course varies from N. to E., but 
preserves the general direction of N.E. Several days below Jinne, 
it entors Lake Dibbie or Debo, a vast expanse of water, surrounded 
with marshes which are periodically inundated, when the baoks of 
the take become lost in an inland sea. ‘This lake is probably formed 
by a confluence of waters. It has two outlets, or, according to other 
accounts, the river is divided into two channels, on issuing from the 
lake, by a large island called Jinbala, ‘The Timbuctoo branch it 
about six miles in breadth, but afterwards becomes. narrowed and 
partly occupied by marshy islands, which, as well as the banks, are 
covered by the inundation to the depth of eight or ten fect. The 
nomaudic hordes of Foolahs who frequent these marshes for pasturage 
im the dry season, then retire with their herds into the interior. 
Cabra, the port of Timbuctoo, is situated on a small elevation in the 
midst of these immense marshes, near the farthest northern point to 
which the river flows. It afterwards bends to the erst and south-east, 
and, on srpmaening the confines of Houssa, penetrates a rocky tract 
of granitic formation. In several places the rocks stretch across the 
river, producing formidable cataracts; and during the dry season, 
the intercourse by water becomes suspended between Boussa and the 
states lower down. About five miles N. of Boussn, (in lat. 10° 14’ 
N., long. 6° 11’ E.) the Niger forms a beautiful body of water, seven 
or eight miles in width. “At Boossa, it is not more than a stone's 
throw across, though very deep; but, an hour's walk below that town, it 
again becomes 4 noble river; and it is supposed that a Jnr; n 
of its water finds its way by a subterrancan channel, The extreme 
inequality of its depth favours this opinion. After the malla or wet 
teasom hag set in, many streams which are nearly dry during the 
remainder of the year, pour their surplus into the “* Great Farber 
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Waters,” and every rock and low island are thea completely covered, 
so that canoes pass in safety. The current, wheo the river is low, 
flows only at the rate of between ove and two miles an hour, where 
its channel is unobstructed. When full, which ts about the middle of 
September, it runs at the rate of between five and six miles an bour, 
overflowing its banks, and sweeping off the rauk 

up annually on its borders to the surprising height of tea of 

feet. Between Bousss and Rabba, the 

impeded by rocks and islands, In some 


seem that its course, which is nearly S. in 

cession of fertile plains, lying betwoen the 

singularly intersect this part of Africa, Below 

above a hundred miles becomes nearly dae &., its 

from three to six miles. It then winds 8. E. and E, 

miles above Egga, receives, on the left bank, the 

down it tarns due 5. between high hills; is then turned 

by a loftier range; and afterwards changes its course 

While fowing in this direction, between very high bills, it receives 
the Shary from the eastward, by which stream the communication is 
maintained with Funda and Bornoo, Below this comflaence, all inter- 
course is interrupted between the tribes that inhabit the b 
and those of the coast. The margin becomes thickly wooded, ad for 
upwards of 30 miles not a village or a butis to be seen, Gradually, 
the hills on the north-western side decline in elevation, while those 
on the south-eastern bank recede, and the banks soos change to & 
swampy plain, covered with a thick jungle. A little below where 
the valley of the river thus opens, a branch rans off in m 
direction, inclining a little to the east, 

the head of the Nigritian delta, The branch 

adventurous brothers, (Lander,) to whom selence 

discovery of the termination of the Niger, reached the 


10’. Although not much 
ar at its mouth, Liverpool oil-1 
European slave-traders, have for years occasionally 
stream, little suspecting it to be a mouth of the 
But there is reason to conclude that the Benin river itself, the 
Formosa of the Portuguese, as well as the Bey or New Calubar, 
Bongo or Old Calabar, and the Rio del Rey, are all arms of the sume 
river; and that the whole country south of lat. 6° 30° N., 
the meridians of 6° and 8° 30’ E., may be considered as the delta of 
the Niger. Steam-boats will be able to penetrate as high as Lever, « 
town of Borgoo, in about lat. 9° 30’, above which the savigation 
begins to be impeded by cataracts; and it is probable that, by means 
of the Shnry, which ia uniformly spoken of by the natives us acon 
tinuation of the Niger, though it appears to flow into it, a water com- 
munication may be opened. with Bornoo. ‘The whele course of this 
remarkable river cannot be less than from 2200 to 2500 
which it is remarkable that, afer a long circuit to the northward, it 
winds round and crosses, in ite south-westerly course, the parallel 
under which it takes its rise 16? to the wextward, See Soupay, 
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NIGRITIA. Inancient geography, that part of the Interior Libya 
supposed to be watered by the Niger, and answering generally to 
Soudan: which see. " 

NILE. The river of Egypt, formed by the union of the Bahr et 
Asrek, or Blue River of Abyssinia, and the Bahr el Abiad, or White 
River of Dar Foor, which have their confluence in about lat, 16° N. 
Which of these two great streams has the better claim to be regarded 
as the main i a question among geographers. The 
White River is, at thelr junction, the wider of the two, being about a 
mile and a qoarter in breadth; bat whether its sources are the more 
distant, appears to be still problematical, ‘The rise of ite waters 
precedes that of the Blue River by nearly a month. The two streams 
mect nearly at aright angle, and such is the volume or the force of the 
Bakr et Abiad, at the time of its rise, that, for many miles below its 
mouth, the Abyssinian waters cannot mingle with it; so that the 
‘eastern part of tho Nile is black, and the western part white, the 
latter colour being occasioued by the very fine white clay with which 
its waters are impregnated. The Dar el Abiad, or White Country, 
from which it flows, probably takes its uame from the colour of its 
soil. The water of this river, though turbid, bas a peculiar sweet 
mesa, and is more agreeable than that of the Blue River, Its rise 
‘appears to take place in April, when its sudden influx raises the 
‘Nile, in that part, two fect, inunduting the sandy flats ou its western 
bank. Its course has never been explored, but it is known, that the 
high road from Kordofan to Sennaar crosses it at the ferry of Hellet 
Allais, where its eastern bank belongs to the Shillook country, and 
that, eight days to the south of this ferry, it receives, according to! 
native report, the Bakr ef Ada from Dar Foor, It is also stated to 
reosive two streams on its right bank, from the mountains south of 
Sennaar. The tract between the Bakr ef Azrek and the Bolr el Abiad 
is called El Jezira (or Algesira), the island or peninsula; and this 
appears to be properly the kingdom of Sennaur, which takes ite 
‘name from a town situated on the Blue River, about 200 miles above 
ita junction with the White River, in the midst of « rich alluvial 
tract. The sources of the Blue River, Malte Bran remarks, were 
foand and described by the Jesuits, Paes and Telles, two centuries 
before the pretended discovery of Bruce, More recett information, 
however, seems to render it doubtfal whether its real source is yet 
discovered. Mr. English was informed at Sennaar, that its source 
is in the Jebel el Gumara or Kamre (Mountains of the Moon), about 
‘sixty days’ camel-arch from Sennaar, in a direction nearly south, 
and that, at various points, it receives several smaller streams from 

and the mountains south of Sennuar, M. Calliaud also 
was Jed to doubt, from the information he received, whether it can 
have its rise in any part of Abyssinia ; he supposes it to proceed from 
the moantains far to the westward. At all events, the waters of the 
Nile would seem to have their most distant sources in the Jebel 
Gumera (or Kamra), and the Blue River seems to have the best claim 
to be covsidered us the true head of the Egyptian Nile, having 
probably the most southern source, and bearing the same name: Bakr 
et Nil and Bahr ef Asrek both signify the Blue River. The united 
streams of the’ White and Blue Rivers are joined, im WV 3S S., 














by the Atbara, bringing with it the waters of 

supposed to be the Astaboras of the uncients, 

~hend-streams, the Tacazze, which is considered 

‘and the Mareb, which form a mesopotainia of 

Bruce to be the ancient Meroe, After receiving the 

continues to flow northward as far as about lat. 19° 36", whem it forme 
@ very remarkable bend, winding round to the 8. S.W., in which 
direction it flows for upwards of 150 miles, retarning yards its 
souree, and enclosing a tract which, in ancient times, appears by 
have been the seat of a powerfal Ethiopian state, It is 
Sheygya (or Shugeia), and is in the possession of the 
brave and warlike race. In the name of the chief town, 
seems a trace of the ancient Merde; and sot far from 
magnificent ruins of temples, excavations, and pyramids 
Mr. Waddington is satisfied, are the ruins of Nupata, 
Ethiopia in the time of Augustus. A rocky tract, two 
in breadth, separates the Shey, 
through which the Nile, baving recovered its origival 
parsues a winding course towards the N. W. as far as the 
Tumbos, Here, Djebel Arambo, a solitary bill abost four 
the river, has from time immemorial marked the frontier o| 
and Mahass. The river, having reached nearly the same 
at which it was turned to the southward, now enters a 
of defiles which penetrate a rocky and mountainous 
first of these is Wady Mabass, which presents some fertil 
both sides, and some very fine scenury, while the river 
a succession of large and beautiful islands. At W: 
Mahass ends, and the fertile district of Say (or Syée) 
had formerly its independent aga, and includes « fertile island 
same name, At Aainara, five miles to the northward, 
district of Sukkot, where the mountains on both sides open and Jere 
an extensive plain. At Wady Dal begins the rocky 

called Batn el Hadjar or Dar et Hadjar. The river is here interrupted 
by immense blocks of granite, lying confusedly across it, occaxioaieg 
several foaming cataracts and rapids, and forming many rooky ilands, 
some of which have been fortified. A little lower, the shore ow both 
sides is hemmed in by huge masses of primitive rock. ‘Throughout 
this district, which extends to Wady Halfa, a distance of more 
a hundred miles, the navigation is impeded by rocks and rapids ; 
there are places where the stream is so narrow that a stone may 
thrown across, A few lateral wadys, separated from each other | 
rocky projections which come close to the river, are the only 

that admit of cultivation, by means of the water-wheel; but in some 
parts, fertile islands occur, which bear marks of ancient inbubitants, 
Wady Halfa, the beginning of this rocky wilderness to Peres 
ascending the river, is commonly called the Second Cataract. It bs 
situated in Jat, 21° 52' 50" N., long, 31° 27° 19" KE. 

first penetrated to this point in 1818; and the first Englishman who 
succeeded in reaching it was Mr. Bankes, in 1815. MM. Drovesti 
and Calliaud followed in 1816, and, in the ensuing year, Captuina 
Irby and Mangles, Belzoni, Earl Belmore, and Dr. Richardsou, It 
is the last place to which the Nubian ‘ons wacend. (The granite 
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rock now changes to « éandstone, containing, in some parts, & atc 
proportion of quartz; and on each side of the river, the whi 
peet is ome vast desert of sandstone rock and yellow sand. "The 
course of the river, from the commencement of the rocky district, 
imclives to the eastward of north, und it now winds still more 
decidedly N. E. and E, N.E. In this part occur the famous exca- 
vated temples of Ebsambal, the ne plus witra of Egyptian labour, 
Betweea Ebsambal and Lbrim, the banks of the river are bordered 
with beautiful rows of the yellow and purple acacia, and a species of 
tamarisk. brim is a fortified station, commanding a fertile tract, 
‘over rich and populous ; and a little to the N. of it is Derr, a long, 
stragyling village, the modern capital of Nubia, and once a Christian 
settlement. It is situated in lat, 22° 44’ 31” N,, long. 31° 61 15" EB. 
The dates of Derr and Ibrim are much esteemed in Egypt, and the 
merchants of Esnch and Assouan export many cargoes thence in 
automn. ‘The inhabitants (about 3000) are chiefly descendants of 
@ Bowsian garrison introduced by the Emperor Selim. Here, the 
country known to the natives as Wady Nouba ends; and at Wady 
Sebous, w little above Derr, begins the tract known as Wady Kenous, 
but whieh modern travellers have improperly called Turkish Nubia. 
‘The ancient name of the district was Merys, whence the Mersyan 
wind is said to take its name. The Nouba and Kenous dialects are 
distinct, and quite different from the Arabic. They are both, proba- 
bly, dialects of the Berber. The eastern shore presents a fine, well 
cultivated tract, tolerably well peopled, as far as Wedy Korosko, 
where the river again, for a short distance, changes its course to due 
S., but soon recovers its natural direction. Upon the western bank, 
the sandstone rock has been excavated into a series of most remark~ 
able temples. That of Dakke is the most perfect and highly Gnished 
in all Nubia; and that of Kalabshe ranks among the moat precious 
remains of Egyptian antiquity. Near Kalabshe, the horizontal sand- 
stone terminates, and the river again becomes studded with dark 
granitic rocks and numerous islets, forming a shellal or cataract. 
Between Tats and Dehiyt, the sandstone reappears, and continues 
tw border the river, but then gives way to the granitic chain which 
extends to the frontier of Egypt, forming what is called the First 
Cataract, or that of Assouan (Syene). The village of Assouany 
where, in ascending the river, the navigation begins to be interrapted, 
fe in lat, 24° 5’ 23" N., long, 92° 54! 49" E. Te was always reckoned 
the last town in Egypt, beyond which Ethiopia begins ; and the tran- 
sition is still strongly marked by a chang: aspect of the natives 
und im the character of the country. It is the last place iv this direction 
where the Arabic is spoken us the vernacular tongue. From Assouam 
as far as the strait called Djebel el Silsileh, a distance of about forty 
miles, steep sandstone cliffs, presenting & continued line of ancient 
quarries, hem in the stream; and at the strait above mentioned, the 
lofty walls of rock barely leave a passage for the water. Below this 
defile, the valley gradually widens, but the easterm bank continues to 
present ao uninterrupted perpendicular wall, while, on the west, 
there is @ gradgal-descent to the Desert. Another contraction of the 
valley occurs about sixty miles lower down, ten miles to the north of 
Eseeh, where the rock does not leave even a foot-path near the vicex, 
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is secured, who can fail to be struck with admiration at this mighty 
phenomenon? The Nile is the only river in the world that flows 
more than a thousand miles without receiving a single tributary 
stream, the firet confluence in ascending its course being that of the 
‘Tacazze or Astaboras. ‘The fertile soil of Lower Egypt is altogether 
formed by the deposites of the river, and every thing depends upon 
the precise height of the inundation. If the vise does not reach a 
certain medium, famine is the result; and the consequences of its 
exceeding its usual maximum, are scarcely leat calamitous. In 1818, 


highest mark left by the preceding inundation, which bad been 
low, and swept away several villages, with some hundreds 
of their inhabitants. See Fover, and Nusta. 

NINEVEH. In ancient geography, the capital of Assyria, seated 
on the Tigris, Mounds of rubbish near Mosul are supposed to indl- 
cate its site. 

NISHAPOOR. A city of Persia, in Khorasan, for a long time 
the favoured capital of the Seljookian dynasty. It was rained by the 
‘Tatars in the twelfth century, and now contains only about 2000 
inhabited houses, surrounded with vestiges of its former extent and 
consequence. It stands in a fertile plain, better cultivated than 
‘most parts of Khorasan, on the route to Mushed. Near the city are 
some celebrated turquoise mines. 

NISMES. A city of France, the chief place in the department of 
Gard. It is famous chiefly for its aptiquity, and for the remains it 
offers to the antiquary, especially its Roman amphitheatre. 

NIVERNOIS. A province of Old France, to the W. of Burgundy, 
the greater part of which is now included in the department of the 
Niévre; which sec. 

NOME. In ancient geography, a division oF province. 

NOOTKA. A country on the north-western coast of North 
America, bordering on a bay of the North Pacific, hence called 
Nootka Sound. It was discovered by Captain Cook in 1778; and by 
‘convention with Spain, in 1790, the British have free navigation and 
commerce with the natives. 

NORE. The name given to the Thames below Sheerness. 

NORFOLK. A maritime county of England, bounded on the N. 
and E. by the German Ocean, on the 8. by Suffolk, and W. xy 
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joto Buckinghamshire; also, the Loam, which joins the Avon, ner 
Warwiek, and the Churwell, which, after flowing along the western 
boundary of the county, enters Oxfordshire, and joins the Thames at 
Oxford. The Leam, the Charwell, and the Neo are said to spring 
‘out of one bill pear Catesby and Hellidon, The chief towns in this 
county are, besides Northampton, the city of Peterborough, and the 
market towns of Daventry, Wellingborough, Kettering, Thrapston, and 
Oundle. Population, about 180,000, Under the heptarchy, Northe 
awptonshire belon, the kingdom of Mercia, It is now included 
in the midland circuit, in the diocese of Peterborough, and the pro- 
visce of Canterbury. The rangership of the forests (Rockingham, 
‘Whittlewood, and Salcey) is hereditary in the Dukes of Grafton, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. The northernmost county of England, 
separated from Scotland on the N. and N.W. by the Tweed, and 
bounded, W. by Cumberland, 5, by Durham, aod E. by the German 
Ocean, It forms an irregular triangle, extending about 65 miles 
from N. to 8. and about 48 from E. to W., coatainiag 1850 square 
miles, or 1,157,760 acres. I vided into six wards, three com- 
prising the level country bordering on the coust, and three the 
Moustainous districts in the western part, where the Cheviot Hills 
rise to the height of 2668 feet above the sea, At the northern 
extremity of the county ure two districts, Norhamshire and Ieland- 
shire, which belong to the county of Durham. About two-thirds of 
the surface are suid to be susceptible of cultivation, and agriculture 
is carried to a high degree of perfection, The chief wealth of the 
‘county, however, is derived from its mineral treasures, Here is the 
greatest coal district in the known world; und lead ore is found in 
very large quantities, mixed with silver; also ainc. The chief lead 
mines are those of Allonbead and Allondale. A range of coal pits 
‘extends on both sides of the Tyne, from its mouth to the distance of 
ten miles above Newcastle. The Tyne and the Tweed are celebrated 
for their valuable salmon-fisheries, The other principal rivers are, 
the Coquet, the Aln, and the Till. ‘The chief towns are, Newcastle, 
Morpeth, Berwick, Hexham, and Alnwick. Population, 223,000, 
‘This county is included in the northern circuit, in the diocese of 
Durham, and the province of York. Under the Romans, it formed 
part of the province of Valentia, which extended from Tynemouth to 
the Prith of Forth. During the Saxon period, it was included in 
the kingdom of Northambria or North-Homberiand, which extended 
worthward to the Frith of Forth, and southward to the Humber, whence 
its name; comprehending, besides this county, Yorkshire, Durham, 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. From the reign of 
Stepbes till the union of the crowns of England and Seotland, it 
formed the great theatre of the border wars, 

NORWAY. A kingdom of Europe, comprising the western part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula; bounded on the W. by the German 
and Northern Oceans; on the E. by Sweden and Swedish Lapland ; 
and on the 8, by the sarrow sea called the Sleeve, which forms the 
eatrance to the Soand and the Baltic. From its southernmost point, 
called the Naze, im lat. 57° 68' 48%, to North Cape, its northern 
extremity, in lat. 71° 11' 30°, it extends through 18° of latitude; but 
above the parallel of 68°, the Norwegian territory i a very uaxow 
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20,000 persons. It commences in February, and ends in April. The 
herring-tishery of the Nordlands occupies some thousands of persons 
‘between August and the close of the year; but the principal herring- 
fishery is on the southern const during the spring und summer; while 
‘the lobster-fishery is very productive near Stavanger and 
from spring to midsummer. The rivers abound in salmon. The 
Produce of the mines, forests, and fisheries, furnishes the chief articles 
of export, while corn is imported, not more than a hundredth part of 
country being under tillage. ‘The chief cultivation consists of flax 
hemp, barley and oats. Cattle also are reared for exportation ; 
large quantities of game are sent, in « frozen state, to the English 
other foreign markets. The climate of Norway is, for its latitude, 
mild, the cold of winter on the coast being often less severe 
‘than in the interior of Germany. ‘The bays are seldom frozen, the 
‘open sea never; but fog, rain, and high winds prevail. Upon the 
whole, the climate is reckoned extremely salubrious. Norway was 
divided into a number of petty principalities till the ninth century, 
when these were united into one. It remained but little known to 
the rest of Europe till the year 1397, when it became united to 
Denmark. From that period, it shared in the political fortunes of 
that country till 1814, when, by the treaty of Kiel, the court of 
‘Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden for the inadequate compensation 
‘of Swedish Pomerania and the islund of Rugen, It was not till 
after a spirited resistance that the Norwegians submitted to this 
‘transfer; bot at length, on the condition that Norway should pre- 
serve its constitution and laws as an integral state, the dict elected 
the king of Sweden to the throne of Norway. The Norwo) Jan 
gunge is a dialect of the Scandinaviany similar to the Norse of the 
Orkney and Faroe islands; but this has be general supplanted 
by the Danish in the sea-ports and among the upper ranks. The 
peasantry are all free-born, but, what is remarkable, have no family 
wames, The church establishment cousists of 5 bishops, 49 deans, 
and 329 pastors. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Ap inland county of England, taking 
ite name from the county town; bounded on the north by Yorkshire, 
west, by Derbyshire ; east, by Lincolnshire ; and south, by Leicester- 
shire, It extends 60 miles in Jength and 26 in breadth, containing 
776 square miles, or 495,360 acres. The Trent intersects the whole 
county, winding round the town of Nottingham, and, after bending to 
the north, becomes the housdary between this county and Lincoln 
shire in its way to the Humber. ‘The Erwash forms the boundary 
between this county and Derbyshire, for ten or twelve miles, to its 
Jenction with the Trent: and the Soar, the boundary between Not- 
tinghamshire and Leicestershire for seven or eight miles before it falls 
imto the saspe river a litte higher up. Five fine streams flowing west- 
ward from the Porest district, almost parallel with each other, after- 
wards turn to the north, and by their union form the Ve, weiss 
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mer and lower in winter, The winters are long and severe, but the 
harbours are never frozen, Nova Scotia, however, knows no such 
Season as spring. Winter often extends into May; but when vege- 
tation commences, it is very rapid, and, as.in Russia, the whole face 
‘of nature becomes changed in a few days, About the first of June, 
the fields afford pasture, yet the summer has not arrived. Floating 
islands of ice, which infest the coast at this season, influence the cli- 
wxate considerably ; and till these gradually recede and sink, the 
‘weather is never settled and warm. ‘The sea-breeze, which in England 
invites the invalid to the coast, drives the Nova-Scotian within the 
walls of his house. This inconvenience, however, is of short dura« 
ios ; the ice-islands disperse and melt, and the heat of the summer 
ds moderate and regular, attaining its marimwm in August. Fog 
Prevails on the southern coast, but does not extend far inland, although 
the dampness produced by south-west winds in the dog-days, is very 
disagreeable, The finest purt of the year is the autumn, and the best 
month November, when a succession of bright, sunshiny days, with a 
fresh, frosty air, affords a delightful season. ‘The sky is then gene= 
rally clear and cloudless, and this season often continues, with occa. 
‘sional rains and a progressive increase of cold, till about the first of 
January. Bat the earth is bound with frost from Christmas till the 
first of April. The climate is reckoned remarkably salubrious and 
conducive to longevity. Halifax, the capital, is situated on the 
‘western side of Chebucto Bay. Its port is one of the finest in North 
America. In 1790, it was a mere village of 700 houses, with 4000 
ishabitants: it now contains 1580 houses and 14,500 iohabitants. In 
1763, the total population ce Nora Scotia, including New Brunswick, 












28; nearly 124,000, exclusive of Cape 
bout 30,000 more. ‘The total population of 
these provinces now amounts to upwards of 300,000. Nova Scotin 
owes its present name to the pedantry of King James I., who, in 
1621, granted the country to Sir William Alexander, afterwards 
Ear! of Stirling. By the French, who made the first settlements op 
the peninsula, it had been called Accadio, After having repeatedly 
been transferred, by conquest or ceasion, from the one power to the 
other, Nova Scotia was finally ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht; and, together with Cape Breton and Canada, was goaran~ 
‘wed to this Country by the treaty of Paris in 1763. 

NOVA ZEMBLA (or Zeaua, i. ¢.-now country). ‘The name 
given by the Russians to two large islands im the Arctic Ocoan, 
belonging to the government of Archangel, from which province they 

are separated by the Straits of Waigats. 

NOVOGOROD. (New Crry.) The name of several cities of 
Exropean Russia, Novogorod Volek, or Great Novogorod, the bead 
town of a considerable proviner, and the first capital of the Rassian 
princes, is situated in n fine plain, on the river Volkhov, near where 
it issues from the northern end of Lake Iimen, It was so called in 
contradistinction to the ancient Slavensk, Novogorod Nijoi, or Little 
Novogorod, called also Nishui-gorod, the head town of a province of 
the same namo, is situated at the confluence of the Wolga und the 
Oka. Noyogorod Severskoi, or Northern Novogorud, ¥ mn Yor 
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and their chief luxury is tobacco. The girls are fond of singing, and 
‘the Nubian airs are said to be very melodious. ‘The climate, though 
in summer intensely hot, is reckoned very sulubrious from the general 
a atmosphere. In the Nubian valleys, the sky is usually 

cloudless, dew never falls, and rain is almost unknows, The culti- 
‘vation depends entirely upon artiticial irrigation by means of the water- 
wheel, as the Nile, in this part, never overflows its banks. In the 
day time, the thermometer sometimes reaches 119° Fahrenheit, But 
nothing can exceed the beauty of the mornings and evenings. The air 
is then clear, light, and cool; and the brightness of the nocturnal sky 
surpasses that of either Italy or Greece. Except date-trees, and a 
few vines near Derr, there are no fruit-trees in Nubia. The locusts 
often make sad destruction among every thing green, and the inhabi- 
tants eat them in self-defence. Burckhardt estimates the whole popu- 
Lation of the Nubian valley, from Assouan to the southern limits of 
Mabass, an extent of country about 500 miles in length, with an 
average breadth of half x mile, at 100,000 souls. This estimate does 
net inclade the tribes of the desert. The political subdivisions are: 
Dehbe (or Derr), which comprises the territory between the first and 
cataracts; Bato ol Hadjar; Say; Sukkot; Mahass; Dongola; 
Shagein; Berber; Shendy ; nod Taka, or El Gash, Nubia is prinel- 
pally visited by modern travellers for its splendid excavated temples, 
which rival those of Thebes or India. See Exnworta and Nite. 
NUMIDIA. In ancient geography, a kingdom of Northern Africa, 
extending along the coast of the Mediterranean from the Mulucha, 
which separated it from Mauritania on the west, to the Tusea, which 
‘was ils eastern boundary, separating it from Afrien Propria. On the 
south, it was bounded by Gutulia. It answers, therefore, to the 








NUN (or Noon). A river of Africa, which rises in the Atlas, and 
flowing westward through the territory called Wadi Noon, falls into 
the Atlantic in lat, 25° .N, The town of Wedinoon is a great 
entrepht of the Soudan trade; and a considerable traffic is thence 
carried on, by regular days of sale, with the hamlets in the interior 
the mountains, chiefly by Jewish merchants, ‘The chief of this terri- 
tory, which is nominally subject to Morocco, is said to bean inde~ 
pendent Imaum, resident near Cape Noon, in a fertile and well 
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bour, and only two roads for shipping. 

NUNEZ, RIO. A river of Western Africa, which rises in the 
mountains of Foota Jallon, and falls into the Atlantic in lat, 107 20" 
IN. It is navigable for large vessels as high as Kadundy, 70 miles 
from its mouth ; between which place and Bulola on the Rio Grande 
there is frequent land communication, as the rivers approach very 
near to each other at those points. The country on its banks is very 
fertile, but extremely unhealthy to Europeans. 
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or Frozen Ocean; 2. The North Atlantic or Western Ocean with 
its branches, the Mediterranean, the Mexican Sea, and Hudson's and 
Baflin’s Bay ; 3, The Southern Atlantic or Ethiopian Ocean, between 
Brasil and Africa, as far S. as « line drawn from Cape Horn to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The other grand division comprehends, 1, The 
North Pacific, between Asia and North America, including the seas 
of Japan and Kamtachatka and Beering’s Strait; 2, The Great Archi- 
pelago, or Polynesian Ocean, extending from the Strait of Malacca 
ea the W, to the Marquesas on the E., northward to the Isle of 
Formosa, and southward to New Zealand ; 3. The South Pacific, or 
South-eastern Ocean, stretching from Polynesia to South America ; 
4. The Indian Ocean, extending from the eastern coast of Afries to 
Australia, including the Arabian, Persian, and Bengal Seas; 5. 
‘The Southern Ocean, beyond the parallel of 60° S., or having for its 
supposed boundary & line drawn feom Cape Horn to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and returning to the 8. of Van Dieman's Land and New 
Zealani. See ATtavnic, Ixpian OceAN, Pactric, & 

ODER. A river of Germany, which tises in Moravia, and, flow- 
ing through Silesia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania, forms the large 
maritime lake called the Haif, and discharges itself into the Baltic 
by theee mouths, It communicates by canals with both the Elbe 
and the Vistula. Vessels of 60 tons ascend to Breslau, and it is 
navigable for small boats as high as Ratisboo. Frankfort (in Bran- 
deabarg) and Stettin are also on its banks. 

ODESSA. An important sea-port of European Russia, situated 
between the mouths of the Dniester and the Dnieper, at the south. 




















west corner of the Bay of Adschai, in the Black Sea, It was 
founded by the Empress Catherine in 1796, and is a free ae The 
mest wealthy citizens are Germans, French, and English; the Greeks 





and Jews are numerous; and the total population about 40,000, 
OGLIO, A river of Lombardy, which, rising in the Alps, flows 
southward and sooth-eastward, expands into the Lago d'Ixeo (lacus 
Sebinus), dividing the Bergamasque territory from that of Brescia ; 
and, after receiving the Chiese from the lake of Idro, separates the 
‘Cremonese from Mantua, and reaches the Po near Borgoforte. 
OHIO. One of the United States of North America, taking. its 
same from the Ohio river, which forms its eastern and southern 
«On the N. it is bounded by Lake Erie, N. E. by Penn- 
sylvania, N. W. by the Michigan territory, and W. by Indiana, 
About one-fourth of the State declines to the northern lakes, and is 
fat and marshy; the other three-fourths decline to the basin of the 
‘Ohio with an undulating and fertile surface. The total area is 
39,000 square miles. The population, which, in 1790, was leas than 
3000, has been ruised, chiefly by the infux of settlers from the eastern 
states, to nearly a million, There are no slaves. ‘The principal town 
is Cincinuati, on the Ohio, founded in 1794; but which, in 1805, 
‘contained only 600 inhabitants ; in 1831, it contained 28,000, Here 
produce is shipped for Louisville and New Orleans. ‘The river Ohio 
is formed by the union of the Alleghany and the Monongahela at 
Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania. It flows at first southward and south- 
‘westward, separating the State to which it gives name from Pen 
sylvanin and Virginia; near the borders of Kentucky, W weds 
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fines of the territory of the Kirguiss Tatars, which extends to the 
borders of the Caspian Sea. 

OMAUN. A territory extending along the eastern const of the 
Arubian pesinsula from Cape Ras el Hhad (corruptly written Rasel- 
gate) to the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Muscat is the principal 
place ; which see, The Arabians give the names of the Sea of Omaun 
Ss Nageapeenpemcaestiae part of the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf. 

ONEGA. A river of European Russia, which rises in the govern- 
ment of Olonetz, and dows northward into the White Sea, There is 
@ large lake of the same name in Olonets, 

ONTARIO, LAKE, The last of the great chain of lakes towards 
the E., which divide the United States from British America: it com- 
mvualeates with Lake Erie by the Niagara, which enters it at the 
south-western extremity, and discharges its waters at the opposite 
extremity by the St. Lawrence. It is of an oval form, 100 wiles in 
Jength, between 60 and 70 im extreme breadth, and about 450 in 
elrcumference ; lying between the parallels of 48° und 44° N. By the 
Sencca, Onondago, or Oswego river, on its southern side, it commu- 
micates with the Mobawk branch of the Hudson River, through the 
Oneida Lake and Wood Creck. Its islands, nineteen in number, are 
generally fertile and well wooded, The average depth varies from 
3 to 50 fathoms; but in the middle, it is said that soundings have 
teen made to the depth of 300 fathoms, without finding a bottom, 
By the French, it was formerly called Lake Frontenac and St. Louis. 
York and Kingston Harbours are the best on the British side, and 
‘Sacket’s Harbour on the American shore, 

OOJELN, (Unavint. Ozexe.) The ancient capital of Central 
Todia, situated on the banks of the Seeprah or Siparah, in the pro- 
vinee of Malwab, and in the territory of Sindia, the Mahratta rajah, 
‘of which it was formerly reputed the capital. The ancient city was, 
swore than eighteen centuries ago, the seat of empire, of arts, and of 
learning, under the sway of the illustrious Vikramaditya, whose 
accession forms the Hindoo era; it is considered as the first 
rocridian by the native geographers and astronomers. It stands in 
Jat. 23° 21 N.; long. 75° 51‘ E. The modern city, which is about 
six miles in circumference, and a place of considerable traffic, i# 
situated about a mile to the southward of the ancient city, which has 
been overwhelmed by some physical catastrophe. A considerable 
portion of the present inhabitants are Mussulmans, and there are 
‘about 1200 families of Borahs, or Ismaailies, who occupy four distinct 
wards of the city. See Bona. 

OOSCAT. (or Yurcar). A city of Asia Minor, in the pashalik 
of Siwas of Sebasto, seated ina hollow, surrounded with naked. and 
barren hills, 08 @ small stream which flows lato the Kizil-ermak of 
Halys. It stands about half way between Angora and Tokat, in 
Jat. 30° 42 N., and is a place of considerable trade. The population 
im 1814 was computed at 16,000; the greater proportion, Turks; the 
remainder, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, It derives its chief intorest 
frou: haviog been for many yeara the capital of the celebrated Chap- 
wan Oglu, by whom it was almost entirely rebuilt. ‘This extraordi- 
nary man, whose grandfather, father, and elder brothers wank wacces- 
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Callirhien of the Syro-Macedonlan period, and is generally sup- 
posed to represent the ancient Ur. From its advantageous position, 
at the edge of a fertile plain, protected by a high bill crowned with 
® citadel, it must always have been a site of importance, and was 
fong considered as the capital of Mesopotamia, It was one of the 
possessions retained by the Crusaders, having been taken by the 
Atabeg chieftain Zenghi about the year 1144, after it had been for 
64 years in the possession of the Christian counts of Edessa, from 
‘whom the Courtenay family are descended. Some of the mosques 
have apparently been Christian edifices, Here is also an Armenian 
cathedral. It still enjoys a considerable trade as a thoroughfare for 
the caravans passing from Aleppo tothe interior of Persia, The 
population, citimated at about 20,000, consists of Turks, A) 
Armenians, Nestorians, and Jews, The pashalik of Orfab is bounded 
o& the S. and W. by the Euphrates, which separates it from the 
yrian desert; on the N. and E. by Diar Bekir. 

ORINOCO. A river of South America, which bas it sources in 
the Cordillera of Parime, in about lat. 5° 6’ N. It flows at first in» 
‘westerly direction till it receives the Guaviare, and then, forcing its 
way through the rocks ou the edge of the Cordillera, takes a course 
from S.to N. When it has reached the mouth of the Apure, where 
the slope towards the N. is met by the counter-slope towards the 
N-E., it bends again and flows eastward; which direction it pre- 
serves till it falls into the ocean by numerous mouths, forming an 
immense delta, It is said to have fifty outlets, but only seven are 
navigable, and these not for vessels of any great burden, The grand 
mouth is formed by Cape Burima on the 8. 8. E. in lut. 8°64’ N., 
and the island of Cangrejos, 25 miles to the W.N. W. The breadth 
of the navigable channel ix not quite three miles. The bar at the 
mouth bas, at ebb, 17 feet water. Vessels ascend, not without 
difficulty, to Angostura, the capital of Guyana, and considered ax the 
‘commercial port of the Orinoca, though at the enormous distance of 
85 leagues from the sea, and 50 leagues W. of the confluence of the 
Curony and the Orinoco, where the first Spanish settlement was 
fixed, which was destroyed by the Dutch in 1579. The delta com- 
mences about 100 miles from the coast; and the inundation, during 
the highest flood, is estimated to extend on each side from 80 to 90 
miles. At 200 leagues from the sea, the river has a breadth of from 
2500 to 3000 fathoms; and its depth ut Angostura, in Murch, wheu 
its waters are lowest, has been found to be 66 fathoms. Its unnual 
rise commences in April, and ends in Avgust: during September, it 
maistains pearly the same level, and then dectines till February. At 
1200 wiles from the ocean, the rise is 13 fathoms. The Orinoco is 
divided by geographers into Upper and Lower; the Upper Orinoco 
being the name given with questionable propriety to the eastern heal 
stream, the sources of which are, as above stated, in the Cordillera of 
Parime. The proper name of this stream, however, is Paragua or 
Esmeralda, and its clear, dark waters are totally distinct is character 
from these of the Lower Orinoco. What is highly remarkable, while 
it bends in one direction to meet the Guaviare, it communicates by 
the Cassiquiati, flowing in an opposite direction, with the great Rio 
Negro, which is tributary to the Amazons. ‘The Orinoco way We 
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the capital of the Orkneys, and the thriving town of Stromness. The 
‘whole of the islands contain about 334,000 acres, of which 204,000 
are heath and moss, and about 84,000 productive land, Sea-weed is 
almost the only manure. Except juniper, wild myrtle, heath, and a 
shrub called cyor-bordow, scarcely @ tree or plant is to be seen, the 
atmosphere being unfavourable to all sorts of foliage, The climate 
is variable, and not salubrious, though less severe in winter than 
might be expected; the air, in general, very moist; and dreadful 
storms are frequent. The mean heat is 45°; and the extremes are 
25° and 75°, During Jone and July, the inhabitants can see dise 
tivetly to read at midsight: in December and Janunry, the sun is 
aly four hours above the horizon. ‘The quadrupedts are small horses, 
black cattle, sheep, (of which there are upwards of 50,000,) swine, 
red deer, and rabbits; eagles, hawks, wild ducks, solan geese, 
herons, and gulls are among the wild fowl; and the sea-const 
jnwarms with seals, otters, and various fish; but the fisheries are 
neglected, except the lobster-fishery. On the shores ure sometimes 
found a great variety of corals, ambergris, spermaceti, and Molucea 
beans, borne across the Atlantic by the gulf-stream. ‘The manufac+ 
tures are kelp, which is the staple, linen yarn and elotl, course 
wootlens, stockings, and blankets. ‘The trade is carried on chiefly 
with Leith, Newcastle, and Norway. The English language pre- 
vails, but mixed with many Norse words, The islands are divided 
into 18 parishes, which contained, in 1811, 23,238 inhabitants. They 
compose one stewartry with the Shetland isles, and send = member 
to parliament. The population of both clusters is stated tn tho last 
census at 68,239, ‘The superiority of the isles is vested In Lord 
Dundas, who obtained it by purchuse from the Earl of Morton. 
ORLEANS. An ancient city of France, (the Awreliane civitas of 
the Romans,) the chief town of the department of Loiret, ax it was 
formerly of the Orleannois. It is seated on the right hank of the 
Loire, in a fertile plain, almost in the centre of France, whence great 
roads branch out to every part of the kingdom. Its cathedral, though 
unfinished, is one of the finest in the country. The population is 
about 42,000; and its trade and manufactures are considerable. 
Orleans bas sustained three remarkable sieges: from Attila, king of 
the Huns, in 450; from the English, in 1428, when the city was 
delivered by the valour and fanuticism of the famous Maid of Orleans, 
Joan of Arc; and from the Catholics who besieged the Protestants 
in it, in 1563, when the Duke of Guise was stain, thas also been 
and has usually given the title of dake 












to « prince of the blood roy 
ORLEANS, NEW. A city and port of the United States, the 
chief town in Louisiana, situated on an island formed by the Missis- 
sippi, 105 miles from the bar at its mouth. Notwithstanding its 
dist it is considered as the port of the Mississippi, 
ry nation reside there. It was founded by the 
French, When the Americans took possession of it, in 1803, the city 
contained 1000 houses, with 8000 inhabitants. In 1820, the popula- 
tion bad risen to 27,000; in 1826, to nearly 40,000, of whom 22,000 
were whites, $490 free coloured, 1300 foreigners, and 11,800 sluweny, 
and im 1530, it was 46,300, The ground on which i stands, ew 
x2 
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and, at Katnat Seidjar (Larissa), is again crossed by a bridge of 
thirteen arches. After passing Kalaat el Medyk (Apamea ), it flows 
through a broad valley lying between the Anzairy mountains on the 
'W., and continuation of Djebel Richa on the E. ‘This valley, now 
called El Ghab, is watered by numerous rivulets, which descent 
chie@y from the mountains on the E., while the Aaszy flows near the 
foot of the western mountains, where it forms numerous marshes, 
inundating, in winter, part of the low grounds through which it 
dows, and leaving numerous small lakes. In summer, these breed 
immense swarms of flies and gnats, which drive the pastoral Arabs 
‘with their herds to the mountains. There are traces of an ancient 
paved causey, which once led through the whole valley. At Howash, 
the principal village in the Ghab, the traveller enters the pashalike 
of Aleppo and the district of Djeser Shogher. The Oroutes flows 
by the town of Shogher, where the road from Lutakia to Aleppo 
crosses the valley; and thence continues its northern course to the 
plain of Antioch, where it is turned by the mountains to the 8. W., 
and, passing between some low hills, it reaches the Mediterranean 
about six leagues below that once celebrated metropolis. 

ORWELL. A river of England, which rises in the middle of 
Suffolk, flows by Ipswich, and, uniting with the Stour, forms the fine 

of Harwich. 

OSNABURG. A city of Hanover, seated ow the small river 
Hase; the capital of x province which was formerly a separate 
principality ; but in 1802, the bishopric was annexed to the house of 
Hanover in perpetuity. See Hanxoven. 

OSSA. A mountain of Thessaly, forming the southern boundary 
of the vatley of the Peneus and the celebrated defile of ‘Tempe, oppo- 
site to Olympus. 

OSTEND. A sea-port of West Flanders, having one of the best 
harbours on the coast, and communicating by canals with Broges 
aed Ghent. Packets maintain a regular communication between 
Ostend and Dover, 

OSTIAKS. A people of Siberia, inhabiting chiefly the banks of 
the Obi, and forming a considerable proportion of the native race of 
Siberia. They appear to be related to the Fins. 

OTAHEITE, See Tausrre and Potywesia. 

OTRANTO. A city and province of the Neapolitan dominions. 
‘The city stands on the Adriatic. It is tolerably fortified, but in a 
decayed state, and its harbour is indifferent, The Terra d'Otranto 
forms the south-eastern extremity of the Italian peninsula, having 
the Adriatic on the E., and the Gulf of Taranto on the W. It is 
divided into the three districts of Lecce (the capital), Taranto, and 
Messagna. It answers to the ancient Messapia, a district of Apulia. 

OTTOMAN. The title given to the Emperor of the Europenn 
‘Turks; derived from the name of the founder of the Ottoman betty 
Othman, (written also Athman and Thaman,) the son of 
or Ertogral, a Tarcoman chieftain in the crsen ofthe Selon ef 
Toooium, The same name is softened into Osman, whence Osmanlec, 

the proper national appellation, which we translate into Ottoman. 

OUDE, A province of India, which retaius the name of « king- 
dom, under a Mussulman sovercign of Persian origin, dependent wyon 
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the British sovereignty. His territory extends 
Westward to Delhi aad Agra, eastward to Babar, 
Allahabad: it is about 260 miles in length und 100 
whole surface is plain, well watered by large 
smaller streams, flowing nearly all in @ ‘oath tetany 
the Ganges, Of these, the Goggrah and the Goomty are the 
cipal, The dominions of the sovereign of Oude were formerly 
more extensive, comprehending, in 1790, the Hiocioal: 
Doub to within 40 miles of Delhi. ‘The greater part of 
together with the circar of Goorukpoor and some other 
been ceded to the Company. The * reserved 
occupy about 20,000 square miles, with  popul 
3,000,000, of whom the Mohammedans form about 
now, the capital, is seated on the southern bank of 
contains a molley population, roughly estimated: at 
court of Lucknow is the most splendid and polished nai 
and, since the decay of Dethi, mari be considered ax 
remains of Mussulman magnificence. Oude, the original 
(written Ayodhya; also, corruptly, ‘Avad and Adjudea,) ix 
on the southern bank of the Goggrah, adjoining the pew 
Fyzabad, the seat of the court under « former sovereign, 
drawn off a great part of its population. The ancient city 
was one of the largest and most sucred cities of Indin, and i 
celebrated in Hindoo story as the capital of Dasaratha, the father ef 
the demi-god Raina. The remains are still to be seen, but exbitit 
little more than shapeless mounds of ruins, Kanouj, which succeeded 
to its imperial honours, and which is mentiowed. by Ferishts as 
‘having been the capital of ail Hindostan, is also within the Oede 
territory; about 73 miles W. of Lucknow, in the Dos, wear the 
moath of the Kalivnuddee, Its ruins are still more extensive, apd, 
being overrun with jungle, afford « retreat to criminals and robbers 
of all descriptions. The natives of Oude are a much finer: 
the inhabitants of the lower provinces; and the country, 
allows of the cultivation of wheat and barley, as well ax rice, 

OURAL, See Unat. 

OURFA. See Oxran. 

OUSE, The name of several English rivers; derived, probably, 
from sisge (Celtic), water. The Great Ouse rises near Fitwell in 
Oxfordshire, and, flowing through the counties of Buckingham, Beé- 
ford, and Cambridge, divides the latter from Norfolk, aed falls 

the at Lynn Regis. The Little Ouse rises in Suffolls, 

dividing that county from Norfolk, falls into the Great 
Downham. The Yorkshire Ouse is formed by the janction 
Ure and the Swale, flowing from the northern Moors, It 
the city of York, and, after receiving the Wharf from the 
Derwent from the N. E., the Aire from the W., and 
the 5. W., joins the Trent on the borders of Lincolns! 
their united streams form the Humber. The Sussex Ouse 
by two streams which unite and flow by Lewes, falling 
Channel below Newhaven, 

OVERYSSEL. An extensive province of the Netherlands, 
its name from the river Vessel, by which Wis watered. Et is 
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om the E. by Hanover and Westphalia, N. by Friesland and Gro- 

in, S. by Guelderland, and W. by the Zayder Zee. The 

is very marshy, the climate very damp and insalubrious, and 

it Is the least populous of the Dutch provinces, It hs no port of 

consequence. It is subdivided into the three districts of Zwolle, 
Deventer, and Almeloo, named from their chief towns, 

OVEEDO, The capital of the Spanish principality of Asturias: 
which seo. 

OWHYHEE. See Porysrsta and Saxpwicn Istanws, 

OXFORDSHIRE. Ao inland county of England, taking its name 
from the chief town, It is of very irregular Ggure, its greatest length, 
from N. W. to 8. E., being 50 miles, its breadth, in the more northern 
part, ubout 38 miles, while at the city of Oxford, near the centre, it 
i oaly 7 miles across. Tho Cherwell separates it from Northa:npton- 
shire on the N. E.; on the N. W., it adjoins Warwickshire; on the 
W., Gloucestershire; on the S, 8. W., 8, and 8, E., the I#is and the 
‘Thames veparate it from Berkshire ; and on the E. it is bounded by 
Buckinghamshire. It comprises a surface of 450,000 acres, considers 
ably varied by ridges, approaching, in some places, to the character 
of hills; the soil, in most parts, thin, on a stony sub-soil, and the 
elimate cold. Under the heptareby, it formed part of Mercia. It ie 
now included in the Oxford cirevit, the Oxford diocese, and the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. The city of Oxford, seated at the confluence of 
the Isis and the Cherwell, is celebrated for its university, ane of 
ie oldest and the most richly endowed in Europe, comprising 
‘tweaty colleges and four balls. High Street ix reckoned one of the 
handsomest streets that any city in the world can boast of. Oxford 
was a town as carly as the tenth century. Ithas been made, at various 
periods, the residence of the court, and the seat of the parliament, 
s- colleges date from the thirteenth century, although the foundation 

of its schools is carried back to the time ef Alfred, The other chief 
towns of this county are, Woodstock and Banbury. Population, 
nearly 152,000, 

OXUS, A river of Asia, now known under the name of the 
Jiboos, which formed the ancient boundary between Persia (Iran) 
‘land Seythin (Toran), and between the territories of Balkh or Bactrin, 
and Bokhara or Sogdiana: the latter is called also Maiter-en-nahr, 
‘the country beyond the river, as, by the ancients, Transoriana. t 
flows from the high table-land of Pamer, issuing from a glacier nt 
the foot of Pooshti-khur, a high mountain forming part of the ridge 
between Bukharia and Tibet, It rolls at first through a deep vatley, 
S. 8. W., then W. N. W., and, being turned by a branch of the 

Hindeo Koosh, from which it receives some tributary streams, turns 
to the N. W., fowing in that direction through the plains of Bokhara, 
and skirting the great desert of Kara Koom: ut length, after a course 
‘of more than 1200 miles, it falls into the south-western extremity 
of the Sea of Aral, or Lake of Khowaresm (Khaurism), which also 
receives the Jaxartes, By the ancient geographers, it is mude to 
terminate in the Caspian. 
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PACHALIC. See Pasnaum. 

PACIFIC OCEAN, The name given to the great ocean 
separates Asia from America, by the first Esropean navigators, 
account of the calm weather which generally reigns 

In higher latitudes, it is subject to the most 
Soe Ockan. 

PADUA. A city of Austrian Italy, the capital of a 
lying between the territories of Vicenza and Rovigo on 
Verona, W.; Rovigo, 8.; and on the E., Venice and eis 


city of Austrian ini. after Milan, Venice, and Verona. 

contains about 300,000, Padua, properly Padova, the once 
antiquity, is @ very curious old city, gloomy, feet dirty, bat 
exhibiting considerable magnificence in its architecture. Its university, 
during tho fifteenth and sixteenth: centuries, was) crowded: with 
scholars from all parts of Europe, and from even the remote East, 
who, attracted by the fame of its professors, came to study modicior 
and botany in the schools of Paders la dotta. ee Dae 
‘Tasso, and our own Chaucer, are said to have 

studies ; and among its professors we find the names of enlie, 
Faloppio, Fabrizio de Aquapendente, the master of our own Harvey, 
Galileo, Santorio, and Morgagni. When the university was at ite 
zenith, the number of students is said to bave amounted to 15,000, oF 
even 18,000; the average number is now tess than 500; im 1822, it 
was only 300. 

PAISHAWUR. See Pesnawun. 

PALATINATE, The territory of # count palatine. The name 
is specifically applied to two provinces of Germany, distinguished ae 
Upper and Lower. The Upper Palatinate, bordering on Bobemia, 
pow forms part of the circles of the Regen and the Upper Maine in 
the kingdom of Bavaria. The Lo’ i 
Rhine, situated chiefly on the western bank of that river, betwees 
Mentz, Alsace, and Lorraine, is now divided between Bavaria and 
Hesse Darmstadt. 

PALATINE, Chester, Durham, and Lancaster are called coun- 
tios palatine, because the governors of those provinces had, im their 
respective jurisdictions, jure regalia, or sovereign rights; ppeiating 
judges, issuing writs and indictments, and granting pardons, &, 
There were formerly two other counties palatine, Pembrokeshire and 
Hexhamshire, the latter now forming part of Northumberland, tees 
were abolished by acts of parliament in the 27 Henry VEIL, and 
14 Eliz. Chester wns united to the crown by Henry IE, and the 
title has ever since been given to the heir apparent, 
was annexed to the crown in the reign of Edward IV. Durham is 
the only one remaining in the hands of a subject, being attached to 
the bishopric of Durham, It is supposed that the palatine 
were originally granted to these counties, as being on the border, 
The Isle of Ely is somotines erroneously eai\ed s county palatine, 

only a royal franchise, 
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perenne? ‘The capital of Sicily, situated on the northern const. 
that island, with a tine harbour. It is the ancient Panormus. 
‘See Steny, 

PALESTINE. The name, properly, af the maritime district be- 
tween Syria and Egypt, occupied by the Palestines or Philistines, 
bat now extended to the whole of the ancient country of the Israelites 
or the Holy Land. Its boundaries are, Mount Libanus and Anti- 
libapus on the N.; the Syrian Desert on the E.; Arabia Petra and 
the Desert of Suez on the $,; and the Levant on the W. Thus, it 
forms a narrow slip of country, lying between Int. 31° and 33° 30' N,, 
its utmost length being less than 200 miles, and its utmost breadth 
80; in some parts much less. At the time of the Christian era, it 
was divided into five provinces, Judea, Samaria, Galilee, Perea, and 
Idomea, which were united in one kingdom under Herod the Great. 
On his death, Archelaus, his son, succeeded to the government of 
Jodea, Samaria, and Idumea, with the title of tetrarch; Galilee 
being assigned to Herod Antipas; and Perea, or the country beyond 
Jordan, to the third brother, Philip, In less than ten years, the 
dominions of Archelaus became annexed, on his disgrace, to the 
Roman province of Syria; and Judea was thenceforth governed by 
Rowan procurators. In the beginning of the seventh century, it was 
overran by the Saracens, who held it till Jerusalem was takes by 
the Crusaders in the twelfth. The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem: 
‘endured about eighty years, daring which the Holy Land streamed 
cootinwally with Christian and Saracen blood. In 1187, Judea was 
conquered by the illustrious Saladin; on the decline of whose king= 
dom, it passed through various revolutions, and at length, in 1317, 
was finally swallowed up in the Turkish empire, It is now distri- 
‘Dated into pashaliks. That of Acre (or Akka) extends from Djebail 
‘on the Phenician const nearly to Jaffa; that of Gaza comprehends 
Jaffa and the Philistine country; and these two have generally 
been beld by one governor, Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablous, Tiberias, 
‘and, in fact, the greater part of the interior, are included in the 
pashalik of Damascus. The following table exhibits the leading 
ancient and modern divisions. 





T, Cts-Jonvamic. 
Asher. . 
Naphtbali . Galilee . . Pashatik of Akka, 
Zedalon . 
Issachar 2 
Manasseh . > Samaria. . Pashaliks of Akka and Damascus, 
Ephraim . § 
ee aa . . Pashaliks of Gaza and Damascus. 
TL, Trans Jarpanic. 
i ‘ Gwolonitis . 
* (Batanea . . 
Gadi « vic Galanditis, ; Pashalik of Damascus, 
Reuben. .. Perea . . 


hey 


extends the great plain of Exdraelon, which occupies # large 

the Lower Galileo, It is nearly 50 miles in length and 20 ia 

and is described as one vast meadow, entirely bare of timber, 
covered with the richest pasture, Near the middle is the line 
separation between the pasbaliks of Acre and Damascus; 

rich tract is completely commanded by Acro. To the east of Galilee 
in she lake called in Seriptare, the Sea of Galilee, the Lake of Tiberias, 


which, in the time of David, amounted to upwards 
cannot now be much above 1,600,000, It consists of Turks, Syrians, 
Bedouin Arabs, Latin, Greek, and Armenian Christians, Jews, 8, Copts, 


Se Beanland ofa clty of 








pa 


that 
‘Tuscany on the N. W., the Po 

‘an the N. F., and the Neapolitan dominions on the $. They include 

the ancient Latium with part of Samaium and Apnlia,a small district of 


Ancieat namen, 
{erica Gallia Cispadana, 

4, Forti. 

5. Urbino (dutchy) and Pesaro. Umbria aud the Pentapolis. 

6. Ancona (marquisate) 

7. Macerats and 

8. Fermo and Ascoli... . 
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0. P : 
. Perugia,» : = e 
10. Spoleto (duteby) and init Cabeia nat Ee eee 
11. Viterbo and Civita Vecehia. Etruria. 

12. Fropzinone und Ponte Corro, Latium, 

13. Benevento... . . . + + Samniom, 


‘The total area is estimated bp gerne yo pos 


miles, containing a populstion of not quite 2,600,000 souls, Of 
about @ million are concentered im the Rovices ef 


total population of the united provinces of Viterbo and Civita Veo~ 
chia, in which Rome is comprebended, does pot amount to half a 
million, The annona lame by ‘whieh Sedcaltare eee 
mild yet depressing despotism of the ecclesiastical government, the 
its of the malaria oa the shores of the Medi- 


Perugia, and Spoleto. The maritime trade is chieiy in foreign hands. 
See Bovoons, Fraty, Roa 

PAPHLAGONIA, In ancient geography, @ country of Asix 
Minor bordering worthward on the Euxine; bounded om the west by 
the Parthenius (now Rainder-su), which separnted it from 
and on the east by the Halys (Kizil-ermak), which divided it from 
Pontus; while on the south it was bounded by Galatia. This pro 
vince was conquered by Mithridates III., and added to the kingdom 
‘of Pontus; but wag ufterwards annexed by Bev to Bithynia. I 
is now comprised within the suxfiahate of Boll (Hadrianopolis) and 
Kastamouni or Costamboul (Germanopolis ), whieh are included in the 
beylerbeylik of Anatolia. 

PAPUA. A large island of the Indian Archipelago ; called alse 
New Guinea. It is separated on the south from Australia by Jones's 
Strait, and on the west from the Molucea Islands by the Gilelo Pas- 
sage ; on the east, it is separated from Polynesia by the sea between 
the New Hebrides and the Friendly Islands. The coast is 
indented, #0 a8 to resemble a chain of peninsulas, ‘The 
covered with forests, and among the trees are found the 
cocon-nut tree, the nutmeg tree, and the bread-fruit tree 
tains and pineapples. ‘The Malays and the Chinese trade with 
natives on the coast, who are for the most part of the race denominated 
the Oriental Negro or Papaan, with crisp, woolly bair, ‘This island 
possesses neither horned cattle, horses, nor sheep, the domestic ani- 
mals being only hogs and dogs; of the wild ones, and of the interior 
of the island, little is known, 

PARA, An extensive province or territory of Brazil, extending 
nearly 800 miles from E, to W., and upwards of 400 from N.to S. It 
is bounded on the north by the Amazons river and the Alastic; east, 
by the province of Maranham ; south, by Goyax and Matto Grosse; 
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tnd west, by the Madera. 1 is divided into four darge districts : 
Para Proper, a flat and wooded country extending west of Maranbam 
200 miles to the banks of the river Tuccantines ; Xingutanla, lying 
between that river and the Xingu; ‘Tapajonia, between the latter river 
and the Tapajos; and Mundrucania, so named from the Mundruew 
Indians who inhabit it, extending from the Tapajos to the Madera. 
‘The last three districts are, with the exception of « few settlements on 
the margins of the rivers, almost. wholly in the possession of the 
aboriginal tribes. The Xivgu has sever as yet been navigated As ite 
heads ; no wuthentic account exists, therefore, of a 

tion of the country which it waters. The southern part even of Para 
Proper is occupied by wild Indians. ‘The city of Para, no longer 
known by ite original name of Bela (Bethichem), is a populous and 
Sourishing commercial town on the eaatera margin of the Toccantines, 
in the buy of Guajara, at the northern angle of the mouth of the Guama, 
opposite the greut island dos Joanes, in lat. 1° $0’S., long, 48° 30° W. 
At is very hot, and was formerly deemed very unhealthy. The pro- 
duce of the territory used to be sent to Maranbam, and the trade was 
carried on by consting vessels, till @ British sloop of war (the Con 
fiance) frst navigated up to the town; and Para now trades direct 
with Liverpool and London. The chief produce is cotton; besides 
which the exports are, gums and balsams, woods, timber, spices, 
indigo, coffee, &c. 

PARAGUAY. A territory of South America, formerly included 
im the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, but latterly under the dominion 
‘of a Creole adventurer, Dr. Francia, who has contrived to establish 
himself in the absolute sovereignty of the republic, with the tithe of 
Perpetual Dictator. It extends from the Peruvian frontier on the 
north, is about lat, 22° 20” §., to a little below the city of Assumption 
in 26° 48’ S.; being bounded on the east by the Brazilian territory, 
amd west by the provinces of the Argentine Republic. The whole 
popalation is supposed to be something short of 200,000 souls, dis- 
persed over @ territory not less extensive than France, Little is 
known of the interior, beyond the general nature of the country, 
which forms the western slope of the great basin of the river from 
which it takes its name, and to which all its waters are tributary, A 
large portion of the surface is occupied with lakes and marshy tracts 
periodically inundated ; and the moisture of the climate nourishes 
luxuriant vegetation, The river Paraguay has its source in an 
elevated cumpo of the Matto Grosso range, a part of the Serra Parexis, 
not far from the sources of the head streams of the Tapajos and the 
Madera, and near the Sete Lagous (seven lakes), which communicate 

ith each other by narrow outlets. A little below the last of these, the 
‘er flows through a swampy country for a short distance ia « north- 
erly direction ; it then winds round by the west toa southward course, 
‘The drst large river that joins itis the Jauru, on the right bank, in bat, 
16° 24'S,, 170 miles 8.E. of Villa Bella. Here, 4 marble pillar, erected 
in 1754, Turked the boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese 
territories. The range of elevuted land which skirts thus fur the 
eastern margin of the Paraguay, continues 25 miles below this con- 
uence, to Escalvada, where both banks begin to be Sat and bordered 
with Jakes, About 70 miles further southward, the western wargye 
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ame, both deriving their appellation from the river Paraiba or 
‘arahyba, upon which the latter is situated. The province, which 
omprehends about two-thirds of the old captainey of Itamarca, hus 
etwoen 18 or 10 leagues of coast bordering on the Atlantic eaat- 
rard, between the province of Rio Grande on the N., and Pernam- 
veo on the $. The river Goiana separates it from the latter. It 
xtends inland about 60 leagues, being bounded in that direction by 
eure, The river Paraiba, originating in the Serra do Jabitaca, 
‘ear the source of the Capibabare, runs towards the N.E., and dis- 
barges itself into the Atlantic by two mouths, ono on each side of 
he dstand of San Bento, forming « capacious and secure port. Small 
‘easels can ascend to the capital, 10 miles from the bar; and canoes, 
© miles higher up. When the Dutch took possession of this eap- 
hiney, in 1634, it contained only 700 families and 20 plantations. 
fh 1775, the population was estimated at 62,000, In 1812, it 
xcerded 122,000, of whom 17,000 were slaves, 8000 free blacks, 
18,000 free mulattves, and 3400 civilised Indians. The lands 
leh, and produce some of the best sugur in Brazil; but the cultiva- 
iom of the came has latterly given way to that of cotton, which better 
dures the drought to which this province ix subject, A large 
ortion of it is unsusceptible of cultivation, Besides Paraiba, which 
itself in decay, having been deprived of a large portion of ite 
rade by Recife, there are only seven small towns in the eastern part, 
ind two in the western distriet. There is another river Paraiba, 
thich rites in the province of San Paulo, and, flowing through that 
i Rio Janeiro, falls into the Atlantic in lat. 21° 34’ 30° S. It is 
alled the Southern Paraiba. 

PARAMARIBO. See Suniam, 

PARAMO. The name given by the Spaniards to the lower sum- 
nits of the cordilleras of the Andes, aver which the passes lie, at the 
‘eight of from 10,000 to 12,000 fect. ‘They are generally covered with 
tusted trees, exposed to cutting winds, and a damp cold perpetually 
wevails, with frequent thick fog, rendering the passage sometimes 
lamgerous. Snow often fails on them, but remains only for a few 
tours; in which respect they are distinguished from the nevados, 
which enter the limits of perpetual snow. 

PARANA. A river of Brazil, which rises in the province of 
Minas Geraes, its head waters approaching within 100 miles of the 
tastern shore. Its principal source is in the mountain of Juruoca, & 
iranch of the Serra Mantiqueira, whence it flows weatward towards 
he interior, under the name of the Para or Rio Grande. It ix confined 
‘or some time ina high, rocky bed, and forms in its descent  consi- 
lerable cataract. About 70 miles W. of the city of 8. John d’el Rey, 
t receives the Rio das Mortes; and then flowing for a long way 
na westerly direction along the northern border of the provines of 
Palo, it receives the Paranahyba from the mountains of Goyaz, 
ind takes the name of Parana. Below this junction, it soon bends 
'o the S. W., which course it assumes till it joins the Paraguay or 
Plata about 700 miles from its mouth. On arriving at the verge of 
he great table-land which forms the interior of Brazil, it tembles 
Wwer a precipitous rocky channel at a place called Sete-quedas or Sexes 
Palls, the river being there divided by six swall rocky Wands Wno 
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being no where greater than $50 feet. The different quarters are united 
Dy 19 bridges. Some of these, though inferior in magnitude to those 
‘of London, are very elegant structares, and, together with the hand- 
some stone quays which border the river, add much picturesque 
‘effect to the city. The most ancient part of Paris, which is strictly 
called the city, occupies an island of the Seine, ealled Ile du Palais. 
‘The streets are here, as in most old cities, very narrow and gloomy, 
and especially dirty ; but there are some pablic buildings of great 
interest ; in particular, the magniticent cathedral of Notre Dame, the 
Palais de Justice, the original residence of the French monarchs, 
with the celebrated gothic structure, the Sainte Chapelle, the archi- 
episcopal palace, and the Hétel Dieu. The Rue St. Honoré, running 
pearly parallel with the river, and the Rue St, Denis, intersecting it, 
pearly divide Paris into four quarters. Of these, the north-western 
comprises, in uninterrupted series, the Louvre, the celebrated Gal- 
Jery, the Tuileries, with its splendid garden, the Place Louis XV. 
the Champs Elysées, and then the noble Avenue de Neuilly, termi- 
pated by & superb burriére: here also are vome of the finest modern 
streets of which Paris has to boast, Within the boulevards of this 
quarter are, the Marché des Innocens, the Covent Garden of Paris, 
the Corn-market, the Palais Royal, the church of St. Roch, and the 
Place Vendome, with its celebrated column; and further back, the 
immense church of St. Eustace, the Bank, Post Office, 

Francais, and Exchange. The north-eastern quarter presents « less 
splendid aspect ; but here is the Place de Gréve, with the Hotel de 
Ville at its northern extremity; the Arsenal, partly used as bar- 
racks, and containing one of the most valuable libraries in the capital 
of La Force, and the site of the Bastile. The 
boalevards of St. Martin and the Temple, in this quarter, are the 
favourite resort of the populace. In the south-eastern quarter are, 
the Jardin des Plantes and Halle aux Vins; the church and other 
buildings of the Sorbonne, now the University, which are upon the 
Me de Palais; the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb; the Royal Observa- 
tory, the Polytechnic School, and the Pantheon. 1tis the learned 
quarter of the city, ‘The south-western is especially distinguished 
ws the fashionable quarter. It comprises the extensive garden of the 
‘Luxembourg, the rival of that of the Tuileries, with the palace now 
by the Chamber of Peers; the Odeon, the College of 
and the Bxole de Médecine; the Church of St. Sulpice 5 
Palace of the Institute, that of the Chamber of Depu- 
Palais Bourbon, of which it forms a part; the Hotel 
witk its fine esplanade, and the still more extensive 
‘Mars, with the river, spanned by the bridge of Jena, 
extremity, and the Ecole Militaire at the other, Nearly 
‘of this quarter is included in the Faubourg St. Gerania, 
officer of the city Is the Prefect of the Seine, who exercises 
functions of Jord lieutenant and mayor. At the beginning of the 
the population of Paris is supposed to have amounted 
The number of monastic establishments at the 
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surrounded with ridges or peaks, and having the appearance of a 
crater, containing a pool of water, which, in winter, Is frozen, 
Dr. Clarke describes it as resembling Cader Idris. The view from 
the summit is extremely fine and extensive. The Gulf of Corinth 
is seen, reduced to a pond; towards the N., beyond the plain of 
‘Thessaly, Olympus, with its numerous tops, expands its vast breadth 
to view ; and the other mountains of Greece appear like the surface 
of ocean in a rolling calm. The mountain received its ancient epithet 
of Biceps Parnassus, not from the summit, which is not seen from 
Delphi, but from the double-pointed, precipitous rock, at the base of 
which issues the Custalian spring, near the site of Delphi, 

PAROS. In ancient geography, an island of the Egean Sea, 
formerly the wealthiest of the Cyclades, and famous for its white 
marble. It is about teo miles in length and eight in breadth. The 
surface l# mountainous, but tolerably fertile; and 
harbours. Parecchia 











has some good 
the chief town, The total population is now 





“PARTHIA. In ancient geography, a country of Asia, bounded 
on the W. by Media, N. by Hyrcania, E. by Aria, and 8. by the 
desert which separated it from Carmania, The defile called the 
Caspian Gates was the boundary towards Media, It corresponds 
to the eastern part of Khorasau. ‘The Parthians are supposed to 
have been of Scythian origin. Justin states, that the name in’ 
Scythian tongue signifies fugitives, or refugees ; and it is somewl 
remarkable, that the very same meaning ribed to the 
Kujor or Kadjar, the name of the tribe of the reigning family of 
Persia. Calmet supposes it to mean horsemen, which, as the Par- 
thians were un equestrian nation, would seem not unlikely. If 0, 
the word has the sawe derivation as Persian, from which it differs 
ealy in the substitution of the th for the s, They were, however, 
certainly a distinct people from the southern Persians. ‘Their lan- 
guage was possibly a dialect of the Turkish; but the inscriptions 
‘on all the extant coins of the Parthian kings are in Greck. The 
Parthias monarchy was founded by Ashk or Arsaces about 1. c, 
250; it was raised to its highest pitch of greatness by Mithridates I., 
the Gfth sovereign of the Arsacides; resumed its splendour onder 
Mithridates the Great, p.c. 128; but had greatly declined at thy 
time of the Christian era, and was finally overthrown by the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty, about a. ». 226. 

PASHALIK, The territory included in the jurisdiction of a 
pasha or viceroy. The Ottoman empire is divided into military 
departments or lieutenancies, which are subdivided into sunjaks 
{tanderde) or aanjiakats, The title of pasha is sometimes given to 

the sexjak-beys, und the larger sanjiakats are called ashalike, but 
the pashas ure of three classes, who are distinguished by the number 
of borse-tails carried before them as standards, The governors of the 
larger districts, who are entitled to three tails, assume the title of 
vizir, Pashas of the next dignity, have two horse-tails borne beforn 
them A bey has but one horse-tail. The words are often written 
and pronounced bashaw and bashawlik. 

PASSAU. A considerable town of Bavaria, situated at the coo- 
Quence of the Inn and the Danube; famous for the treaty eqn’ 
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bishop, comprisia, 
square miles. The part west of the Inn now belongs to Buvaria, asd 
the remainder to Austria. 

PATAGONIA, The name given to that part of South America 
which extends S. of lat, 35° to the Straits of Magellan. It is 
inhabited by various Indian tribes. The Patagons, or Patagonian, 
from which it takes its name, occupy the southera extremity = they 
are also called Tehucls, They are & handy and finely formed race, 
of copper complexion, and of equestrian habits; the Calmucs of the 
western continent. 

PATAN. The name given to the Afghauns in India, It is sep 
posed to be & corruption of the national appellative, Poushteon; 
pronounced by the Berdooraupes Afghauns, Pooktaun. 

PATMOS. An island of the Egean Sea, near the Asiatic coast, 
to the S. of Samos, It is tem miles in length, Sve in 
about thirty in cireamference. On a lofty 


‘that St. John wrote the Apocalypse. 
churches or chapels, 
ase me little cultivation or industry of any kind, and com is 


SP THA. (Papmavart.) A city of India, the chief place in the 
Province of Bahar, now ranking in populousness amd 

either Deihi or Agra. It stands on the southern bank of the repaid 
which ts tive miles wide in the rainy season, ‘The sumber af its 
resident inhabitants, in 1511, was estimated at $12,000. 

PATRAS. A maritime city of the Morea, situated at the entrance 

of the Gulf of Lepanto, on a bay to which it gives name, 

Roman colony, under the name of Patra or Area Patrensis; under 
the Greek emperors, it was the capital of a dukedow and the see of 
an archbishop; and under the Turks, continued to be the 

of the Moren, trading with all parts of the Levant, as well as with 
Sicily and Italy, and the residence of consuls from the differest 
European States. The population, prior to the Revolution, waa 
between 8000 and 10,000; the Larger portion Greeks, with many 
Jews. There were six mosques and sine principal charebes. The 
archbishop is metropotitan of all Achaia. 

pronounced Patra by the Greeks, is converted by the 

Patrasso, and by the Turks into Balia-badru (ssh 

Bedrak 

PAVIA. (The ancient Papia or Ticiman.) A city of Austrian 

Italy, the enpital of a delegation to which it gives same, in the 
government of Milan; seated on the banks of the Ticino, from whieh 
it took its ancient name, four miles above its confluence with the Po. 
Tt was at one time, under the Lombard kings, the stat of empire. 
Its university, founded by Charlemagne, was the glory of Northern 
Italy in the fourteeath century; and it still preserves « high repata- 
tion, although the number of students, some years ago, was oaly 
between 700 aud 800. The oumber of inhabitants im 1825, was 
21,350, Between Pavia and Milan, ws bevaeen Wor and Florence, 
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ins, which support 
cattle, extends 450 miles N. und 8., and $40 miles in medium width, 
‘The Serra Mantiqueira separates it from Minas Geracs on the N.; 
the Rio Grande and the Parana from Goyaz and Matto Grosso 
the W. and N, W.; the Saby from Sta, Catherina ow the S.; on the 
N. E. it adjoins the province of Rio, und on the E. extends to the 
byte Almost all its rivers, except a few torrents, flow towards 
the interior, and are received by the Parana. ‘The whole population 
in ISIS was 215,021 souls, of whom about half were whites, and a 
fourth dlaves. The capital contained between 30,000 and 40,000 
inbabitent. See Braz and Parana, 

PAXO, The smallest of the seven Toniun isles, six miles 5. of 
Corfu. {t is about five miles long and two broad, having a 
ficial extent of thirty-five square miles ; hilly and rocky, but pi 
@ small quantity of oil, wine, and almonds, Tt bas three good ports. 
San Nicolo, on the eastern side, is the only town, ‘The population is 
‘aboot 3000, A league to the S. of Paxo, is the rocky islet called 
Anti-Paxo, which is uninhabited. 

PAYS DE VAUD. See Vaep. 

PEACE RIVER. See Mackenate, 

PEEBLES-SHIRE (or Tweev-paie). An inland county of Seot- 
lund; bounded on the N, by Mid Lothian, E. and 8. E. by Berwick 
aed Setkirk, S. by Dumfries, and W. by Lanark. It extends about 
28 miles from N. to §., and from 13 to 20 miles from E. to W. The 
hills which divide Tweed-dale from Annandale in Dumfries, are the 
highest in the southern parts of Scotland, rising to nearly 3000 feet 
the sea. The try is watered by the Tweed, the Yarrow, 
eat; andl véexe emaller streane. Peebles, the county town, is 

+ it stands on a small river of the same name, 
Population of the shire, 10,580, 

ly a considerable kingdom of the 

peninsula, now a province of the Barman empire, It 

the Trrawaddy, and had for its capital a city 

bank of the Seetaung 
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PEN=PER OF 


algesirn, is indifferently applied to an island of a peninsula, whether 
formed by the sea or by rivers. 

PENNINE ALPS. The High Alps. Sce Aurs, 

PENNSYLVANIA. One of the United States of North 
‘and, next to New York, the largest of the Middle States, having an 
area of 47,000 eqeare miles, with « population of nearly 1,350,000, 
being 28 to the square mile. The river Delaware, after flowing by 
Philadelphia, separates this State from that of New Jersey on the 
Bu; 00 the N. it is bounded by New York, on the W. by Ohio, and 
S. by wht Maryland, and Delaware. This State takes its 
name er of its illustrious founder, William Penn; 
poetical ads it by King Charles IT., in the original charter, 
in honoer of "Admiral Sir William Penn. It originally included the 
territory which now forms the State of Delaware. Of the popu- 
Jation, about one-third was composed, in 1789, of the descendants of 
English settlers, Episcopalians and Quakers. The Presbyterians, 
descended chiefly from emigrants from the North of Ireland, are now 
particularly numerous in the western and frontier counties, The 
Baptists are chiefly the descendants of Welsh emigrants. About 
owe-fourth of the population is of German origin; one-eighth, Trish; 
one half, either English or Yankee, i.e. New England famities ; 
and Swedes, Dutch, and persons of colour compose the remainder, 
including, in 1830, not quite 400 slaves. German is spoken to 4 con- 
siderable extent, and there are several newspapers published in that 
language. Pennsylvania tikes the lead of all the Stutes in the 
variety avd extent of its manufactures; and its commerce is very 
considerable. The chief towns are, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Lan- 
caster, Reading, and Harrisburg ; the last is the seat of the State 
legislature ; and thero are interesting Moravian settlements at Beth- 
Jeber and Nazareth. See Purapetpnta. 

PENTAPOLIS. A district containing five cities. ‘The Cyrenaic 
Pentapelis, ov the African coast of the Mediterranean, comprised, 
according to Major Rennell, the five cities of Cyren jarca, Ptole- 
tas, Berenice, and Tauchira; or, according to other authorities, 
Cyrene, Apollonia, Arsinde, Berenice, and Ptolemais. D'Anville 
reckoss Darnis as one of the five. The five Philistine cities of 
Gaza, Gath, Ascalon, Azotus, and Ekron, formed the Pentapolis of 
Palestine. 


PEREA (or Pena), See Paursrixn. 

PERGA. In ancient geography, 1 town of Pamphylis; om the 
river Certros, about 60 stadia from the 

PENGAMOS, In ancient geography, 3, ity of Asia Minor, the 
capital of Mysia, and at one time of a kingdom, founded about 
aty 283, which comprised great part of what.was afterwards the 
Roman province of Asia. It was one of the various potty states 
formed out of the ruins of Alexander's conquests, and was bequeathed 
by Attales IIL, the last monarch, to the Roman'people. ‘The church 
of Pergamos is one of the seven Christian communities addressed in 
the Apocalypse. Under the name of Bergamo, it is still the chief 
plact in the district watered ty the Calcus, containing about 15,000 
inhabitants, Grecks, Armenians, Jews, and Tarks. ‘The \witex, 
however, greatly predominate, “Above the town are Ue vaisa of Yoe 
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PERSIA. 
this region is designated by the natives, is fran, astnteeditiony 
‘Touran or Scythia: by the Turks and Arabs, it lied em, 
is now politically divided into the dotisions of thé 
‘who reigns at Tebraua, in Western Persia; and those xa the cial of 
Cavbul, who is in possession of the eastern part of the great pro- 
‘ince of Khorasan and the parts bordering ou Indin, 

The present kingdon of Persia is bounded, on the N. W., by a 
‘conventional separating it from the Russian territory, which now 
ays to the river Aras, and from Turkish Armenia; the Caspian 

further E., becomes its northern boundary ; on the N. E. and 
Ezy its limits are lost in sandy deserts; on the S. and S. W., it is 
bouaded by the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. This country 
comprises the following great divisions, 


y 


Ancient name, Chief comnn, 


Ajerbijan . . . Media Atropatene . Tabreex, 
Truk (Adjemi) . . Media Magna... {7thraun. Tsfahane 
Peden (x Paris Elam (or Elymals) {S00 


Shiraz. Ferooxabad. 
Lar. Gomberoon, 
Kerman, : 


1 1 Shooster. Desfoal. 


Co, of the Tapyri 


« Hyreania . . . 
Asia. Barthgonane { ion Moe 


Reshd. 
“Eis Saree. 


Xenophon makes the younger Cyrus describe his father’s empire 
at being eo extensive that, at one extremity, people perished with 
cold, while, at the other, the inhabitants were suffocated with beat. 
‘This description still applies to Persia, which has three distinct 
climates, The shores of the Cuspian, being about 60 feet below the 
level of the oorany are exposed: to burning heat In summer the 
winter is mild, and an excessive humidity pervades the atmaghes 
throughout the year. Vegetation is. consequently vigorous; the 
sugar-cane is cultivated with success in the plains; but the climate 
is very insalubrious, The high plateau, or table-land, which forms 
the interior of Persia, presents the second climate, in which exces 
sively hot and dry summers are succeeded by winters equally 
rigoroes. The greater part of Persia may be described as an 
fromense dry, bare, saline plain, forming the elevated base of irre- 
gular ranges of mountains, which, though for the most part of 
moderate height, have their summits clothed with snow. The 
streams descending from these mountains form some very beautiful 
and Iexeriant wallets, which are in fact the only fertile and populous 
portions of the country, The Persian plateau adjoins that of Armenia 
and Asia Minor on the W. The great chain of Arara\ emiyraces Com 
whole province of Ajerbijan, the ancient Mropatene , and trom Sie 











PERSDA ou 
Mersieoner alien pisebierraperes ce wrt in Kerman, and reach the 
sea. The Bundemir, or Kour, formed by several sinall streams 
which water the great plain of Merdasht, or Istakhar, Sows south- 
‘ward between Shiraz and Persepolix, aud falls into the great salt 
Jake of Bakhtogan a little below Gawakoon. Of those rivers which 
Sola the Shat-cl-Arab, (the name given to the united 
Euphrates 
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jusiana is traversed by the Abzal or Desfoul river, sup. 

the Eulews, the Ulai of Daniel: after being joined by 
(Coprates) from the Baktyari mountains, it loses ity 
of the latter river, and discharges itself by many 
¢ Persian Gulf. The Jerahi ( Pasitigris) dowing from 
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«bends southward to reach the Gulf: it is mavigable 
as high as Endian, 16 miles from the sea. The Heirmund, 
wand, the Etymander of the ancients, descending from the 
Hazarch mountains to the N. of Caubul, fertilizes part of the arid 
province of Seistan, and, after a course of 400 miles, cmpties itself 
into the great lake of Zerab or Durra, the Aria Palus of ancient 
geography, which covers an extent of nearly 1100 square miles. 
‘The largest river of Khorasan, the Sedzen or Ochus, after receiving 
Several swall streams from the mountains of Mazanderan, forms & 
marshy Jake, and nt length reaches the Gulf of Balkan in'the Cas- 
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Ourmia, or Shahee, in Ajerbijan, which ix about 47 miles in length 
and 280 miles in circumference, receives fourteen rivers of different 
volume into its shallow basin: its greatest depth is not more than 
four or five feet; in some places, scarcely a foot. A range of high 
mountains, the ancient Niphates, separates this basin from Lake 
Van, which lies to the westward. This lake is very saline, and ite 
dimensions vary exceedingly: when the rivers which feed it are 
much swollen, it sometines rises 30 fect. About a hundred miles.to 
the N. is Lake Erivan, which is about 70 miles in circumference. 
One of the distinctive characters of the central plateau of Persin 
is, its great extent of sandy plains, true deserts, which are calculated 
to ceeupy three-tenths of the surface, and which form part of « 
remarkable chain extending from the desert of Kobi, on the N. of 


Nedjed, to the great ocean of sand in Africa, There aro in Persin 
five principal ones: 1. That of Kara-koom (lack sand) beyond the 
Sedzem, om the eastern shore of the Caspinn, 2. The Great Sal 

SDasctt between Bhorasen end Lraky 50 alles Ja fongthy aad 100 he 


an extent of nearly 140,000 square miles. 4. The Great Sandy Desert 
of Seistan, extending from the banks of the Heirmund to the moun-, 
tains of Beloochistan, a distance of nearly 460 miles. %. ‘Woe 


~ PERSIA, * 
Wlee for Ai, Tro fer Teka, od Kook (aounialn) fo, Keb. 
eres Bo Ena wick mever possessed the dignity 


Turkish, has of Ite years undergone « considerable change, not fer 
the better, A taste for sombre colours, browns, dark olives, and 
Dines, has been introduced by the reigning family, and enforced by 
sumptuary Jaws. Red is geverally disliked, The head-dress of 
every Persian, from the sovereign to the lowest subject, consists of 
& jet-black lamb-skin cap, about a foot high, round which the royal 
family aod nobles wrap a brocade shawl. The head is shaved, except 
a taft of hair on the crown, and two locks behind the ears; and the 
beard is suffered to grow to a much larger size than among the Turks. 
‘The national churacter of the modern Persians differs us widely as 
‘their origin und habits. They have often been vaguely described as the 
‘Frenchmen of Asia, on the ground of their politeness and volubility, 
their propensity to 4 conade, and their minute attention to modes of 
dress and etiquette ; but, so far as this comparison is just, it applies 
chielly to the inhabitants of Shiraz and some other cities. The citizens 
Shiraz, Hamadan, Casbeen, Tabrecz, and Yerd, bear a high repu- 
tatiog for courage, being chiefly descended from martial tribes; while 
these of Koom, Kashan, and Isfahan are reproached with cowardice. 
jood is proverbially characteristic of the Persians: itis, perhaps, 
the natural fruit of their depressed political condition. ‘There is no 
country in the world in which more of the immorality of the people 
amay be referred to a vicious system of government, Generally speak- 
jing, the Persians are « handsome, active, robust race, their complexion 
yarying from a dark olive to @ fairness which approaches that of the 
motthern European; of lively imagination, quick apprehension, and 
agreeable manners, except when under the influence of passion; they 
then become course and bratal ; and they are too generally addicted 
o habits of profligacy, scarcely pretending, indeed, to any strictness 
in morals. Major Scott Waring describes the Shirazees as excellent 
companions, but detestable characters. From the Ottoman, the 
genuive Persian is distinguished by his versatility ad plianey, bis 
vivacious temperament and lively imagination, his love of hyperbole 
‘And his proneaess to falsehood, From the Arab, he is distinguished 
by his superior civilization and loose morals, his effeminacy and hia 
licentiousness. From the Indian, he differs in bis complexion and 
physical temperament, in bis higher courage and inferior docility, Most 
travellers would prefer to trust an Arab, to deal with a Turk, to con- 
verse with a Persian, and to be served by a Hindoo, The name of the 
country and its natives comes to us from the Greeks. The ancient 
appears to correspond to the modern provinces of Phursistan 
for Fars, sometimes diatingalabed = Persia Proper, of which Perse- 
ie and modern capitals, The name is 
to come from a word sgnityiog horsemes ; and the horses 
always been in high estimation in the East. Ancient 
bourded on the north by Media, west by Assyria, 
Persian Gulf, and east by Gedrosia. The Persians were, 
es fie t race from the Medes, but from the 
rarlike mation of suk taineera 
nding, probably, to the madera Baeryaxs 
rein bordered on Assyria, and comprised Sata, 
ay 
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PERTH. A county of Scotland, with « capital of the same name, 
‘The county of Perth és, next to Invernesshire, which adjoins iton the 
north-west, the largest in Scotland ; exteading about 77 miles from BE. 
to W., and 68 from N. to S., and containing about 2638 square miles, 
of which 50 are covered with lakes. The highlands occupy about 
‘two-thirds of the surface, The lowlands, situated at the eastern and 
southera extremities of the county, bordering on the Frith of Tay, 
comsist of some very rich and fertile tracts; especially the Carse of 
Gowrie, comprising about 18,000 acres. The ancient city of Perth, 
formerly « royal residence, is situated on the west bank of the Tay, 
‘abouta mile above where it bends to the east, to fall into the Frith, [tis 
‘@ thriving town of about 15,000 inhabitants. This is the only considers 
able place, although about 70 other towns and villages are scattered 
over the county. Dunblane is the seat of an ancient bishopric, as is 
also Dunkeld ; and Culross retains the privileges of a royal burgh, 
Perthshire is divided into eight districts; Athol, Stormont, Perth 
Proper, Gowrie, Strathearn, Monteith, Breadalbane, and Rannoch; 
but these divisions are almost superseded, The highlands comprise 
some of the loftiest mountains in Seotl Ben Lawers rises to the 
height of 4015 feet above the sca; Bes More t 3903; Ben Gwad to 
‘3724; and Schichallion to 3564, The largest lake i# Loch Tay, in 
the centre of the highland dis t is about 15 miles long and one 
broad, with a depth varying from 15 to 100 fathoms, The Tuy, which 
issues from it, is one of the largest rivers in Scotland, though confined 
to this county. Its sulmon-fishery is valuable. Perthshire adjoies 
the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen on the north; Forfar, Fife, and 
Kinross on. the east; Clackmannan and Stirling on the south; and 
Dunbartea and Argyle on the west. Population, 142,900, 

PERU. A country of South America, lying between tat. 3° 20° 
apd 21° S.; bounded, on the north, by Quito, Maynas, Jaen, and 
Guayaqail; on the west, by the Pacific; on the south, by Chile and the 
provinces of the Argentine Republic; on the east, by Brasil, Lis 
geographical and political limits have andergove considerable variation, 
‘The ancient empire of the Incas, at the time of its overthrayr, compre- 
hended Quito, which had been annexed to their original dominions, of 
which Cuzco was the capital, Under the Spaniards, the vicerayalty 
of Pera, established at Lima, comprised at one time the whole of their 
possessions south of the Isthmus, When New Granada was consti- 
tuted, a separate viceroyalty in 1718, Quito was detached from that 
of Lima, and made a part of the new government. In 1778, a further 
dismemberment of the Peruvian viceroyalty took place, by the separar 
on of the rich districts of La Pax, Potosi, Chareas, and Santa Cras, 
which were placed under the jurisdiction of the viceroy of Buenos 
Ayres... These provinces, which are usually distinguished as Upper 
Peru, now constitute the republic of Bolivia. The remainder of the 
viceroyalty, which may be called Peru Proper, comprised a territorial 
surface of 41,400 square marine leagues, with @ population (according 
to Humboldt) of about 24 to the square league. This is now the 
republic of Peru, the estimated area of which, according to the latest 
amthorithes, is 373,000 square miles, and the population, 1,737,000. 
The republic of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, hat a surface of 3t120 
square marine leagues, or 310,000 square miles, with a poyaladiom oh 
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Potosi. . . 
4 Senta Crux do la Sierra, oa 
The doodle cordillera or chele of the Andes;-wcls SeuaeniNt 


Between the western chain, called the 
: and the ocean, extends a level, sandy 
“inclined plane from ten to twenty ta 


waste of rocks, sand, and saltpetre, without either 
bitants. The reason is obvious; no rain falls here, the 
by the prevailing easterly winds being arrested and 
lofty summits of the Andes, before they reach the y 
drought to which the Coromandel coast is subject, is owing 
similar cause; but here no change of the monsoon brings = rally 
- geason. The only exceptions to the sterility are, a fow valleys throuzh 
small streams find their way to the Pacitic, affording the means 
gation, or such spots tal by subterrameous 
‘climate, however, is remarkable for its equable mildness, 
thermometer at Lima being rarely seen below 60° at poop asl 
-aeldom higher than 86°, 


burned, During the winter months, fram May to Novembery a thick 

mist or fog (called by the natives garwa ) almost 

obscuring the sun's disk, ebilling the air, and moistening the: sil. 

‘These mists are brought by the morning breeze, which blows from 
|. In the middle of the day, during the summer, they 

are dissipated by the power of the sun; but in the: «south 

easterly hand-breere brings them again forward. They 

perature of the climate, to surprising, awh Levighital No yerimmn mente 





PERU. 
d to the scorching and suffocating heat of Bahia, on the opposite 
St of the continent, or of Cartagena, is partly owing, also, to w cold 
vot that sets in northward from the Straits of Magellan to Cape 


Jetween the two chains of the Andes is the country called: the 
consisting of mountains and naked rocks, intersected by some 
‘and well cultivated valleys. finest 


ihe commencement of an immense plain, rich in vegetable 
duetions, extending eastward to the banks of the Ucayale and the 
n. ‘This plain is broken, however, by several 
‘waters. ‘The climate is extremely humid, and it Wyabounde 
lakes and marshes, swarming with noxious reptiles and inmu- 
ble insects. This region has been denominated Interior Pera. 
ilderness 


degraited, many of them being authropophagous. For chvort ait 

tis kaown of their character and customs, we are indebted to the 

snish Missions established in these buck countries. ‘The principal 

tr# of these Missions ure, the Beni (or Para-beni, pure river) and 

/Paucartambo, which, by their junction, form the Ucayale, one of 
| largest tributaries to the mighty Amazons, The Parabeni rises 
far from Cuzco, and entering the Montana by the valley of Santana, 

Ws northward to join the Paucartambo in lat. 10° 31' §., long. 74> 
B. The latter river is formed by three head streams; fin Apa 

ey the Pangoa (united with the Marameric), and the: 
ch last, rising near Tarma, flows N,N. E. as far as 11° 20'S., and 

confluence with the Pangoa in tnt. 10° 45°, 

, Fiver of enemies), after being joined by 

other streams, discharges itself into the Amazons in Int. 4° 

‘Ss, long. 72° 21" E. ‘The river Parabeni is supposed to have been 
, at all events, of the semi- 

Between the parallels of 6° 


0 iba in Upper Peru. The bests of Lake Tiieaoe, orieoty 
jed im the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, but which anciently 

A to Cuzco, is now included im the territory of Peru Propen. 

Jow the parallel of 16°, the maritime chain of the Andes forms the 
iodary of Peru, and the mean breadth of the territory is not more 
from 15 to 18 leagues. The partido of Taracapa, inthe intend- 
y of Arequipa, which reaches the desert of Atacama, at the mouth 
the Rio de Loa in lat, 21° 26/, formed the line of demarention 
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‘a timely reinforcement, the besieged were relieved, and the ineurrec- 
tion suppressed. A still more formidable revolt of the natives was 
provoked by the crue! oppressioas of the Spaniards in 1780, and was 
ot pat down till after x desultory and destructive warfare, Linn, 


ia = broad and fertile plain sloping 
the Pacifie. Io 1764, it contained 
whom the Spaniards formed not quite a third: it is now estimated at 
about 70,000. Cuzco, with about 40,000 inhabitants, still ranks as 
the second city in Peru. About half-way between Lima and Cuzco, 
is Guamanga, an episcopal city, founded also by Pizarro, for the cow. 
Yenieace of trade between the old and new capitals, The only other 
places of consideration are, Truxillo, in the northeramost province, 
Situated about a league from the sea in lat. 8° 4, and containing about 
9000 inhabitants; Arequipa, the capital of the southernmost intend: 
ney, a large and well built city, 20 leagues from the coast and 
contaimin; about 3000 inhabitants ; Cara~ 
marca; in the Sierra, in lat. 7° 8 26", where there is a palace of the 
Tneas, and near it some hot baths which were frequented by them,— 
the present population, consisting chiefly of Mestizoes and Indians, 
about 7000; and Pano, the capital of the department of that name, 
comprising ‘the northern part of the basin of Lake Titicaca, This 


, about 300,000 souls, five- 
ssisths are aborigines: the capital has about 7000 inhabitants. ‘This 
region iv rich in mines. The surface is nearly all table-land, and in 
few places less than 10,000 feet above the level of the sea The 
climate is cold, as compared with the coast, and salubrious. ‘The 
produce is chiefly barley (always cut green for horses) und potatoes ; 
bat there are numerous herds of cattle, and here abound the Hama, 
‘the viewfin, the guanico, and the alpico, The llama, which has been 
described as a link between the camel and the sheep, is peculiar to 
the Peruvian Andes, and is of great use, particularly on roads impas- 
sable for mules, or in places where forage is scarce, as two or three 
potinds of straw will suffice it for 24 hours. It is employed in carry~ 
dag ore from the mines, charcoal, corn, &e. The alpico, or paco, is a 
variety of the Hama, kept for its woot, which is more amply developed 
in this species. The guanaco is another variety not’ now considered 
48-8 distinct species, but rather us the wild Ilama. ‘The vicufia, mare 
elegant and graceful than the antelope, is a different genus, runaing 
wild pon the Andes. These animals are singularly adapted to this 
lofty region, and will not endure the sultry districts of the coast, 

Pera was the last of the Spanish colonies that succeeded ia throw- 
ing off the colonial yoke. Its liheration was ut length effected by the 
rewalt of the brilliant action of Ayacucho on the 9th of December, 
‘1524; and the fortress of Callao, the port of Lima, the last Spanish 
garrison, after holding out for nearly thirteen months, capitulated on 
Jan. 19, 1526; thus severing the last link that had but lately bound 
seventeen millions of Americans to the tottering monarehy of Spain. 
Upper Pera, having been previously freed from the royalists, was 
declared am independent republic under the name of Bolivin in W285. 
‘Sinot thes, there bare occurred im each of the two Peruvian 
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‘metropolitan honours of Battra (Ps "apo 
te, Greek Chueh 0 Rercy we eae tng Opto Meee ee os 
P HARSALIA. Pe eel in the ile oft 
at er a hg chaierrile 
final victory over rae ~ 
_)PHASIS.. In ‘ography, a river which, collecting the 
Wators of the ancieot Golchisy nov now Mingrelia, fulle into the Lia 
‘on its south-eastern shore. See Mixcnetia, 
») PHENICIA, See Puaricta, 
» PHILADELPHIA. In ancient geography, u city of Axia Minos, 
named. from its founder, Attalus Philadelpbus, and now culled Allah. 
uohr (the city of God), It is still a considerable town, situated on 
the slopes of three or four hills, the roots of Mount Tmolus, by the 
River Cogamus., There are five churches, besides twenty which are 
either oki or small, and net now used. Out of 3000 houses, about 
Greek ; the rest Turkish, ‘This was the site of one of the seven 
charches addressed in the Apocalypse; and its survival at 
yemote period, though in so fallen and corrupt a state, ia an 
¢ fact, taken in connexion with the distinguishing encom 
the primitive community. 
The capital of Pennsylvania, and, prior to 
tity, in. po m, wealth, and inj 
the firat congress, it clai 
honours of a metropolis, till it was compelled to surrender these 
to the Federal City; but New York has since outstripped it, as 
commercial emporium, both in its tonnage and its population. Is 
1 of its shipping, Philadelphia is now the third city in the 
rederal Union; in population, the second ; and, in the variety and 
excelleace of its manufactures, the first. Boston has been. styled tho 
Saeo, capital of the United States, so far us regurds native publica- 
the reprinting of European works is carried on to a greater 
aa in Philadelphia, The position of the city, although not equal 
to that of New York, unites many natural advantages, It stands 
‘spon an isthmus, about two miles wide, between the Delaware and 
the Schuylkill, five miles above their confluence, and 126 miles from 
the sex. Its port is excellent, though liable to the og a of 
Dring oceusionally shut for a few weeks in the winter by the 
notwithstanding that it lies under the parallel of 39° 57’ N. me fe ie 
plan, the city is unique. ‘The streets, which are wide, 
‘straight, and clean, cross each other at right angles, with only one 
exception, which was originally the bed of a sluggish stream. Market 
py 100 feet wide, stretches through the centre, and is 
ay midway, by Broad Street, 113 feet in width, The houses 
general, of painted brick; and some of the public buildings 
Sartre to the Uberaley of he ns and the talents of the native 
architects. Philadelphia is houourably distinguished by the number 
Of its literary and philanthropic institutions, higher classes are 
reputed to be better informed and more polished in their manners 
thas of New York ; while the lower ranks are remarkably 
‘orderly and quiet. ‘The original character both of the city and of 
‘its inbabitasts has, however, undergone considerable e\atem of 
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‘with basalt, lava, scorke, and other volcanle matter. Owing 
wed chain, the sanie variety of seasous is found here ns 
peninsula; the western coasts being deluged with rain 
from May to September, when the plains are 
ito lakes, while towards the N, and E. the season is 
. The N. E, monsoon in October brings rains and 
eastern coasts, These islands are peculinzly subject to 
wricanes, as well as terrible earthquakes. The humidity 
atmosphere renders them pro-eminently fertile, and the vegeta- 
is very luxoriant, Rice is the chief production, and the best 
of the natives ; besides which they cultivate the bread-fruit, 
beans, pulse, and millet. The pith of the palm, the young shoots of 
the sugar-cane, the plantain, the orange, and the mango are likewise 
weed as food. The areca, or betel-nat, is also cultivated ; the palin 
net for its oil and a spirit obtained from its fruit; cotton for clothing, 
und indigo-for dying, ‘The edible nests, so highly esteemed by’ the 
Chinese, nre formed here by a species of swallow; and the biche de 
mar, another Chinese delicacy, is found on the const. There are 
mines of gold and of iron, but they are not much attended to. Wax, 
‘wild hewey, amber, marble, tar, brimstone, cochineal, &c. are also 
among the articles of export. 

PHILISTINES. The ancient inhabitants of Philistia or Palestine 
Proper, which see. They appear to have been maritime colony, 
and are supposed to have been the same race as the ancient Cretans. 
‘They are sometimes called in Scripture, Cherethites and Caphtorim ; 
and by the former word, the LXX understand Cretans : at all events, 
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HLL. An island of the Nile, above the First Cataract, in lat, 
2492/28" N. Ibis about 1000 feet io length and 400 feet in breadth 


ive. the end or extremity (of Egypt). Others derive it from the 
Arabic phil, elephant, sapposing it to be the Blephantina of Herodotus, 
‘The island now called Philw, is known to the natives uader various 
appellations, such as Djeziret-cl-birkch (tempte-island), Sel Wadjoud, 
Anasel Wedjoud, ke. See Exermantina, 

PHOCIS. In ancient geography, a stato and territory of Conti- 
nemtal Greece, bounded on the S. by the Corinthian Gulf, W. by 
Locris, E. by Bonotia, asd N. by the Maliac Gulf und Thessaly. It 
is watered by the Cephisus, running from the foot of Parnassus 
northward, and falling into the Pindus. Its chief cities were, Delphi, 
Salas Dato Oyren Orin en Acree: Seo Hauias and 


PHCENICIAS tn ancient geography, = province of Sia border. 
fue spon the Melteranean, between the parallels of 34° and 36°, 
Its Limits, however, are very uncertain, and appear to have varied at 
diferent times. The Eleutherus (now Nahr el Kebér) or the island 
of Aradus, appears to have been its northern boandary ; and soath- 
ward, it-extended to the promontory of Carmel, It included the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, Sarepta, Ptolemais, Berytas, Bybius, Borrys, 
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“PIEDMONT. A province of ‘the Sardiniat ‘dominions, extéliding 
Along the eastern foot of the Grain, Cottian, abd: Ligurian Alps, 
which divide it from Savoy and: France: op the 'N., thé Pennine 
Alpe divide it feom the Valais and’ Switzerland; on the Wythe 





whole length by the Po, which is formed by the streams that deseénd 
from the oestern deelivity of the Alps. During the time that it was 
incorporated with France, under Napoleon, it was divided into the 
six departments of the Stura, the Tanaro, the Po, the Sesia, the 
Dora, ‘and Marengo. The present divisions are those of Aosti, 
(Novara, Alessandria, Turin (or Torino), and Cont (or Caneo) “The 
superticial extout is nearly 13,000 square miles, and the popalution 
Abdut 2,250,000, who, with the exception of 22,000 Vaudois, arevall 
Patholics: The country is finely diversified with hill and valley, and 
‘very fertile. See Sanminta, Tomy, and Vaunors, 

© PIERTA, Io ancient geography, a maritime district of Macedonia, 
sou the coast of the Thermaic Gulf, bounded on the N. by the Axtas, 
‘wad on the S. by the Halincmon; althoagh other authorities extend 
few boundary to the Peneus, Sce Maceponta, There was also a 
Pieria of Syria, bordering on the Sinus Tssicus and Cilicia, 
/PELCOMAYO. A river of South America, which has its eource 
Gav Upper Peru, and falls into the Paraguay : whieh see. 

S“PENDUS. ‘The ancient nome of the chain of mountains separating 

jim wnd ‘Thessaly from Epirus. See Grence, 
\ PIOMBINO. | A city and small principality of Tuscany, opposite 
the’ island of Elba, between Pisa and Siena, It was annexed=by 
WNupoleon to Lucea, but is now merged, with Elba, in the Grand 
‘Dutehy. The town contains about 1600 inhabitants 
PISA. A city of Tuscany, situated on both banks of the Arto, 

‘eiht miles from the sea, It was at one time, daring the middle 
ages, the capital of & republic, the rival of Genoa and Venice, bat 
(Felt before the power of Florence, Its university dates from 1339, 
‘and was long the second school of law in Italy. It has now declined 
© insignificance ; and the commercial jmportance of Pisa has heen 
draskferred to Leghorn. Its population is very fuctuatingy but the 
resident inhabitants are not above 20,000, In winter, the Grand- 
dake generally passes part of the season at Pisa, the clirnate of 
which is considered ns vying with that of Rome in mildvess';’ but in 
Woumer, the beat is excessive. Pisa was one of the twelve cities of 
ancitot Etruria, afterwards colonised by the Romans.’ There was 
“also'& Pian in Elis, voar which were celebrated the Olympic gaines, 
and'which was probably the mother city of the Etrurian Piss” © 

{FPISIDIA. Aw inland district of Asia Minor, lying between Phrygia, 
Galutia, Isasria, and Parphylin. 

'PEPCAIRN'S ISLAND. An island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
‘without either river or harbour, which afforded w retreat tothe 
Smutiowers of the Bounty, on leaving Tabeite. In 1808, an American 
‘weasel accidentally touctied bere, and found the little colony’ in'teler- 
‘ably! ebreanistances, The island is'in Int. 25° 2 Ss, Wy, 
rs3° 21 We ie 











[cadets extending from the foot of the Carpathian 
which separate it from Hangary, to the Prassian territory 
the N,; bounded by Russia on the E., and Germany on the WL 


and the Oder, while on the N. it extended not much beyond 
‘the city of Posen, in Tat. 52° 25''N, At the end of the fourteenth 
‘century, on the annexation of Lithuania, it contained an area of 
square miles, and was nearly one-third larger than Frauce, 
then divided iato the provinces of Great (or Lame) Relanal 
Poland, Mazovia, Podlakia, Volbynia, Podolia, and 
Ukraine; while the great dutchy of Lithuanin, on the N. B., was 
mach larger than any of these divisions, The whole was sab- 
divided tuto $1 palatinates, and the population was estimated at aboat 
16,000,000. ‘The first dismemberment of the Polish territory by the 


parti 
had no concern, was violently effected by Tussle 
and Prussia in 1793; and in 1796, the Polith republic, which had 
‘existed for nearly ten centuries, was erased from the list of European 
powers. On the Gina} partition, the distribution was as follows 
Popalation, 
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To Austria. . . 64,000 4,500,000 
‘To Prussia. . . 62,000 3,500,000 
" ‘To Rusia . . . 168,000 6,700,000 
f 284,000 15,000,000 





‘In 1807, at the peace of Tilsit, Russia ceded above two-thirds of her 

j and Austria ceded more than one half, Of these 
‘cessioas, a portion was assigned to Russia; while the remainder 
‘were erected by Napoleon into a now state, called the grand-duteby 
of Warsaw. These arrangements were overturned by the Congress 
of Vienna, which decreed to Austria and Prussia a partial restitotion 
of their cessions, confirming to Russia the possession of all the Polish 


and Lithuasian ‘acquired before 1795; while the greater 
part of Napoleon's jalutchy of Warsaw was erected into the 
kingdom of Poland, the sovereignty of which was annexed to the 
crown of Russia, The result of this distribution was nearly as 
follows: 
Bquace miles, Popatation, 
Kingdom of Poland . 47,000 2,800,000. 
Russia 2 2 2. «178,000 6,900,000 
Prussia 2... 29,000 1,800,000 
Austria. 5 6 +. 80,000 3,500,000 
284,000 15,000,000 








POLAND. a 
employed. in agricalture, the: manufactares being too inconsiderahle 
to-require notice; and. almost. the whole trade, is monopolized by. 
Jews. According to statistical tables published in 18I4,,in 14 towns: 
the number of Jews equalled that of the Christians: in diMy it 
excevded them ; and in 3, nearly al) the inhabitantsowere Jews. In 
Warsaw, they amounted to. 30,000, The religion professed by the 
great majority of the Poles is the Romish faith, which is»under the 

protection of the government; but other communions are 
‘The Lutherans are supposed to sumber 150,000; the 
Reformed, 5000; the Greek Church, 100,000, The Archbishop of 
Bean fo primate, and there ts a bishop for-ench pelatinate, ‘The 
Latin clergy amount to 2740; the Greek pricsts to 364. In 1819, 
Pope Pius VEL. suppressed by a bull 31 monasteries and 13 mum 
of the Polish peasantry, prior to 1791, was 
theut of verfs attached to the soil ; and the improvement monde in their 
by their emancipation has been hitherto very inconsiderable. 
fare represented as having viewed the boon at first with dis» 
and to have been ularmed at the apprehension, that ia ageor 
‘or in times of scarcity, they should be abandoned by their 
and lef to perish. Though now at liberty to leave the land, 
mast first acquit themselves of the pecaniary demands of their 
5 and as most of them are in arrears, this circumstance, 
together with local nttachments, and the hubit of respect for their 
feudnl superior, confines them for the most part to the estate upon 
which they were born. Each family has a cabin or but, with 13 acres 
of ground, on the condition of labouring for the owner three days in 
the week. ‘The cabin, which is roofed with thatch or shingles; com 
sists in general of one room with a stove, round which the temants 
mand their cattle crowd together, amid every kind of filth, The 
cammoa food is cabbage, potatoes, sometimes pease, black bread, 
gruel withont either butter or meat. Their chief drink is water, 
their only luxury the cheap whiskey of the country, of which, 
when they can obtain it, they tuke enormous potations, Their 
‘clothing is course, ragged, und filthy ; they are for the most part as 
illiterate as their neighbours the Russians, and extremely super- 
‘Sitios and fanatical, neither remembering the past, nor caring: for 
the future, Ali the operations of husbandry are performed in the 
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to this state of things. Several proprietors have adopted the syatem 
‘of free labour and wages; and some few peasants have, by perse- 
‘Werasce in economy, industry, and temperance, been enabled to pur- 
chase estates for themselves; bat these cases of individual success 
and enlightened policy, are too few to have any perceptible influence 
on, the general mass of society. Prior to the partition, there were 
po schools for the people; und the general use of Latin in literary 
‘composition, and even in the conversation of the higher ranks, till of 
Mate it- has yielded to the Freach, has prevented the cultivation amd 

ef the vernacular dialect. The apper classes, com- 
prising the nobles and clergy, differing so widely in their language, 
costume, and physical appearance, may be considered as a distinet 
nation, rather than asa mere caste of the population. By them, the 
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POLYNESIA. oo 
om the N. W. to Easter Island’ on the S. E. ‘This region of islands 
‘extends upwards of 6000 miles N. and S,, and 3600 E. and W. The 
principal groupes are us follow : - 
TD. Norrn or rie Live. TT. Soerm or nie Live. 7 
~~ Ladrone Islands. 


Goong or Windward I, 
Austeal Islands, 
Marquesas. 


ggunge, the dialects of which are sufficiently similar 
natives of the most distant parts to understand each other; and the 
“strong general resemblance of physical characteristics, manuers, = 
Institutions, affords farther attestation that these islanders are all-of 
‘one primitive stock, closely related to the family which have peopled 
the Indian Archipelago, and which te now distingulahed bythe 
generic nppellation of Malay, The aborigines of Madagusear, the 
inhabitants of the Philippines, and the Polynesian islanders: 

differ more widely than the Inhabitants of neighbouring provinces, 
‘But there is strong reason to believe, that Polynesia received its 
‘population, not from the Asiatic islands, but from the East. The 
-eurrents, with the trade-winds constantly prevailing within the tropics, 
‘and blowing, with transient interruptions, from E. to W., would have 
‘prevented these islanders from traversing the Great Ocean in an 
easterly course, unless they possesked much better vessels, and a 


astoen invaricbly in he sume direction, ‘The points of resemblance 
between the Polynesians and the American tribes, are moreover 
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| Sornerrameriarst rare Wp baateatnnre ag ale tp ne 
“that part tween Cotchis and the Euphrates. 

(REcONAL A city of India, in the province of Balansecis ‘the 
‘capital of the Mahratta empire of the Peishwa, It is not otherwise 


remarkable. 
| ;POROS. A:small rocky island in the Gulf of Kgina, separated 
from the coast of Argolis by 4 narrow chanuel, It is the ancient 


«PORT AU PRINCE. The capital of Hayti; which see. 
PORTE, THE, The title given to the Ottoman Sultan or the 
‘Court of Constantinople, from the principal gate to the seraglio, 
_©PORTLAND ISLE, A peninsula of England, in the county of 
‘opposite to Weymouth; connected with the main-land by a 

‘singular ridge of pebbles called Chesil Bank, which extends 17 miles 
‘westward from the island along the coast. The island, which is four 
‘miles and a half in length and two in breadth, consists of one mass 
‘of free-stone, furnishing the famous Portland stone, of which large 

are annually exported. Two light-houses have been erected 
‘onthe isle; and its castle, built by Henry VIIL., completely commanda 
‘Weymouth roads, The same name has been given to two islands in 
the South Pacific, and to a cluster in the Indian Ocean. 

PORTO BELLO. Formerly one of the chief cities of Spanish 
America, situated on the northern coast of the Isthmus of Darien, in 
pecorneacs et Panama. It has now sunk into insignificance. See 

PANAMA. 

PORTO RICO. An island of the West Indies, 60 miles to the 
E, of Hayti, and the only possession besides Cuba now retained by 
‘the crown of Spain in the new world given to Castile by Columbus: 
‘Itis of as oblong form, extending about 41 leagues E. and W., and 
15 leagues N. and S.A chain of mountains, clothed with wood; 
rus through its whole length, intersected by fertile valleys watered 
by nemerous streams. The produce raised is trifling, however, in 
comparison with the extent and fertility of the island, A great part 
imunder pastere, and a vast number of cattle are reared, The popu- 
ation is estimated at about 136,000 souls. All the aboriginal inha- 
bitants were extirpated by the Spaniards. S. Juan de Porto Rico, 
‘the [sn emeed is situated on the northern coast, with a capacious 

‘very difficult of access. 

MpoRto a SEGURO, A maritime province of Brazil, named from 
its chief town and port. It lies between 19° 33’ and 15° 25! 8. dat, 
‘extending 65 leagues along the Atantic, between the river Doce, 
which divides it from Espiritu Santo on the S., and the Belmonte, 
‘which forms its boundary on the N., dividing it from Babia, It was 
‘06 this part of the coast that Cabral first landed, and took 
of Brazil for the erown of Portugal, The town of Santa Cruz, the 
most ancient settlement in Brazil, where he landed, is nearly 18 miles 
N.of Porto Seguro. The latter town is sitaated at the mouth of the 
Buranbem, in lat. 16° 40'S. It is « small and wretched place, and 
less considerable than Caravellas, on the river of the sume name, 
which is now the most frequented port. i 

PORTUGAL. A kingdom comprising the western part of the 
Spaaisbspeniavela,)8.)0f Galicia and tne Sino, 05 valid, We 
bounded on the N.; Leon, Estremadura, and the Guadiany wounding, 














PORTUGAL, 
iemiin Bs and on the'S-and Wit | the Atiantic. 1 
Jeagth from N. to 8, is about $50 miles; its eal 
120; and ite superficial extent, 40,875 square whole 
population of the Kingdom, ia 1864, was tutler 87003000 aoela; sal 
dae-third of which wax contained im the central 


province of Bein; 
but the most thickly peopled ‘the country, 
oaweie the rivers Minko ct Se ears at 
table. 
Eatre-Minho ¢ Douro (N. W.). 


‘Tras ox Montes (N.E.) 
Beira (Central) 
Estremad: 


“At the same period, the Portuguese colonies comprised a popiilatin 
of nearly 4,000,000 ; viz. 


Brasil and Guiana 


The alienation of the Brazilian empire from Portagal, has not daly 
deprived its monarch of more than @ third of his subjects, but ie 
dried up the chief source of its commercial wealth. Depopulatid 
and impoverished, its whole commerce in the hands of 
‘wealth absorbed by the church, in civilization the lowest c 
tries of Christendom, Portugal scarcely merits the rank of un indepe 
dent kingdom, ‘The only two cities, the population of whick execs! 
20,000, are Lisbon and Oporto; the former seated at the mente! 
the Tugus, in the province of Estremadurn, the latter on the northern 
bank of the Douro, Evora, though not #0 lange as Oporto, rake = 
the secood city in the kingdom. Coimbra, once ‘the 
Portugal,” and the residence of its kings, ranks next im 
importance, Braga, a metropolitan sec, aed the capital of the Extir- 
Minho ¢ Douro, still exhibits traces of ancient gmadeur, 

Leiria, which rank as cities, Elvas, Sctubal, and Santaresp, anethe 
only other places of consideration. Yet the Portuguese teidrarchy 
exhibits 2 archbishops, 13 bishops, 4270 parishes, 2 ‘universities, 
1400 monasteries, and 150 nusnories : institations 

bridges over a deserted channel, remain as the monuments: 
times, and the mockery of the present. A large portion: 

land in the kingdom is church property. 

useful arts are in a state of primeval rodeness. The mamufuetnres art 
io @ not lens backward wake; wei Loe Yeivenh, 

badness of the roads and the dificalties of the 
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exports wt te eA of raw produce, wine, fruit, salt, and 
wool: wine is the chief article of export; and of this trade, which is 
im the hands of British merchants, Oporto is the centre. There is a 
British factory both thero, and. at Lisbon. The latter city, as the 
Fesidence of the court, is the principal and most populous city ; but, 
pf its 230,000 oF 260,000 inhabitants, @ fifth consists of negroes and 
(melattocs. In filth and impurity of every description, Lisbon say 
vie with Constantinople ; the heat of the climate in summer, és such 
fas only a mative or a salamander can subsist in; and the state of its 

fice asd morals. would disgrace any civilized country... Of ithe 

tuguese peasantry, however, most travellers speak in favourable 
terms. They are, for the most part, a fine, athletic, and active race, 
» patient, and intrepid, and under a good government 
would exhibit many good qualities. But nothing cun exceed the 
profligacy and effrontery of the priests, monks, »nd magistrates; and 
the profound ignorance which reigns among ull classes, renders this 
country # disgracefal wonder in the nineteenth century. Of this 
state of things, the Romish Church has been the immediate cause, 
its extrewe cormption and fierce intolerance. Till within the Inst 
fifty years, the burning of a Jew formed the highest delight of the 
Portuguese ; and the best of their dramatic writers was burned alive 
because he was a Jow. The vigilance of the Inquisition and the 
martyrdom of their brethren, only rendered the members of this persce 
cuted community the more circumspect. Numbers prescrved their 
faith ander the outward profession of Catholicism; and the Jewish 
physsogno¢ny betrays, in a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
towns, the blood, if not the , of the remnant of Israel, 

‘The kingdom of Portugal, which is a mere offset of the Spanish 
monarchy, dates only from the beginning of the twelfth century; 
when Alfonso Henriques, the son of Henry of Burgundy, the first 
Earl of Portugal, having obtained a miraculous victory over five 
‘Moorish kings in the plains of Ourique, was proclaimed king by his 
troops. In the following century, Alfonso ITl., having wholly. ex- 
pelled the Moors from the south of the kingdom, added to. his royal 
tithe that of King of Algarve. The reign of Emanuel, the most 
fortumate and renowned of all the Portuguese monarchs, is esteemed 
the golden age of Portugal, He is described as a prince of the 
greatest humanity and virtue; yet, he purchased the hand of Isabella 
‘of Castile with the blood of his Jewish subjects, which her pricsts 
had instigated her-to demand as part of her dowry. The consequence 
of this ill-omened marriage was eventually fatal to the prosperity of 
the country. On the extinction of the male line, on the death of the 
enrdigal King Henry, in 1680, Philip 11. of Spain, laid, claim to the 
jerown im virtue of his descent from Exanuel by his mother ; und 
hhis troops, in three weeks, reduced the country to a provines of 

Porty 











Braganza, a lineal descendant of Emanuel I., was pro- 
wnder the title of John IV. The two courts of Spain 
and) Portugal were not thoroughly reconciled for # cxntry ae after- 
wards, aed the hatred between the two nations Hil survives. Dotove, 

‘the Jatter half of the eighteenth century, the history of Rove 
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of Locania, asd has Salerno for 


PROMONTORY. 
and Poretann, 
PROPONTIS. The ancient namo of the Sea of Marmora. By the 
‘Thracian 
the Hellespoa! 


subdivided into Upper and Lower. principal towns are Mat 
seilles, Toulon, Aix, Aries, and Grasse. It is sow divided inte tt 
departments of Lower Alps, Var, and Mouths of the Rhone, compeisiag 
“an area of 7087 square miles, ith a gornlaion of 766,908 amt 
Portion of it is comprebended 

PROVINCE. In pes vrimary 
originally and mich ge hy cen to a conquered country 


tical (OF primate 
- Thus, England is ecclesiastically divided | jato the two ewe 
Canterbury and Yor! 


“PRUSSIA. A kingdom of Earope, 


iri, Pgh ye pisleld aeons sn east by Poland; 
y Austrin and Saxony; west by the Netherlands: north-west 
jecklenburg and Hanover. From N.E. to S. W,, its lengthiol 
| territory is about 750 miles: its breadth is very unequal, in séme part 
miles, in others extending 300; and in one party tt 
to the southern point of Silesia, below the 
parallel of 68°, Tho total ares has been estimuted at 115,705 Eagtich 
miles, or 115,025 exclusive of lakes and waters;: anaes 

ions being as follow. 


1. Gunoan Provinces. 
Square miles. Popeletion in IST. Chief tome. 
1,297,795 Bence, 

2. Pomerania. 700,766 Stettim, 
Neale a sella 1,902,548 , 
|. Prossian Saxony |. 1,214,219 
; Westpbalin. . ry Loraero 

6. Datchies of Juliers, 

Cleves, and Bers " 3634 935,010 
7. Grand dutehy Lamar’ 
epee 612“ ora,rad 


TSAO 








PRUSSIA. co) 


TI. SAmraTIAN Provinces, ie 
Square miles. Population, Chief asus 
S. Eastern Prossia, + + 16,146 919.580 Koenigsberg. 
9% Wester Prussia. . 10,095 551,971, Dantzie., 
10, Grund dutchy of Posen 12,374 847,800 Posen. 








39,215 2,849,351. 
Total . 115,026 10,536,572 














‘These grand divisions are formed into twenty-eight governments, 
‘which aro subdivided into districts or circles. For military purpases, 
‘the kingdom is divided into five great parts, viz, I. Brandenburg aud 
Pomerania. HH. Prussia, east and west. UL. Saxony. IV. Silesia 
god Prossian Poland. V. Westphalia and the Rhenish provinces. 
‘The greater part of this territory consists of a level surface rery 
slightly inclined, all the rivers having a slow current. ‘The great 
mountain tracts of the Riesengebirge in Silesia, and the Hartz in 
‘Saxony, are on the frontiers, rather than in the interior of the Prussian 
dominions, Pomerania, which extends along the southem const of 
‘the Bultic from long. 14° to 18° E. is throughout a vast sandy treet 
interspersed with marsh. The marquisate of Brandenburg, which 
lies to the south of Pomerania and Mecklenburg, and formed the 
cradle of the Prussian monarchy, consists also for the most part of 
sandy plains. It is watered by the Elbe, the Spree, the Priegnite wnd 
the Havel, the Wartha and the Oder. This province is divided into 
two parts ; Electoral Brandenburg and the New Mark; the former to 
the west and the latter to the east of the Oder. Electoral Brandes- 
burg is subdivided into the Old Mark (west of the Elbe, having 
‘Stendal for its chief town); the Priegnitz (having Perlcberg for its 
chief town); the Ucker Mark; and the Middle Mark, containing 
Berliny Brandenburg, Potsdam, and Frankfort. Custrin is the chief 
place in the New Mark, situated at the junction of the Oder and the 
Warthn. West Prossia, divided into the two governments of Dantzle 
anid Marienwerder, extends along the shores of the Baltic to the enst 
of Pomerania, and is traversed by the Vistula. On the banks of that 
river, the soil is alluvial and fertile ; the small part of the province to 
the east of the Vistula is fall of lakes; the other parts are chiefly 
sandy and barren, but afford pasture for numerous herds. East or 
‘Dueal Prussia, divided into the two governments of Konigsberg and 
Gembinnen, partakes of the character of Lithuania, The climate is 
extremely cold, but the soil is fertile, with extensive forests and 
pumerous lakes and marshes, Horses of different breeds and hogs 
are reared in vast numbers. Silesia is the most pleasant and sala- 
brious province, ax well as one of the most fertile and populous. ‘The 
Oder, flowing from N. to S., traverses it nearly in the middle. To the 
right of that river, the country is perfectly level, with a goil either 
sandy or marshy, resembling in its general charaeter Prussinn Poland; 
but the country on the German side, though mouatainoas, is ove of 
the best cultivated and valuable portions of the Prussian territory. It 
is inhabited by an industrious race, who are extensively eugaged Ya 
the culture of flax and the manufacture ‘of Vinen, aa well ua cotorn wa. 
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seventeenth century ; in 1814, Swedish Pomerania was obtained 
an exchange of territory ; and the Prussian possessions in Saxouy 
the Lower Rhine were awarded by the Congress of Vienna, as an 
Walent for ceded territories in Poland. Thus, im little more thas 
jury, has a monarchy been built ap, from a mere province of Bus 
partly by conquests, partly by conventional arrangements, which 
ranks as the first power of Germany, the second among the Prox 
| Restant powers of the Continent, and, in efficient strength and revenues, 
fifth in Europe. Between 1817 and 1827, the population of the 
dominions had increased 1,849,561 ; (a larger number than 
total population of Prussia in 1713,;) wud it now amounts to 
gta 13,000,000. Of these, about two-thirds are Protestants of 
united Calvinistic and Lutheran communities, and nearly a third 
‘Bre Rowan Catholics. The Jows are estimated at about 75,000, but 
are probably more numerous; the Moravians at 7000, The religion 
orike royal family is Protestant, but Christians of ail denominations 
‘are equally eligible to all public employments. Prussix contains four 
wersities, viz. Berlin, Hullo, Konigsberg, and Breslau. Tho first 
these iv fast rising in repetation, and now ranks among the bestin 
Europe. Possessing, on the Baltic, the ports of Duntaic, Konigsberg, 
Mewwel, and Stralsund, Prussia secures a valuable commerce; and 
the government bas of late been soticitous to promote to the wtmost 
the increase of her trade and manufactures. But injurious resteioe 
tions and « varrow policy have hitherto fettered her commerce, and 
retarded her improvement. The character of the government is still 
military; and the military service is extremely onerous throughout 
Prussia. The burdens of the State are heavy, and the people are itt 
general poor and depressed. Agriculture is in a very low state, and 
the manufactures are for the most part backward, But, upon the 
whole, Prussia may be considered as a flourishing and improving 
country. ; Berlin, the seat of government, contains a population of 
220,000, and now ranks as the eighth capital of Europe. See Bemuy, 
Dayrzc, Powenanta, Poser, Suzsta, kc. 
PRUTH. (Hierams.). A river of Europe, which rises.in the 
of Marmarosch, in Hungary, flows through the Bukowine, 
‘and, forming the boundary between the Russian and Ottoman dem! 
‘signs im Moldavia, falls into the Danube below Galatz, 
PUGLIA, See Aporia. 
PULO PENANG. (Pexanc-istann.) Called also, Prince of 
mere Island. See Pexaxe, The word pslo, in Malay, signifies 
: Paulo Batu, off the western coast of Sumatra; Puldi 
coer Paulo Timoan; Pulo Nako-nako, &c., all islands in the 
received their names from the Malays,: 
PUNJAUB.  (Frve-mvens.) The name given to the lower part 
India, from the five rivers which water 
ity viz, 1.-the Jelum, Behoot, or Vidusta, the ancient Hydaspes; 2. the 
Chanaab or Acesines; 3. the Rauvee or Lravati, the auclant pare) 
whiehflows..by Lahore; 4. the Beyah, Vipnsa, or Beypasha, ithe 
ancient Hyphasis; and 6. the Sutlej, Sutulcje, Satadra, or Shetooder, 
the Zardrus or Hesudrus of the ancients, which, after receiving: the 
Heyah, takes the name of the Gharrah or Gavra, The five rivers, 
after they, have united, form wirat is cailed the Paojuud, wie tia 
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PYRMONT. A small town in the north-west of Germany, 33 
miles 8.5. W. of Hanover, famous for its nrineral springs. It is the 
chief town of a little territory of the sume name, containing 36 square 
miles, lying between Hanover and the Prussian 
in Westphalia. 


Q 
QUANTONG. Or Kwaxc-roxe. This is the word which Euro- 


In 1759, it was taken by the English, under the command of 
the brave General Wolfe, who fell in the arms of victory, Im 1775, 
‘the Americans made an unsuccessful attempt upon the city, and were 
‘with severe loss. The population of Quebec was estimated 
in 1815, at 18,000, See Cawava, 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S ISLANDS. The pame given to two 
groupes in the North Pacific Ocean; also, that of a single 
island; but all inconsiderable. 
_ QUEEN'S COUNTY. A county of Ireland, im the province of 
Leinster, anciently called Leix, bat which received its present name 
in honour of Queen Mary. It adjoins King’s County oo the Ny aed 








are us follow. 
I. Mewan (Medya-war, the Central Region). 
A. Principality of the Oodipoor Rajah 
2, Principality of the Sarowy Rajah. 
3. Territory of Sindia, 
4. Beitish district of Neemach. 


Tl. Hanowree or Hanavart, 
1, Principality of Bondi, 
2. Principality of Ketah, 

UIT. Manwan (Maroowar, the Desert), 


1. Principality of Jyepoor. 
2, Principality of Bikaner. 
3. Principality of Joudpoor, 
4. British territory of Ajmeer, 
5. Principality of Jesselmere. 
IV. Buarry country, ander Zabeta Khan, 
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been the great entrepét for the trade between India and Egypt and 
Abyssinia. Yet, it has only a roadstead almost open; and during the 
prevalcoce of the 8. E. monsoon, which blows for eight months of the 
year, all communication between the vessels im the road and the shore 
is often rendered impossible by the force of the wind. During the 
‘other three or four months, the opposite monsoon blows from the 
_ W.; the airs are then light, but the heat excessive, These alter- 
mate monsoons prevail as high as Jebel Teir, from which place to 
above Djidda, they ure variuble throughout the year, though the pre 
‘ailing wind generally corresponds to the direction in which the mon- 
oon blows im the lower part of the gulf. Above Cosseir, however, 
an extraordinary change takes place; from thence to Suez, the wind 
blows for rather more than eight months from the N.W. At Mochi, 
diaring the prevalence of the S$. E. monsoon, a thick haze covers’ the 
‘opposite coast, which gradually disappears the moment the north- 
‘Wester commences. Tho Arabian coast consists throughout of a sandy, 
bursing tract called the Tehama, totally destitute of fresh water, all 
‘the streams which descend from the mountains being mere torrents, oF 
Jost im the sand. The harbours are mere creeks or roudstends, 
Lobeia, the next town of importance in ascending the gulf from 
‘Mocha, and the most northern port in the dominions of the Imaum of 
Sanaa, is a place of some trade, but the smallest vessels are obliged 
to anchor at a distance from the shore: it stands in lat, 16° 42 N. 
Ras Hali, in lat. 18° 30’, is considered as the boundary between the 
‘or coast of Yemen, and that of the Hedjaz. Some leagues 
below this point, there is a mountain in the midst of the sea, called 
Kob-lembel, which the Arabs assert to have been a volcano, Hall is 
the frontier town of the Hedjaz. The next place is Ghanfude, a 
considerable town of huts, in Int. 19° 7’. Djidda, the port of Mecea, 
jn lat. 21° 33/ 14”, is a place of some importance, and bas an excellent 
harboer for small vessels, formed by innumerable reefs of madrepore, 
which extend about four miles from the shore, leaving narrow chan- 
nels between, Of this madrepore the houses are built, some of which 
are spacious and handsome, and the place is altogether very superior 
to Mocha, or any other maritime town on the Red Sea. Yambo (or 
Yenboa), the port of Medinah, in lat. 24° 76", has safe harbour, 
Dut is a very small and wretched place. Nearly opposite to Yambo, 
ds amextensive bay on the African coast, called Foul Bay, atthe head 
of whieh stood the ancient city of Berenice : its harbour is now closed 
by a bar. There is no other port above Yambo om the Arabian side; 
and the next place of importauce is Cosseir, the port of Upper Egypt, 
aad the chief medium of communication between Egypt and Arabia, . 
It is situated in lat, 26°8', and has only a small harbour. ‘The navi- 
gation, indeed, scarcely allows of the employment of large vessels, 
being very intricate, owing to the numerous shoals of coral in the 
northern part of the gulf. The danger is increased by:the practice of 
the mative pilots, who, not daring to venture into the open sen, coast 
round the shores at the risk of being stranded, often sailing between 
banks and reefs, which require four or five men to keep watch om the 
prow, to give notice to the steeraman. The vessels employed are of 
singular construction, their height being equal to a third of thet 
fength, which is increased, at the upper part, by & Vong, yecyeetiom wh 
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RED SBA oo 
atleast mark the spot which tradition had fixed npen asthe place of 
passage, . The murshes and swamps extend so far above thé rainsof 
Kolsoom, that Burckhardt rode northward for an hour and ‘three 
quarters before he was able to.cross to the Arabian side; turning cust 
ward just at the point where there are distinct remains of the ancient 
canal of Trajan, which ran nearly east and west, in about lat. 30° $2" 
N.. The situation of this canal evidently marks the ancient extent of 
the creck or inlet. It may be questioned, however, whether’ the 
breadth would be sufficient to allow of the waters covering m numer 
ousarmy. Dr. Shaw, therefore, fixes the passage near Jebel Attakah 
and Shar, little below Suez. It is remarkable that the exodus took 
ince atthe beginning of April, near the change of the monsoon ;’ but 

the south-east monsoon would tend to raise the waters, and the north- 
‘west blows in an opposite direction to that which was employed im thé 
miraculous division of the channel. When this wind ceased, the 
violent reflux of the waters that would naturally ensue, would be 
overwhelming. The harbour of Suez is spacious and safe, and is 
‘cane of the few in the Red Sea where ships can be repaired. In 1817, 
aysmall fleet of English vessels arrived there direct from Bombay, 
being 0 attempt on the part of the Pasha to open a direct tride 
between India and Egypt. The supplies for the Hedjaz, however, 
are chiefly collected at Cosseir, whence they are shipped for Yambo 
and, Djidda, the corn of Egypt being exchanged for the coffee of 
Yemen. The situation of Sucz is wretched, surrounded with the 
desert and marshes; and both the air and the water are bad. It is 
inhabited chiefly by « few Syrians and Arabs, and Greek shipwrights 
ig the service of the Pasba, Suez and Cosseir are the only Egyptian 
ports, . Below Foul Bay, the boundary of the Egyptian coast, a long: 
line of rocky coast extends without an inlet as far as Suakin, formerly 
the maritime capital of the Turks on the Red Sea, and, in the ‘ftecoth 
century, a flourishing emporium: the port, which is excellent, is 
formed by an island, on which the town stands, in Jat, 19° 48") 
‘Though it has greatly declined in trade and importance, it is till the 
polat of communication between the interior of Africa and Arabia; 
and pilgrims, slave-dealers, and other traders, leaving the Nile at 
Shendy, proceed through Taka to this port, where they embark for 
Djidda. Below Suakin, the coast trends to south-east, and terminates: 
im 4 promontory, within which is a deep bay called Port Mornington. 
To this promontory succeeds the barren, rocky const of the Hamazin; 
extending to lat. 16°, where the Abyssinian coast begins to be bor- 
dered with islands. 'Dhalac Island, the largest, is seven leagues! in 
sh, and has many islets and reefs near it. A little to the south, 
Bay of Massuah, is Arkeeko, the principal port of the kingdom 
of Tigre, in Int. 15° 32, Nearly opposite to Mecha is the negro tows 
and port of Azab, supposed to be the ancient Sake, situated ino 
deep bay; and betweex the northern point of this bay and Ras Rabah 
are/severnl good ports, but dangerous of approach from reefs and 
islets... The Abyssinian coast, being generally avoided by ships navie 
gating: this sen, was very imperfectly known till explored by Lord 
Valentia ia 1504, The Samaulies or Abyssinian mariners, who inhabit 
the coast below the straits to Cape Gardafui, have a kind of naviga- 
tion act, by which they exclude the Arab vemic\s from theie ports, wah 
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of the Licus (Lech) and Qinus (Lon), which fail into the Danube, 
comprised the present country of the Grisons, and part of the Tyrol, 
‘It.is said to have derived its name from Rhetus, the chief of an Etrus- 
ean colony, who established themselves in these parts upwards of 
600 B.C, See Gausoxs. 

RHEIMS.. An ancient city of France, where the French kings 
were formerly consecrated, and the see of an archbishop, who was 
primate of France. It stands on the bank of the small river Vesle, 
im the department of Maine, 100 miles E. by N. of Paris, and 
contains aboot 35,000 inhabitants, Its beautiful Gothic cathedral 
and other antiquities are its chief attractions, 

RHINE. The largest river of Western Europe, ranking after the 
Danabe and the Volga in size and the length of its course. Tt has 
its most distant source on the north-eastern side of Mount St. Gothard, 
the ancient Lepontine Alp; whence towing north-eastward, the stream 
Kpown as the Lower Rhine, is soon joined by the Middle Rhine and 
‘the Upper Rhine, from the Rhwtian Alps. The united waters flow 
eastward to Coire, or Chur, the ancient Curia, the capital of the Grisons, 
situated in an angle of the mountains at the junction of the Sebali- 
kerthal with the Rhive valley, surrounded by summits from 7000 to 
8000 feet in height above the sea, Here the Rhine becomes pavigay 
ble, and takes a northerly course to the Lake of Constance, through 
which it passes, On issuing from it with a copious stream, it flows 
to the W., and reccives the united waters of the Reuss, the Limmat, 
and the Aar, dowing from the lakes of Lucern, Zurich, and Neuf> 
chatel. On reaching Basil (or Basle), it bends to the N., inclining to 
the eastward of N. as far as the mouth of the Neckar, which joing it 
on the right bank at Manheim. Its course is very winding; but at 
Mestz, or Mayence, where it receives the Maine from the Buy it 
bends decidedly W., and afterwards pursues a north-westerly courte. 
At Coblentz, it receives the Moselle from France, and thesce Sowing 
by Cologne and Dusseldorf, it enters the Netherlands, dividing the 
Belgic territory from the Prassian states, At length, turning to the 
W., it divides into two great branches, of which the southern and 

icipal takes the name of the Wanl, or Wahal, receives the Macse, 
or Meuse, and flows into the German Ocean by several mouths. The 
northern branch divides first above, and afterwards below, Arehoim ; 
wand the name of Rhine is finally retained only by a small, slow stream 
which passes Utrecht and Leyden in its way to the sands near 
Catwyk, through which it reaches the sea, From its source to Meatz, 
this river is known as the Upper Rhine, and below Mentx, as the 
Lower Rhine. Its whole course is about 700 miles. Between Mentz 
and Cologne, it flows through the finest part of Germany; aod its 
banks, clothed with vineyards, and studded with castles, villages, 
and towns, present a succession of the most pleturesque and beautiful 
scenery. A packet-boat every day ascends und descends the river 
between Cologne und Frankfort on Maine; and during the summer, 
steam-veasels run between Rotterdam and Cologne, and. peng 
Mayence. The Rhine was anciently considered a3 the boundary, 
upper part of its course, between Helvetia and Rhatia; Saunas 
lower, part, batwwen Gaul and Belgium and Germany. ‘This grand 
natural division is in great measure lost in the complicated weeeinanad 
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"GHODOPE, Seen en Tre 
See Tanace and ‘Tunney. | abndbers 

| BBONE. A river of Earope, rising in eid 


rotof Mount Furca, nbout five miles lacunae earn SOS 
hescewding in a westerly direction, it eoattn nauraywewet i 
we Viége), in the Valais, the waters of the Monte Rosa und Mont 
jervis, often forming a larger volume than itself, AtSion, or Sitten, 
se cupital of the Valais, it receives the river Sitten; and it continues 
(scouts towards the S. W., through this immense trough between 
be doftiest summits of the Alps, till, at Martigny, it makes « sudden 
bgte, and) flows north-westward to the Lake of Geneva, It ixsues 

tom the south-western extremity of that lake, where the city of 
Josorasciese- pan. its banks, and winding 0° the ®. W., forme hp 
oundary between Savoy and France, Near Chambery, it is diverted 
som its course by the mountains, and suddenly turns, first to the 
4 to meet the Saone at Lyons. Below this 
course almost due 8. to the Medit 


tesdre, from the valley of Savoy, the Ardiche, which hy it on 
ho right tank, and the Durance, from the Maritime Alps. Aftera 
purse of nearly 600 miles, it discharges itself by three mouths into 
heGelf of Lyons. It is the most rapid river in Europe, and the 
(ngest-river in France, though not so long as the Loire. It gives its 
fame toa department, comprising the former provinces of Beaujalois 
pd \Lyonnois; and another department, formed of part of Provence, 
fd bordering on the Mediterranean, has received the name of 
fonthsof the Rhone. It deposits at its mouth so large a quantity of 
oil, that a light-house built on the shore in 1737, is now three miles 
jom the sea. 

RIBBLE, A river of England, which rises in the West Riding of 
lorkshine, crosses Lancashire, by Clitheroe and Preston, and te 











RIDING. A subdivision of «county. Yorkshite is divided tato’ 
bree East, West, and North, Ht 
)RIESENGEBIRGE. (Graxt’s Mocwrarn.) The name gives to 
wat part of tho great Sudetic chain, which, beginning on the borders! 


tins of central Germany. Schneeberge, the highest peak, rises to 
be height of 6370 fect, and the greater Sturmhaube to 5030 foet,, 
'eom the top of the former, Breslau, 70 miles N. E., and Prague at 
carly, the same distance 5. W., are visible. 
situated on the Dwina, or 
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etal houses. Bhan popnielicn te abeut'96,200 See 
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Jakes and bays are sumerous; and the latter afford some good 
harbours. 

RIO BRAVO. Sce Rio vet. Nore. 

RIO COLORADO. See Coronano. 

RIO DEL REY, (Kivo's Riven.) A river of Western Afriea, 
which falls into the Gulf of Benin, is long. 8° 6’ E., 4°30'N., and 
whieh és now sappased to be an arm of the Niger. Niger. 

RIO DEL NORTE. A river of New Mexico, which rises in the 
Sierra Verde, a part of the great chain of the Rocky Mountains, in 
Jat. 40° N., long. 108° W., and, dowing S, and S, E. through New 
Mexico, Durango, Cohahuila, and New Santander, falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico, on its western shore, in lat. 26° N, Incloding its 
meanders, its course is estimated at 2000 miles. Owing to sand-bars 
iw the fiat country, and mountains in the upper part, it ean scarecly 
be considered as navigable; but small boats may ascend as high 
te the presidio de Rio Grande, in the province of Cobabuila, In the 
wanps, it is called the Rio Bravo (savage river) ; but it is generally 
called, in the lower part of its course, Rio Grande, and in New 
Mexico, Rio del Norte. Santa Fe, the capital of that province, is 
situated om a small stream which falls into the Rio del Norte on the 
enstera side, in lat. 36° 16° N., long, 104° 45’ W., at the foot of the 
mountains which divide its head-waters from those of the Arkansa 
and Red River of the Mississippi. 

RIO GRANDE. (Great Riven.) The name of several rivers of 
Brazil, and of two distinct provinces, one in Northern, the other in 
Sevthern Brazil. The latter, distinguished as Rie Grande do Sul 
(Southern Rio Grande), extends along the coast from the provinces of 
Sta. Catherina and San Paulo on the N., to the Plata, bounded 
‘wostward by the Uruguay. It is upwards of 600 miles long and 400 
wide, lying between the parallels of 28° and 36° S., and enjoying # 
temperate,and salubrious climate, It has only since the year 1800 
had « local government; and the southern part, called the Banda 
Oriental (castorn shore), bordering on the Plata, has been the object 
wed theatre of perpetual contention between the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, the Brazilians and the Republic of Buenos Ayres. Up to 
1763, the provincial capital was San Pedro do Sul, commonly called 
Rio Grande from its harbour, which is not in fact a river, but only 
the entrance to the Lagoa dos Patos (Patos Lake), a lake 150 miles 
ity Iength and 35 in breadth. The chief town now is Portalegre ; 
although the former retains its commercial importance, and is the 
great mart of Southern Brazil, Portalegre is situated on the northern 
bank of the Jacuhy or Rio Pardo, which falls into the Inke, 43 
Jeagues N. of San Pedro, and 26 miles from the mouth of the river, 
‘The other chief towns are, Maldonado and Monte Video, which see. 
In the begioning of the seventeenth century, this vast province was 
covered with cattle, notwithstanding the devastation made among the 
id the ounce. Some of the cattle-farms, 

Sazendas, ded over 100 square leagues of 600,000 acres, 
To each three square leagues were allotted 4000 or 5000 head of 
cattle, 6 men, and 100 horses, The cattle bred in this province are 
‘still very namerous ; and the chief exports are hides, charqued beef, 
horns, and borse-hair. There are also immense flocks of ostriches wea 
BRe 
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Ravenna, in contradiatinction to Lombardy, after Charlemagne hid 

wrested the territory of the exarchate from the Lombards, and 

conferred it upon the Roman pontiff. It was bounded by’ the 

Bolognese, the Forrarese, the dutchy of Urbino, and the Adriatic, 
See Ravenxa. 

ROMANIA. A province of European Turkey, comprising’ the 





ancient Thrace and Macedo y the Ottomans called Room-ili, 
‘and hence often written Romeliu, See TORKEY. 

ROME. A city of Italy, formerly the seat of the Roman empire, 
{hid ‘the metropolis of the civilized world; now the chlef city of the 
‘States of the Church, and the metropolis of the Latin Charch. The 
Present city, which occupies a very small part of the ancient site, 
Gates from the close of the fifteenth century, when, under Sixtus IV, 
‘avd his successors, it was almost rebullt. It stands at the foot of 
some low hills, and in @ marshy bottom, on the bunks of the impute 
And scarcely navigable Tiber, about fourteen miles from its mouth, 
‘Surrounded with @ desert and pestilential plain. The only good 
water is brought from a distance by aqueducts; and the city is 
‘scarcely Iess dependent upon foreign supplies than Venice. Scarcely 
‘more than a third of the space within the present walls, a cireuit of 
‘thirtem or fourteen miles, is now inhabited; and not half of the area 
f& safe from the malaria in summer, The Esquiline, the Corlian, and 
‘the Aventine hills are for the most part covered with gardens; the 
Palatine Mount is inhabited only by a few friars and gardeners ; the 
“Capitolive, the Quirinal, and the almost imperceptible rise of the 

Witinal, are partially occupied with buildings. But the most popu 
Jour part of the modern city is situated in the open plain formerly 
called the Camyns Martius; and the famous cathedral of St, Peter's 
‘is sitoated in a hollow between the Juniculine and Vatican bills; on 
‘the other side of the Tiber. The attractions of Rome consist in its 
‘antiquities and its galleries of art, which are inexhaustible; to which 
waay be added, the delicious softness of the climate in winter, which 
recommends it at that season to invalids, Besides St. Peter's and 
“the Vatican, “ a world in themselves,” modern Rome is said to con- 
“tain 300 churches and 300 palaces; of which 65 are recommended 
“to the notice of the visiter, The environs of Rome also present some 
‘Spots of great historic interest and beauty. ‘The modern city is far 
“from being well built, most of the streets being narrow, irregular, 
‘unpaved, and filthy ; and palaces and hovels are strangely blended. 

:pon the whole, though other cities may be far more beautiful, 
: is by common consent admitted to be the most richly picta~ 
JFesue city in the world, the paradise of artists and antiquaries, of 
mooks and friars. But the pageant conceals a melancholy amount 
“of tice and meanness in the upper classes, of vice and poverty in the 

+ The total population is estimated at between 150,000 and 
“160,000 sonls; tho ecclesiastics and religious orders amounting to 
pearly 6000, But it fluctuates greatly at different seasons, Ancient 

Rowe is supposed to have contained & population of 1,200,000. There 
ea brates inhabited only by Jews, who number several thousands. 
‘The English residents are generally numerous; and a Protestant 
place of worship has been established, with the connivance of the 
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Papal authorities, without the walls, Rome stamds in lati 41? b°N, 
Song. 12715" E. 

ROSA, MONTE. Ono of the summits of the Pennine Alps, nett 
to Mont Blano the leftiest mountain of Europe. It fa 
between the Valais and Piedmont, 

ROSCOMMON, A county of Ireland, in the 
baught; bounded on the E. by the counties of 
NE. and N. by Leitrim and Sligo, W. by Mayo, and S. 
by Galway. Its length is about 60 miles ; its 
10 to 37, The only moustains are ut the 
Lough Arrow and Lough Alles, The county 
flat and open, and, though there are extensive 
moo is the county town; but Boyle, on a river of the 
more considerable and thriving. 

ROSETTA, A town of Egypt, upon the Bolbitinie 
Nile, now called the canal of Rosetta. It is a place of a 
trade, but has lately declined. The popalation is 
Among these, in 1819, were about 50 families of 
Greeks, and the Latins have « convent. 

ROSS-SHIRE. One of the most extensive counties 
stretching acrost the peninsula from the Murray Frith 
the Atlantic on the W.; bounded N. by Sutherland, 


Tnyerness. Its length E. and W. is upwards of 70 miles, 
middle i 
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hills afford pasture to numerous herds of black enttle, 
and goats; and the lochs on the coast abound with ash, 
lation of Ross-shire, ineluding Cromarty, is not qui 
chief towns are, Dingwall, Tayne, and Fortress, all 
Res, in Gaelic and Erase, siguilies a promontory; mail 
towns of Ireland, and one in Herefordshire, called 
from their situation. 

ROSTOCK. The principal port and largest town of 
Mecklenburg Schwerin, situated on the river Warnew, eight nile 
from its mouth. =? 

ROTTERDAM. One of the principal commercial cities of Hole 
land, situated on the northern bank of the estuary of the 
Rhine, 20 miles from the ocean, Population between bg) 
60,000. F 

ROUEN. A large and populous city of France, formerly te’ 
capital of Normandy, and now of the department of Lower Sele: 
It stands on the right bank of that river, 46 miles E. of 
has considerable manufactures, and the population is 
between 80,000 and 90,000. 

ROUSSILLON. A province of Old France, lying 
Languedoc, Spain, and the Mediterranean, and 
department of Eustern Pyrenees, 

ROVIGO. A city of Austrian Tealy, the capital of a 
separated from the States of the Church by the Po, 

Polesina, from the cauels by whieh itis interseoted. 
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‘tract, traversed by ime biped the Adige, the Tartaro, the Caspag+ 
naro, and the Po, besides various canals. The city of Rovigo, a 
decayed and unbealthy place, stands on the tto, a navigable 
branch of the Adige. It is the residence of the Mikop teAdrne the 
ancient city of that pame, to the honours of which it has succeeded, 
ds about 15 miles to the eastward, yet far from the coast, ite bay 

been long filled up by the deposits of the Tartaro. 

-ROXBURGHSHIRE. A county of Scotland, extending from the 
English border on the E, and S, E., to Berwickshire and Lauderdale 
‘on the N. and N. W., abd bounded on the S. W. and W. by the 
counties of Dumfries and Selkirk. It is divided into three districts, 
‘Teviotdale, Liddlesdale, and Eskdale, so called from the rivers by 
which they are watered. It abounds with romantic scenery, und is 
finely diversified, The ancient city of Roxburgh, which once ranked 






“as. the fourth among the Scotch burghs, no longer exists: it stood 


‘Rear the confluence of the Tweed and the Teviot. The chief towns 
are, Jedburgh, the county town, Kelso, Hawick, and Melrose. 


Popul 43,660. 

RUBICON. A small river of Italy, which descends from the 
Apesnines, avd flowing across the extreme south-eastern angle of 
Lombardy, between Ravenna and Rimini, falls into the Gulf of Venicn, 
1 was esteemed in ancient times the boundary of Italy und. Cisalping 

jul, 


»RUGEN.. Ax island of the Baltic, opposite to Stralsund on the 
coast of Pomerania, from which it is separated by the Strait of Getlen, 
Tt formerly belonged to Denmark, but has been acquired, with the 
rest of Pomerania, by Prussia. It ubounds with picturesque scenery, 


RUMELIA. See Romants and TURKEY, 

RUNGPORE. The citadel of the capital of Assam. Also, the 
capital of an extensive district of the same name, bordering on 
Bootan and the Brahmapootra, in Bengal. 

RUSSIA. An ewpire comprising a great part of Eastern Europe, 
and the whole of Northern Asia, lying between lat, 88° and 78° 4 
bounded oo the N., by the Arctic Sea; W., by Swedish Lapland, the 
cain Bes Bothnia, Prussia, and Poland; S., by European Turkey, the 
‘Turkey in Asin, the Persian territory, the Caspian, the 

eg Kirguiss Cossacks, and the Chinese empire ; and on 
the E., by the Pacific Ocean. It extends above 11,000 miles in 
length, with an average breadth of nearly 1500 miles, and its super- 
ficial area is 920,000 square leagues, or, according to other estimates, 
more than zanen ar ‘square miles; being the ninth part of terra 
firma and the twenty-ceighth part of the whole globe. The greater 
part of the Russian territory, however, is but the waste land of the 


“elvilied world ; and Asiatic Russia is scarcely habitable. With a 


territory forty-two times the extent of France, it has not double its 
popalatios, nor one-half of its revenue. The subjects of the British 


bends Enropees Russia, ta abont oyrenteea tiuce as largn ms Gread 
Britain and Ireland, and contains, scattered over is immense warkwee, 
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wel move thas dow! “The following ure newt 
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do Archangel. 
:. Yologda. aoe egy alt ee 
$. Olovetz. Beam oy) wh we scene 
31 Simin Se Ney esr 
I. Bastx or tae Barrie. 32, Saratov, > = new 


33. Astrakbap. 

4. Finland, or Government of tonto merit rraed 

Abo Mt. Oreaburg; omy 
orm Boxeve, ~ 


5. Carelia, or Gov. of Wyburg. 
6. Esthoaia, or Gov, of Revel. 


8. St. Petersburg. 
. Courtand, or Gov. of Mittau, 
Samogitia, or Gov, 
of Wilna. 
41. Gor, of Grodno, 
Gor. of Minsk. 
‘Gov, of Pakov. 
. Gor. of Vitepak, or Polotsk, 


TLL, Provinces ov vie Urrer 


Vouia ann Kasa, 47. Tuurida. 
ave) 
ane 4 = sae 
50. Eastern Moldavia." |"! 
st = 
$1. Gov. of Tobolsk. 
62. Gov, of Irkutsk, — 


Lithu. 
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IV. Provexces or THe Oxa, 


2 Orel. 

23. Tula, 

94. Raluge. 

25. Mose 

26. Vladimir, 

a7. Riaxan. 1 OF 
48, Nizoi Novogorod, ST. Armenia, or Gov. 


‘The foundation of the Russian monarchy dates 
century; and the city of Kiev,on the Dnieper, was the Grat expitabat 
the greut-dutchy which was the cradte of the empire, 
the seat of government was transferred to Novogordd p andthe 
extensive province of Moscow was in the tenth contnry ct te ie 
Rassian territory. Descending the Borysthenes, these) barbariass 
pushed their piratical conquests towards the Euxine. Bot, from the 
twelfth to the middle of the fifteenth eeataries, the perpetual Enyasions 
of the Tatars checked the rising power of of the Maser eaten 
tated their territory. ‘The great-dukes of Niadimic and Moscow beontir 
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Asiatic hordes, and their names were upheard in) Western, Europte 
‘The reign of Ivan IV., who acceded to the # in 1533, is the e 
from whieh the Russian greatness dates its tise. To" binl bis’ 

were indebted for the first code of laws, the introductidn:of primting, 
and the use of Gre-arms. | He encouraged English merchants to 
establish a factory at the newly discovered port of Archangelyand, by 
the conquest of Astrakhan, Opened the commerce of the Caspian. In 
his reign also, Siberia was annexed to the Russian territory. Little 
Russia was added tn’ 1644, in the reign of the Czar Michael; White 
Russia in 1772, The Crimiéa, Azov, a purt of Kuban, and) all the 
country between the Duieper, the Bog, the Duiester, and the Black 
Sea, with about 1,500,000 inhabitants, were wrested from the Porte 
by Catherine If. The dukedoms of Lithuania and Courland sug- 
mented the accumulating mass in 1793; and the partition of Poland, 
about two years afterwards, added nearly 3440 square leagues, aod 
about 2,000,000 inhabitants. Georgia was annexed to the Russian 
‘empire in 1801; Pinland, ta 1509; Bessarabia and part of Moldavia 
as far as the Proth, in 1811; the kingdom of Poland, in 1819 and the 
khanats of Erivan and Naktchivan, by treaty with Persia, in 1828, 
The rapid growth of this enormous power is 4 singular political phe- 
nomenon, A few centuries ago, the Russian territory formed only\a 
fourth, part of the present European Russia, and about a seventeenth 
part of the present empire. Ivan LV, tripled the extent of his domi- 
nions. Peter the Great considerably added to them; and to the 
founder of St, Petersburg, the naval power of Russia owes its origin, 
Yet at his death, at the beginning of the last century, he left the total 
population of his dominions little more than fourteen millions; apd at 
the death of the Empress Catherine in 1796, seventy years after, they 
still amounted to only thirty-six millions. But in 1828, the total 
population of the empire was estimated at 62,592,000 souls, of the 
following nations : 





Stavonians . |... 64,800,000 | Esquimaux. + 90,000 
Fins . . . . . 3,000,000] Samoyeds'.. . 1.” 70,000 
Tatars 6 4. . . 2500,000/ Mantchoos. . . . 65,000 
Caveasians. . . . 1,010,000 Indians. . . . - 25,000 
German... . « 500,000] Kamtschadales . . 12,000 
Mosgols . 4. 5 320,000 | Various and unknown 1,000,000 


‘Clesied according to their religious creeds, there were supposed to 
Be, 16,000,000 of Grveks, 6,000,000 of Roman Catholics, 2,700,000 
Latherins and Reformed, 79,000 Armenians, 6000 Jews, 3,300,000 
‘Mohammedans, 700,000 Shamanese, and 210,000 Lamaites, In chen~ 
‘sity of population, even European Russia ranks below Norway and 
Swettes. A very large proportion of the territory consists of vast plaiss, 
denominated steppes, which are adapted only to afford pasturage to 
tho herds that wander over them. The most extensive are: 1. The 
udesert of Petshora, situated between the Dwina and the Petsbora, 
anduextending from the parallel of 63° to the shores of the White 
Sea. This. plaim is interpersed with forests and smal} lakes, asd is 
almost! without inhabitants;.except inthe vicinity ef Archangel, and 
Meson.» 2. The steppe of the Dnieper, incladiag, ) ane peng Sone, 

me 
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tarics, and the Daieper, which flow southward to the Caspian aud 
the Buxioe. Of the other principal rivers, those which Mow north- 
are, the Dvvina, which has its source in the government of 
Vologda, und falls into the White Sea, near Archangel; and the 
Petshora, flowing. hag Taba ORE HF APE me SS 
besides which, the Neva, though comparatively insigoiticant, may 
claim mention xs flowing by the enpital into the Gulf of Finland. The 
‘other rivers flowing south are, the Kama, which rises in Viatka, and 
falls isto the Volga below Kazan; the Don or Tanais, which rises in 
the goverament of Tula, and falls into the Sea of Azor; the Bog, 
which Bows from a take of Podolia, and falls into the Dnieper near 
Otchakov ; und the Dniester, which rises in Galicia, among the Car 


With respect to climate, Eeropean Russia has been divided into 
three. distinct regions ; the cold region north of parallel 60°; the 
temperate, between and 60°; and the warm, to the southward of 
dat. 60° ; but this di has no pretension to strict accuracy, the 
easters part of the country under the same parallel, being often muck 
colder than the maritime. In the central governments of Orel, Tula, 
Boarsk, and Kiev, the climate resembles that of France. The Crimea 
hhas its peculiar climate, and, with the plains of the Danube, hardly 
belongs geographically to Russia, 

‘The Oural mountains, which for more than 1200 miles. separate. 
Barope from Asia, form the eastern boundary of the busin of the 
Volga and the Russian plains. For a description of Asiatic Russia, 
see Cavcases, Casriax, Gronera, and Stiemta. See also Asia, 
Crimea, Kopan, Ourat, Potann, Perensnunc, kc. The whole 
empire bas been computed to contain 1840 cities and towns, 1210 
strong places, and 227,400 villages and hamlets. The only towns of 
considerable size are, St. Petersburg, inhabitants, 325,000 ; Moscow, 
260,000; Warsaw, the capital of Poland, 120,000; Kier, 40,000; 
Sandomir, 50,000; Odessa, 40,000; Riga, 47,000; Tula, 36,000; 
Kaluga, 25,000; Kasan, 60,000; Astrakban, 36,000; Tiflis, 30,000; 
Irkutsk, 30,000; Tver, 10,000, Odessa, Riga, and Archangel, are 
the chief commercial cities besides the capital. Tula has been styled 
the Shetfield of Russia ; at Novogorod” no longer answers to its 
epithet; and Revel, which succeeded to its commerce, is now a more 
considerable place. It is remarkable that almost all the merchants of 
Rassia are foreigners, or of foreign extraction ; her export commerce 
is carried on chiefly in foreign bottoms; her literati are Germans 5 
hor bravest officers, Poles or Cossacks; her literature, religion, amd 
civilization are all exotic. Her sacred language is Greek ; her polite 
language, French; her vulgar language, a compound of Greek, Latin, 

Freoch, and Slavonian. The native population consists of 
oaly two distinct bodies, except the clergy, iz. the nobles and the 
peasants. The great majority of the latter are as yet but little removed 
from the vncivilized and brutish state in which they were left by the 
Rarics and Viadimirs of other days. Yet, the Pole, the Malo-Rus- 
sian, and the Cossack, must vot be confounded with the Muscovite, 
who seems a link between the Calmac or Mongol and the Sarmatian, 
The government of Russia is @ military despotism of a strictly oriental 
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Ammonian oasis, that of Augile, and Zula, the easternmost town of 
Peazan. To the Sof this route, and B. of tho route from Moureoule 


Ni, to Lake Tohad on the 8., but enclosing some fertile wadys, with 
salt-water lakes, and groves of palm and acacia, The Sahara is the 
bame of the desert to the W. of the Bornou route, occupied by the 
‘Tvarick, or Berber tribes, The ancient route is supposed to have 
proceeded from Tegerry, the southern frontier of Feszan,- where 
‘Arabic ceases to be spoken, to Bilma, a chief town of the Tibboos; 
and a privcipal salt-mart for the segro countries; and thence to 
have struck towards the 5. W., by Kisbee, Agdass, a 
Kashoa, or Cassina, in lat. 13°, the emporium of Houssa, 
route from the country of the Garamantes, or Tuarick, achceceen by way 
of the-oases of Gadamis, Ghraat, and Tual, to Kasbna, The Moroceo 
caravans rendezvous at Sigilmessa, or some other town of Tafilet, and 
Proceed thence to Mincina, or Tatta, in the Darah or Draha district 
of the date-country (belled el jereed), From this point we have two 
routes; one leading south-eastward by Taudeyni and El Arawanj to 
y the other by Tisheet to Benoum in Welled Omar, and 
thence to the Senegul. The Sahara, like the great deserts of Persia, 
‘consists of an elevated table-land, which forms the basis of irregular 
ranges of arid, rocky mountains, composed of granite, blackened slate, 
of sandstone, which by their decomposition huve formed the immense 
plains of grave! and sand that are ever encroaching on the fertile 
soil. 

SALAMIS, An island of the Egean Sea, off the southern coast of 
the anciest Attica, opposite to Eleasis; celebrated for a paval conflict 
between the Grecks and the Persians. It took its ¢ from the 
capital. There was an ancient city of the same name on the S..Bj 
coast of Cypras. 

SALONICA (or Savonixt). The ancient Theasalonica, A-city 
ef Earopean Turkey, the capital of « pashalik comprising the greaer 
part ofthe ancient Macedonia, It ranks, in population and import> 
‘vce; as the thied city of Turkey, after Constantinople and Adrianoples 
‘and, in the extent of its commerce, is probably inferior to the capital 
‘only. It stands at the north-eastern extremity of the gulf to which 
it gives name (the ancient Sinus Thermaaicus ); and goods imported there 
are transported over-land into the heart of Germany by three differemt 
roates; through Bosnia; through Bulgaria, by Seres, Sophia, Widia, 
and Osseva; and by Sophia and Belgrade. The city is about five 
‘miles in circuit, und coutains between 80,000 and 90,000 inbabitants, 
ef-whom about half are Turks, and half Greeks, Spanish Jewsy and 
Pranks. The exports are, wheut, barley, maize, cotton, tobacco, wool, 
and timber, the produce of the fertile plains of Macedonia, 

SALOP, See Ssropssme, 

“SALVADOR, ST. 1. The name of the original capital of Brazil, 
mow called Bahia, which see. 2. A city and province of Guatimala. 
8. The capital of the Portugocse settlements in Congo. 4: Oneol 
the Bahama islands, 

SALUZZO. See Prepwonr. 

SALZBURG, A -city and territory of Auzitia, Wee. Saye 
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Grecian archipelago, about 17 miles in circuit, opposite to the mouth 
of the Hebrua, on the coast of Thrace. It was called Samo-Thrace, 
or Thracian Samos, to distingaish it from the Asiatic Samos. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. A groupe of ten islands in the North 
Pacific, discovered by Cuptin Cook in 1778, and named in honour 
‘of Lord Sandwich. They lie between the parallels of 18° 24’ and 
22° 15' N., extending in long. from 154° 54° to 160 24’ W. Their 
native names are, Hawaii (or Owhyhoo), which is by far the largest 
and most important; Muu-t (or Mowee); ‘Ta-hau-ra-we; Moro-ki-ni, 
barren rock; Ra-nai; Moro-kai ; O-a-bu (or Woahoo), the third in 
size and the most fertile; Tauai (or Atovi); 3 and Tawra 
(Pahoora), which last, like: Moro-ki-ni, is a mere rock, the resort of 
Yast numbers of aquatic birds, These islands appear to be the 
summits of a groupe or chain of submarine mountains of volcanic 
character, rising to the height of between 16,000 and 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Hawaii, which resembles in shape an-equila- 
teral triangle, is 97 miles in length, 78 in breadth, and 280 miles in 
circumference ; covering a surface of 4000 square miles. A gradual 
and unbroken ascent Jeads from the sea-shore to the elevated summits 
of its three mountains, which enclose a central valley, the mighty 
crater of this Etna of the Pecific, exhibiting vast tracts of indurated 
Java, with lakes and forests, and totally uninbabited, The greater 
part of the cultivated land is found near the sea-shore, along which 
tho towns and villages of the natives are thickly scattered. The 
population of Hawaii at present, is nbout $5,000. Ma-u-i, to the 
N.E, of Hawaii, consists of two peninsulas, united by a low isthmus ; 
itis about 48 miles in length, 29 miles acrose in the widest part, and 
covers about 600 square miles. Like Hawaii, it is entirely voloanic, 
avd appears to have been produced by the action of two adjacent 
volcanoes. The southern peninsula is lofty, and the highland is steep 
and rugged, exhibiting extinct craters, and frequently indurated 
streams of lava. The population is between and 20,000. 
Is the most populous districts of this island, the American missiona 
ries bave a station; and their labours have boen crowned with the 
most satisfactory and benedcial results. Tu-hnu-ra-we, about 11 
miles in length, and 8 across, appears to have formed part of Ma-u-i, 
to which it is politically annexed. It is low and destitate of calti- 
vation, except a species of course grass, and has but fow settled 
residents. Ra-nai, « compact island, 17 miles in length, and 9 in 
breadth, is separated by a channel only 9 or 10 miles across, from 
the western coast of Ma-u-i, Great part of it is barren, and the soll 
is generally shallow. The inhabitants do not exceed 2000. To the 
E, of Masui, is Moro-kai, & long irregular island, 
of volcanic mountains 40 miles in length and 7 in 
breadth, brokea by numerous deep ravines, with little level land, abd 
consequently few plantations: the inhabitants are estimated at about 
3000. About 25 miles to the W. N. W. is O-a-hu, the most romantic 
and fertile of the whole groupe. Tt is about 46 miles long, and 24 in 
width. Tho whole island is volcanic, and many extinct craters are 
to be seen; but, from the depth of the mould with which they are 
covered, and the trees and shrubs with which they are clothed, 11 
would seem that many uges have elapsed since any irrayion ee 
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thd Motintifins! “Ln. Gomméit with’ Wie" bute" fallin Seals 
they are entirely free’ from every noxious reptile, “i cle, 
‘The duly’ quadrwpeds originally found here were, a small species 
dogs, zatds, and small rats. ‘There are now herd’ of aud 
goats, with a few horses and sheep, Horses, cattle, and outs 
ive well, but the climate is too warm for sheep, except on ‘thé’ 
jing, whieh, on account of the Keenness of the air, are seldom’ 
by the natives, Aquatic fowl and a species of owl are the 
y birds seen wear the shores; but in the mountains therd are 
miimerous species, some of very beautifel plumage, Among these 
are, a iialf yh paroquet of a glossy purple, @ red, yellow, and green 
and & speckled brown bird, whose note resembles that of 
Wie thrush. ‘There are alvo wild geese in the mountains, and docks 
Mi the lagoons near the shore, Among the yegétable productions are, 
bread-fruit tree, the cocoa-nut tree, the plantain, the ohia (a 
of eugenia,), the strawberry, and the raspberry. The natives 
pritcipally on the roots of the escalent arom, which they call 
‘Gn the sweet potato (convoleulus batatas ), called wiira, and on the 
whl or yum. The sugar-cane is indigenous, and grows to & large 
size, but is not much cultivated. Oranges, I 
apples, cucumbers, and water-melons 
thrive well. The French bean, the onlon, the pumpkin, and 
te tabtaye have been added to their vegetables, and, though not 
Félished pas the natives, are caltivated for the purpose of supplying 
the shi 
‘The natives of the Sandwich Islands are of the same faraily as the 
Polynesians of the 8.; und the dialects of Hawaii and New Zealand 
differ ‘chiedy in the nasal sounds of the Iatter. ‘They are in general 
Father above the middle stature, well formed, with fine muscular 
Timbs, open countenances, and features frequently resembling those of 
. Their gait is graceful, sometimes stately, The cbicft 
‘particular are tall and #tout: the greater care taken of them ip 
@ildhood, and their better living, are probably the cause of the 
titrked difference. Their hair is black or brown, strong, and fre 
Quently curly. Their complexion is neither yellow, like the Malay, 
nor red like the American Indian’s, but a sort of olive, and sometimes 
Feddish brown, Their arms and other parts are tatooed ; but, exeept 
if ove of the islands, this is by no means x0 general a» in mnny parte 
Of the Southern Sea, The population of these islands was estimated 
by their discoverers at 400,000, which was probably an exaggerated 
@aleulation, although traces of deserted villages and ubandoned 
@aelosures ure every where to be met with. At present, it does not 
from 130,000 to 160,000, of which 85,000 inhabit Hawail. 
rapid depopulation which hag taken place within the last dfty 
i attributable to the frequent and desolating wars which 
‘marked the carly part of Tamehameha’s reign; to the ravages of a 
pestilence, introduced by foreign vessels, which has twice dvring that 
swept through the islands; to the prevalence, till recently, of 
ide’; and to the destructive consequences of a sanguinary super- 
ffition. The European discoverers of these islands imagined them to 
be an elysium, the appr sativa of which spent their days in unre 
Strained enjoyment. These first impressions were not womatared , Way 
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ia. Rising 
to the No W. and W., and ath 
‘Dorylaum,) by the Poorsek-su (or Thymbrius ), 
repens of Kutaya, it bends northward, and 
: rxine in long. 30° 30° E. 
_ SSANJAR (or Sanoac.) Turkish, a standard. The 
silk is boree before every bey or aga, as the insignin of 
‘bis rank being determined by the number of horse-tails. 
therefore, deuotes a subordinate division of a captaincy or 
i although the title of pasha is sometimes given in courtesy 
sanjak-beys ; and the larger sanjiakats are called pasbaliks. 
“SAN PAULO. | See Pavio. 
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Kho. soil of the valleys and plains is very fértile incor: and: frdit ; 
ind /this island: was one of the Roman granarivs; int was deemed 
fsalubrious. Vet, with all these advantages, the population of ‘the 
ior are sunk io utter ignorance, poverty, und: barbarian. ‘They 
ve the reputation of uniting the rudeness of the mountaineer tothe 
ferocity of the piratn; and the Sards have been denuminated the 
Walays of the Meditorranean. 
SARDIS. An ancient city of Asia Minor, the eapital of the 
[gdiaw kings, which coutinued to be # considerable ‘place undér 
the Romans. It was magnificently situated on one of the roots of 
Mount Twolus, commanding, to the northward, an extensi 
wwerthe valley of the Hermus, and to the S, is a small 
Wethe Pactolus. A miserable village of clay huts, inhabited by 
hexdsmen, whose buffaloes and oxen are pastured in the flowery 
headows of the Pactolus, still bears the name of Sart. The ruins, 
jowentr, are peculiarly grand. They include the coloesal tumulus of 
Wvast Tonic temple of Cybele, a theatre connected with’ 
(tndiam, anda church. Conflagration, earthquakes, the Goth, and 
be Turk, have been the ministers of vengeance that have overthrown 
hercity and the church of Sardis. 
| SARMATIA, In ancient geography, the country lying between 
lhe Vistula on the W., the Euxine on the S., hence called the Sarma: 
imo Sea, nnd the Tanais on the E. ; comprising the greater part of the 
oder Russia and Poland. But the Asiatic Surmatia extended 
E. of the Tanais to Hyrcania, including Albania, Iberia, Colchis, 
Dircaasia, and the adjacent countries N. of the Caspian. ‘The ancient 
Sarmatians were a predatory and warlike race, of whom the moder 
ieee may perhaps be regarded as the descendants or repre: 








is  SARTHE, A river of France, giving name to « department com: 
prising the greater part of the furmer province of Maine, and having 
Le Mans for its capital. The river rises near Mortague in Orne, 
td joins the Maine six miles above Angers. 

/SASKATCHAWINE. A large river of North America, formed of 
lwo bead-streams which have their rise in the Rocky Mouptains; 
(he northere in 62° 60’ N., 116° 20’ W., the southern in 51° Nu, 
114° 16 W. After pursuing very winding courses to the E., they 
unite about 60 miles E. of Hudsov's House, and run north-eastward 
into Lake Winibeg, in lat. 61°45’ N. On its banks are five principal 
factories of the North-west Company. The outlet of Lake Winibeg is 
called Nelson river, which falls into Hudson's Bay, 

SATARA. A city of Bejapoor, the nominal capital of the Mubrntta 
poustry, as the residence of the hereditary Maha-rajah, restored by 
the British to.« pagenat sovereignty after the fall of the Peishwa. °' 

SAVANNA, From the Spanish eadamna. An open tneadow? ér 
pasture-grow prairie, r 

SAVANNAH. A river of the United States, separating South 
Garvlina from Georgia, and running south-castward into the Atiantic, 
Tis wavigeble for large vessels to the town of Savannah, situated on 
is somth-weet bank, 17 miles from its mouth; the principal port and 
commercial town of Georgia. Boats ascend 340 miles higher to the 
town of Augusta. 
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i= Mountains, being for the most part proprietors of the sail they culti- 
fe Yass av richer and more industrious than tote of dhe lai. ‘Those 
districts are in the practice of annually migesting, at the 
of omirney to Piedmont, France, "or even Germany, where they 
jae their respective trades, returning in the spring to attend to the 
. ‘Though very poor, the condition of the peas 
by no means abject or miserable. The land being much 
|, most of them possess a little plot of ground sufficient to sup- 
iy their families with potatoes, their priscipal food. The numerous 
qe Billo herds and 1 flocks are tended chiefly by women or girls, who ure 
seeu busily employed, knitting, platting straw, or spinaing wool 
| Grax with the primitive distal. Almost every article of dress worn 
br the peasant, is of domestic manufacture, ‘The wool is dressed and 
seen ‘by themselves, and woven by the village weaver. The flax is 
dressed and spun by themselves, and woven in the neighbours 
; and itinerant tailors and shoomakers make the clothes und 
fF shocs-of the peasantry, under their own roof, as was the practice in 
© some districts of England a hundred years ago. The walnut is the 
plying oil, not only for home consumption, but 
exportation to Geneva and France. The kernels are crushed 
ill into a paste, from which the oil is extracted by pressure; 
whieh the paste is dried into cakes called pain amer, which are 
children and poor people, The Savoyards are well made, 
features are frequently handsome and rather delicate; but, 
fo poverty and deficient nourishment, they have generally @ 
complexion and a famished look. They are lively, loquacious, 
of noisy mirth, but far more devout than their French neigh- 
7 and their curés, who have considerable influence, are for the 
part of exemplary character. The priest of the village is the 
, and teaches the peasant children to read without 
. It is perhaps owing to this circumstance, that French 
is spoken with greater correctness by most of the Savoyards, than it is 
‘hy the peasantry of France. Though the church service is of course 
performed in Latin, the sermon and examinations in the Catechism are 
always in French, and in a familiar style. ‘The patois of the nntives is 
#® mixture of French, Swiss, and Italian, or something between the 
‘three; and such is the character of the country, Its ancient inhabi- 
tants, the Allobroges, were a Celtic race. Upon their eubjaceiion We by 
the Romans, their coantry was annexed to the province of Gallia Nar 
Sonensie; and in the fifth century, it formed part of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, which, in the tenth, became subject to the German empe- 
ror, See Aurs and Sanpista. 

\SAXONY. A modern kingdom of Europe, comprising part of the 
old circle of Upper Saxony, between the Prussian States on the N. 
and E., Bohemia oa the S., and, on the W., the petty German States 
bordering on the Rhine. The range of the Erzegebirge, extending in 
a long line from S. W. to N.E., forms the frontier on the side of 
Bohemia. These mountains, steep on the Bohemian side, decline in 
gente undulations on the Saxon side, giving rise to the two Elsters 
and the two Muldas, flowing northward into the Elbe. The latter, 
which is the principal and only navigable river of Saxony, enters the 
kingdew on the south-eastern frontier from Bohemia, wm towray, Ws 
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Austria, together with the regal title; instewd of that of cléevir.” 
Penutt, however, was disastrous to Saxony, which became the Sent of 
| (rato 1813; und the overthrow of Napoleon aoe the kpolintion Of 
‘his t00 faithfal ally by the Vienna Congress, Presta prevtine 
t Sppestavay scabscay eccspovat or the ceusioasextoreor trea ts Wega 
» Ade at that congress, ‘With these have been incorporated the printh- 
| Palitées view to thonorth of the dutehy of Anhalt, and west of the Elbe 
| mbth the Havels forming altogether a compact territory of 9830 square 
| amillés, with @ population of rather more than « million, ‘This large 
Provinceis\now divided into the governments of Magdeburg, Merse- 
burg, and Erfurt. With the exception of part of the Hartz range in 
hele W. corner, it i# almost entirely a level country. Magdeburg is 
the principal town. ‘The ‘chief towns of the kingdom of Saxony are, 
Dresden, the capital; Leipsig; Meissen, on the Elbe; Bautzen, the 
capitil ‘of Upper Lusatia; Freyberg, the chief town of the 
Dirge; and Chemnitz, or Kemnitz, on a river of the same nat 
incthe circle of Erzegebirge. Sec Drespex, Euur, Lrista, MAGpE- 
BURG, and Passi. 
e@SCANDINAVIA. ‘The name given to the groupe of countries 
north of Germany, comprising Denmark, Sweden, abd Norway. The 
Purest form of the old Scandinavian language, the parent of the 
Sweilish avd other dialects, is the Icelandic, 
SSCHAFPHAUSEN. A Protestant canton of Switzerland, border- 
dng én Sunbin, and taking its name from its chief town, situated oo 
the Rhine. It comprises an area of only 170 square miles, with & 
population of about $3,000, and contains no other town of considera 
tion! ‘The capital owes its trade and its importance to its situation, 
aoa league above the celebrated Falls of the Rhine, which renders 
imnecessary to land here the cargoes descending the river. 
SCHELDT. A large river of the Netherlands, rising in the French 
department of Aisne, and flowing northward by Cambray and Deouin 
toeValencieanes, where it becomes navigable. It then inclines to 
the NJE., passing by Condé and Tournay ; then torning nearly due 
Ni) passes Oudenarde, and, on reaching Ghent, is joined by the Lys, 
From Ghent it winds slowly to Antwerp, where, being swelled into a 
wille "river; it divides into two branches, both of which discharge 
themselvessinto the German Ocean. The Dutch have always been 
wl the navigation of this river, as interfering with the commerce 
©SCHWARTZBURG. ‘The name common to two small Germiun 
principalities, distinguished as Schwartzburg Radolstadt and Schwartz. 
duty Sondershauven ; 40 named from the chief towns, The town of 
Redolstadt is situated on the Saale, 22 miles 8, E, of Erfurt, and con- 
talus about 4000 inhabitants. The population of the whole county i 
under 60,000." Sondershausen, situated on the Wipper, 27 miles N. 
of Erfurt, contains about 3000 inhabitants, and its territory about 
48}000; ‘The area of the whole is 1166 square miles; the total popu- 
lation: about 108,000; the total revenue of the two princes about 
£64,000; and their standing army 1000 men. Yet, each principality 
tins its cabinet, its treasury, its courts of Judicature, and other mimic 
prerogatives of royalty; and both princes are memivers of the Ger- 
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AVONIA. See Stavonta. 
TLAND. The northers division of the island of Great Britain, 
slso North Britain, consisting of three peninsular natural divi- 
ens middle, and southern. The northern part is almost 
{ separated from the middle division by a chain of 
ing in a transverse line from the Moray Frith on the N. E. to 
‘inne on the S. E, It consists, for the most part, of an 
k and dreary highlands, with some fertile districts towards: 
m and eastern coasts. The middle division, which Is traversed 
Grampian ranges, is separated from the southern by the Friths 
‘hand Clyde, and the Great Canal which now connects the two 
©. These two divisions form the ancient Caledonia. The 
part of Scotland, distinguished by the Romans bic the 
of Valentia, and included between the Vallum Adriani and the 
Antonini, extends from the Friths of Forth and Clyde on the N. 
Solway Frith, which divides it from Cumberland on the 8. W., 
‘less determinate boundary, formed by the rivers Esk, Lark, 
+ and Tweed, separates it from Northumberland on the S. and 
‘The superficial area of the whole is computed at 25,620 square 
exclusive of the islands, which comprise 4,224 square miles. 
this a very large part is occupied with lakes and rivers; and 
00,000 of acres, only 2,600,000 are arable ; about the same por- 
+ meadow land, and between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 are 
ivated. The extreme length, from Cape Wrath in Sutherland 
Mull of Galloway in Wigtonshire, is nbout 280 miles. ‘The 
st breadth, from Applecross in Ross-shire to Peterhead “in 
censhire, is 147 miles; but, in some parts, it does not exceed 36 
It is now divided into $3 counties, as under, 


Norrnerx Scor.ann, Five Counties. 








and part of Inverness)... Dingwall. Tain. Fortrose. 
Muppte Division, Thirteen Counties. 

fess we we es Rnverness, 

(formerly included in Moray) . Nairn. 

or M re... Elgin, 

(part formerly in Moray). . Banff. 

len. 2 wk ks. Aberdeen. 

dine, or The Mearns » + Stonehaven. Inverbervie. 





for Angus. . + + + + +2 Abroath: Brechin, 








Clackmanoan, Alloa, 

Perth. 

Inverary. Campbelltown. 
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Sourserx, Fifteen Counties. 
Dumbarton, or Lenwox . . . 


Stirling - . 6 + ee 


Linlithgow, or West Lothian. 
Edinborgh, or Mid Lothian. - 
Haddington, or East Lothian 
Berwkk >. Se 
Roxburgh, or Teviotdale 


Selkirk Rec 
Peles 6.5 se a 
Lanark, or Clydesdale. . 
Heahew 20. os ee 
Byers 5 ee, Cee ee 
Wigton, or West Galloway. 
Kirkeudbright, or East Galloway 
Denia” oS. eee 


In 1501, the total population of Scotland was only 1,652,400; 
1811, it was 1,865,900; in 1821, it had risen to 2,135,300; and at Oe 
last census, it was 2,365,807. Of this popalatios, about balf are ie 
claded in the southern division, and balf in the two others; bat the pope 
lation of the four most northera counties and the Shetland and Orkeey 


population ; next, 
Perth, Dunfermline, Kilmaraock, Inverness, Falkirk, Dumfries, 
Montrose. No other town contained ® population of 10,000 im ISL 
In the northern division, the only streams that claim notice are, Gt 
Naver, the Thurso, and the Beauly. In the middle division rise te 
Tay, one of the largest rivers of Scotland, the 

Clyd 
Annan, the Liddal, 
celebrated for their picturesque seevery. The hight 
‘occupy more than one half of Scotland, are formed by soveral 
ranges of mountains, The Cheviot or Tiviot Hills, which rum 
the Northumbrian border, traverse Roxburghshire from Ey to 
forming continuous chain with those in the south-westera region 
Scotland, Some of these hills attain an elevation of between 
and 4000 feet. Cheviot-top, in Roxburghshire, is 2682 feet; Hartéell, 
in Dumfries, 8300 feet; and Cafrnsmuir, in Kircudbright, 
4000 feet. A long chain, commencing near Dumbarton, stretches ina 
north-easterly direction to the neighbourhood of Brechin, and i 
broken by the Forth and the Tay into three divisions, demominated 
the Lennox, the Ochil, and the Sidlaw Hills, omen ie 
(including the Mons Grampius of Tacitus) extends from 
in Dumbartonshire, to Stonehaven in the county of Mearns, while ® 
branch shoots off into the shires of \uverness und Band. In this 
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chain, Ben Lomond rises to the height of 3260 feet; Ben Ledi, 
3009; Ben More, 3003; Ben Lawers, 4018; Ben Voirlich, 3300; 
Ben Gloe, 3725; and Loch-na-garaidh and Ben-na-muichduidh, 
constantly covered with snow, are not less than 4000 feet, Among 
the other most remarkable mountains are, Ben Cruachan, in Argyle~ 
shire, 3390 feet; Ben Wyves, in Rosshire, 3720 fect; and Ben Netix, 
‘im Inverness-shire, the loftiest mountain in Great ‘in, 4870 feet 
above the sea. These mountains are chiefly of primitive formation, 
and are rich with iron ore and other mineral treasures. The iron- 
works at Carron, near Falkirk, are the largest in Europe, furnishing 
employment to 2000. people; and from all the various works in 
Seotland, above 30,000 tons of iron are annually extracted. Coal is 
abundant in the southern and middle districts. Limestone, freestone, 
Sandstone, slate, jasper, rock-crystal, and many of the gems are 
found in v: of the country. The manufactures of Scotland 
were, prior to the middle of the last century, insignificant ; but since 
then, a spirit of commercial enterprise has been introduced, nod 
almost every species of manufacture is now carried on with activity, 
Ship-building also forms av important branch of national industry. 
In the time of Cromwell, the shipping of Scotland consisted of only 
98 vessels, carrying 2724 tons, and 18 barks. The number belonging 
to the different ports now amounts to about 2500 vessels. The most 
considerable branch of the commerce of the eastern ports, is with 
Archangel und other parts of Russia and the shores of the Bultic, 
Leith trades also with the Mediterranean, The commerce of the 
‘Western coast centres in the Clyde; and from Greenock, a constant 
intercourse is carried on with the West Indies, the North American 
colonies, the United States, and South America. The Legros ot 
‘Scotland consists of two distinct races, differing in manners, languay 

‘and character as widely as many distinct nations; the Highlanders 
who are a Celtic race, speaking the Gaelic dialect, which is closely 
related to the Erse ; and the Lowlanders, called Saxons by the Gaelic 
race, who speak the corrupt English known under the name of 
Scotch, ‘These are the proper Scotch, or North Britons, the hardy, 
enterprising, and industrious race who are to be found, in quest of 
fortune or employment, in all quarters of the globe. ‘The established 
religion of Scotland is the Protestant, on the Presbyterian model, 
established by an act of the Scottish parliament in 1696, and secured 
by the treaty of Union with England, In the metropolis and on the 
eastern coast, the Episcopalian dissenters are numerous: they are 
estimated at upwards of 40,000, having six bishops and seventy 
clergymen. Besides these, the Presbyterian dissenters, formerly dise 
tinguished as burghers and antiburghers, but recently united under 
the title of the United Secession, now mamber more than 400 con- 
Eregations. The Congregational dissenters have of Inte years been 
rising into numerical importance, There are Roman Catholic churches 
im most of the principal towns, and that religion still prevails in the 
highlands of the northern parts. At the time of the Union with 
England in the reign of Queen Anne, the ancient constitution of 
Scotland was superseded ; und in the parliament of the United 
Kingdom, the Scots nobility are represented by sixteen peers, elected 
every parliament, Scotland has four universities, viz. Baboharga, 
St. Andrew's, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. ‘The medical schoo\ of Faia 
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Atlantic; divided by the Appody from the province of Rio Grande do 
Norte on the E.; bounded on the W. by that of Piauhy, and 8. by 
Pernambuco. It extends about 90 leagues E. and W., and 90 from 
IN. to S. Scara, the capital, is a more village, without commerce ; 
and the population of the province does not exceed 200,000 souls, 

SEBOO. Or Sunv. A river of Morocco, which rises in the Atlas, 
and, fowing westward, traverses the province of Fez, passing within 
‘#ix miles of the capital, and receiving the Wed-el.juhor, which flows 
‘through that city: it aMerwards waters the great plain of Mamora, 
forming the southern boundary of the province of El Ghurb, and of 
| ‘the jurisdiction of the basha of Tetuan, and falls into the Atlantic 
at Mumora (or Maheduma). 
| SEE. _ The seat of episcopal power; the diocese of a bishop. 

SEGISTAN. Written also Seorsran, Swivran, and Seommran. 
| A province of Eastern Persia, sapposed to be the Sacastiana of ancient 
p Brosrephy, and to be the same us the country called Zabalistan, It 
| is bounded, N. by Khorasan and Candahar ; W. by the Great Desert 
| and Kerman ; 8. by Beloochistan; and E, by Afghanistan. It is 
| eraversed from E. to W. by the great river Heirmund, or Helmund, 
| which empties itself into the lake of Zerah, The chief towns are, 
| Jellalabad, Dergasp, Dooshak, and Nuswarabad. With the exception 
| of the valley of the Heirmund, which varies from one to two miles in 
breadth, the whole country consists of arid plains. It is supposed to 
j 
| 
| 








have been in former times more fertile and better peopled, but the 
sands borne by the southern winds from the deserts of Mekran and 
Beloochistan, have overspread the cultivated soil, and reduced it 
almost to desolation. The adventures of Jemshced and Rustom, the 
heroes of Persian romance, are often laid in this province, which, 
“Wegether with that of Kerman, formed the seat of a powerful 
movarthy. It is now divided among a nomber of petty independent 


SEGO. The capital of Bambarra, a kingdom of Western Aftica, 
where Mungo Park first come in sight of the Niger, which flows 
through the city. See Bamsanna. 

SEIGNIOR, GRAND, The title given by Europeans to the 
‘Ottoman Sultan or Emperor, whose proper title is Padishab, 

SEIKS. A powerful sation or warlike sect of Hindoos, occupying 
the Punjanb and part of Moultan. Their origin as a sect is to be 

back to the reign of the Emperor Baber, when the doctrines 
of Nannuk, their founder, first obtained celebrity, Under the tenth 
of bis successors, they began to provide for their growing numbers by 
Inying the neighbouring districts under contribution ; and in the reiga 
of Aurungzebe, they had become the scourge of the north-westera 
provinces as a desperate banditti. Though repeatedly checked by 
defeat and dispersion, and by the death of their successive leaders, 
they bave constantly rallied, and at present form an independent 
nation under their Maharajah, Runject Singh, whose sovereignty 
‘extends from the Suttle} to Candahar, having Lahore for its capital. 
‘The once fertile and populous region which it comprises, now contains, 
on & surface of nearly 70,000 square miles, & scattered population not 
‘exceeding, it is supposed, 4,000,000 of souls, Runject Singh is, 
however, very rich, and has a well disciplined brigade of ‘kang, 
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under Ruropean oficers and the Seiks, who are 
the British power in India, serve as an important 

more turbulent moslem of Afghuaistan. ‘The doctrines of 
called Kirrent, are a mixture of Islamism atid 


RE, 
SEINE. One of the four great rivers of France. Rising in 
mountains of Burgundy, it first Gows northward 
to Troyes, in the department of the Aube, Having 
river, it turns to the W., and is joimed by the Ye 
then, bending more to the northward, at Chareat 
Pp it receives the Marne from the E. At 
s from 300 to 600 fect in width, It now 
course to the N. W., soon receiving the Oise on 
afterwards the Eure om its left; and passing 
itself into the English Channel ‘at Havre de G 
estimated at about 400 miles, Though its vob 
than that of either the Loire or the Garonne, 
that of the Rhone, it is more important than any 
for the purpose of internal navigation, its course 
part through a flat country, and it communicates 
several other rivers to the N, and S. Vessels of considerable 
ascend to Roven, and boats to Troyes. The 
is the smallest in the kingdom, but comprises the capital, 
this, the river lends its name to the departzents of Seine aed Mart 
in Champagne, Seine and Oise, and Lower Seine, the atta come 
prising the north-eastern part of Normandy bordering on the 
‘The ancient name of the Seine was Scquma, and it separated Celtic 
from Belgic Gaul. 


A river of Siberia, rising in Mongolia, and fowiog 
to N. W. though the overoment of Thay i into Lake 
‘The town of Selenginsk is seated on its right bank, mot very 
far from its mouth, and was formerly important as a mart of the 
Chinese trade ; but it has of late years declined ; and the grand mart 
between Irkutsk and Kinkbta is now 70 tiles above Selenginsk, 
where the flourishing town of Verchney Udinsk has 
ruin, The bank: i 
pletaresqua, consis 
SELEUCIA. 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Cilicia, which received their Tappan 
honour of Seleucus Nicator, The most important was Seleuca ad 
‘Tigridim, in Mesopotamia, on the western bank of the Tigris, about 45 
miles to the N. of ancient Babylon, to the honours of which # 
succeeded. It was the capital of the Macedonian conquests in 
Asia, and the seat of the Seleucidan dynasty, Many a 
fall of their empire, it retained the character of a Sncetan oe 
colony, und is said to have contained 600,000 governed by 
senate of 300 nobles. It was taken by the Romans in the reign 
Marcus, and given up to pillage and conflagration, when 300,000: 
the inhabitants are stated to hare been massacred. From this. 
it never recovered ; and Ctesiphon succeeded to it a8 a capital, 
Bacpan. 
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SELKIRK, or Seuxtnxsmmen. A county of Scotland, the greater 
part of which was formerly occupied by the royal forest of Etterick, 
‘and was reserved by the Scottish monarchs for the pleasures of the 
chase. The oak woods are now almost entirely cut down, and the 
county is chiefly sepported by its breed of sheep. It extends only 
aboot 24 miles from E. to W., and from 8 to 15 N. and S.; being 
bounded, W. and N., by Peebles; E., by Berwick; 8. E. and S., by 
Roxburgh ; 8. W., by Dumfries, It is the Jeast populous of ull the 
Scottish counties, containing fewer than 7000 inhabitants, and the 
increase of population during the last ten years has been only two per 
cont. The rivers Exterick and Yarrow, by which it is watered, 
unite @ little above the town of Selkirk, a small place with about 
1500 inhabitants ; they afterwards fall into the Tweed. 

SENA. A Portuguese settlement in Eastern Africn, about 247 
miles up the river Zambezi, 17° 30 S., long. 35° 16 E, ‘The 
captaincy to which it gives name, extends along the coast between 
the parallels of 15° and 20° $,; and about 120 leagues inland, com- 
prising a surface of 3600 square leagues. It is bounded eastward by 
the sea; S. by the mountains of Sofala, its boundary passing through 
the kingdoms of Quiteve and Baroe, and afterwards skirting the 
empire of Monopota to the vicinity of Chicova on the W.; while the 
river Zambezi and the Lapata chain form the northern boundary, 
separating the captaincy from the territory of the Maravi Caffres. 
The European and Mulatto population, in 1806, scarcely exceeded 
500 souls, of whom the adults formed 194. This included all the 
capitated inhabitants of both sexes in the three towns of Quillimane 
(tho port of the Zambezi), Sena, and Tata (a settlement 60 leagues 
above Sena); and the stations of Zumbo and Manica. The latter is 
the great gold mart, 20 days inland, where an annual market is held, 
at which gold and ivory are bartered for Surat cloth, coarse silks, 
and iron, The slaves of the colony amounted to nearly 22,000, but 
of these a large portion wi «ployed, owing to the gross mis- 
maragement und neglect wl ave occasioned the depression and 
almost rain of this once important colony. 

SENEGAL. A river of Western Africa, which has its sources in 
@ groupe of mountains a short distance to the N. W, of Teembo in 
Foota Jallon, in lat, 10° 10 N., long, 11° 18' W., not far from those 
of the Gambia and the Rio Grande, Near its source, it is known 
wnder the names of Ba Fing and Bu Leo, which signify respectively 
black river in the Poola and Mandingo Innguages. It runs at first 
from N, to 8.; but, after passing at a le distance to the S. of 
‘Teembo, bends towards the W. Ata place called Tafalisga, it receives 
the Fulemme, (small river), its prineipal tributary, which has its 
source in the same mountains, in lat. 10° 20' N., long. 11° W., and, 
flowing northward, divides the country of Bambook from Boadoo, 
‘This river, during the rainy season, may be navigated by vessels of 
60 tons, About eight leagues abore the mouth of the Falemme, the 
French East India Company had a fortified factory at Galam, the 
rains of which are still to be seen. About 16 leagues higher up, is 
the cataract of Feloo, the boundary of the French vavigation, The 
whole breadth of the river is crossed by a rocky ledge, and during 


the dry sunsonsy the ed ofthe river ia nearly dry; bat when the rele. 
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bats, « church, barracks, and a hospital, of wretched construction, 
asd a fort of no strongth, The situation is, moreover, extremely 
wohealthy, and the island has no fresh water, The population of the 
island in 1801 was 10,000 persons, of whom only 300 were whites 
und free people of colour, the remainder being slaves. ‘The mouth 
‘of the Senegul is obstructed by a very formidable bar of sand. On 
account of the swell upon it, vessels drawing more than eight feet of 
‘water canoot pass with safety, and the sinallest craft require a pilot. 
For some distance within the bar, the ascent of the river is to the N., 
the right bank being formed by u narrow strip of sund only 100 
fathoms broad, and destitute of all vegetation, which has evidently 
‘been thrown up by the conflict of the waters. The most favourable 
time for’entering the river is from April to June, when the winds 
blow from the S. The most dangerous is from September to Decem- 
ber, when strong easterly winds meet the current, and cause a heavy 
sarf. The trading boats leave St. Louis in July, to ascend to Galam, 
where they do pot arrive till October. When the waters begin to 
fall, the boats descend, and reach St. Louis in 15 days. 

SENEGAMBIA. The same given by modern geographers to the 
countries on the western coast of Africa, comprised between the 
parallels of $° and 18° N., and watered by the great rivers Senegal, 
Gambia, and Rio Grande. The following are the principal divisions, 

Yolof country, Including the kingdoms or states of Cayor, Sin, 

‘Salum, Brack (or Wal), and Waimkrore, 

Foota Toro. E. of the Yolof country. 

Foota Bondoo. E. of Foota Toro and Woolli, and 8. of Galam, 

Kajaaga or Galam. On the Senegal. 

Bambook. E. of the Falemme, and S. of Galam, 

Kasson. E. of Kajaaga, 

Mandingo pouate, Including Woolll, on the northern bank of 


Jallonkadoo, or country of the Jallonkas. 
Foota Jailon, or kingdom of Teembo, 

The whole of this region, proceeding eastward from the const, pre- 
sents threo distinctly marked divisions, ‘The first, which is 36 leagues 
broad opposite to Arguin, and narrows to the 8. till it terminates on 
the coast at Cachao, is a fat, sundy tract, almost without stones, and 
exposed to the most intense heats that are known in any part of the 
globe. The second, which is 40 leagues wide, and ends at the 
mouth of the Rio Nunez, consists of a sail half sandy, half argile 
Jaceous, very smooth, and almost without stones. The third, extend- 
ing as far us the first terrace of the mountains, is 60 leagues broad, 
terminating at the river of Sierra Leone, ‘The soil ia argillaceous, 
hilly, and stony, From this line, which, as it runs N., curves 
towards the W., the country is mountainous for the distance of 10° 
from W. to E, The mountains rise in parallel terraces, forming 
chains, which increase in height ax they advance towards the S., oF 
as they appronch the meridian of 7° W., becoming lower further 
eastward. They attain their greatest elevation between the parallels 
of 8° and 10°, where the Niger bas its source in a mountain 1600 
feet above the Atlantic, The sources of the Senegal, Gambia, and 
Rio Grande, are @ little wbove the parallel of 10°, The dectivitg af 
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‘means of such extent. The proper name is Ethiopia, Little is known 
‘with certainty of either the country or its inhabitants. 

SERAMPORE. Srt-Ram-rorr. A Danish settlement on the 
‘western bank of the Hooghly, 12 miles N. of Caloutta. The terri- 
tory, which was obtained from the reigning Nabob by the Danes 
about the year 1676, as the site of their factory, extends about a 
mile along the river by half a mile in breadth, It is principally 
distinguished as the residence of the associate Baptist Missionaries, 
‘whose achievements as oriental translators have excited the admi- 
ration of Europe. There are several other places of the same name 
in India; 20 called after the demigod Ram, 

SEREGIPPE. A province of Brazil, taking its name from the 
river by which it is intersected, upon which the capital, S, Christo- 
vam, also called Seregippe, was first establivhed. It extends al 
‘the eastern const from the mouth of the Rio Real, in lat. 11° 38 S., 
to that of the San Francisco, in lat, 10° 68'S,, an extent of about 
28 lengues, with an average breadth of about 40 leagues. The 
surface is generally flat, sterile, and stony, deficient in water, and 
‘with no good port, It has but few settlements, and is one of the 
Jeast attractive or valuable portions of Brazil, although it lies 
between two of the most important provinces; Bahia on the §,, and 
Persambaco on the N. The present town of Seregippe stands on a 
small elevation near the river Paramopama, an arm of the V; 

18 miles from the sea, Small craft ascend to it, and take in sugar 
and cotton. The most considerable settlement is Estancia, on the 
Phaky, which falls into the Rio Real, five leagues from the sea, 

‘ERES. A considerable town of Roumelia, 45 miles N. E, of 
hoes which see. 

SERETH. A river which rises at the foot of the Carpathian moun- 
taies, and passing by the town of Austrian Galicia to which it gives 
same, falls into the Danube at Brailow. 

SERINAGUR. The capital of Gurwal, in Northern India. The 
name is sometimes applied to the province, See GuRWAL. 

SERINGAPATAM. The capital of Mysore, under Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Sultaun. It was taken by storm by the British forces in 
1799. See Mysore, 

SERT. The name still borne by that part of the African const 
bordering on the Syrtic Gulf. Also, the modern name of Tigrano- 
certa, the ancient capital of Tigranes, in Koordistan, 

SERVIA. A province of European Turkey, the Msia of 
‘ancient geography ; bounded on the E. by Bulgaria, N. by Hungary, 
W. by Bomia, and 8. by Albania, It extends about 190 miles in 
Jength, and 100 in breadth, its superficial extent being estimated at 
19,000 square miles. The Turkish subdivision is into the four sanjia- 
kats of Belgrade, Semendria, Novibasar, and Kratow, The 
large towns are, Belgrade, the capital, situated nt the confluence of 
the Save and the Danube; Semendria, the residence of the ancient 
Servian kings, situated on the Danube, 20 miles 8. E, of Belgrade; 
and pees inae: 1 fortified city, on the Morawa, which stands in the road 

to Hungary by way of Sophia and Belgrade, 
ry ‘other places are mere villages, meanly built and ill peopled. 
‘There are, however, spread over the country many anclen\ weniger. 
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importance, and, on the dismemberment of the khalifate of Soniors, 
Decame the seat of an independent sovereignty extending over 
‘western half of Andalusia, It stands on the Gaadalquiver, in 4 
amidst of @ rich and, to the eye, boundless plain, which is subject to 
inundation. Vessels drawing more than ten feet water are obliged to 
ond and upload eight miles below Seville, and large vessels stop at 
‘San Lucar, at the mouth of the river. Although the city hus greatly 
declined from its former splendour and commercial importance, it ix 
‘still a considerable place, containing a population of between 90,000 
and 100,000 souls. ‘The chief exports are, wool, goat-skins, liquorice, 
and oil; the chief manufactares, silks and snuff. The latter is a 
government monopoly. Most of the silks now worn by the inhabi- 
tants are said, however, to be of French manufacture, The province 
or kingdom of Seville, as it ix still styled, has w superficial extent 
of 9500 square miles, and & population of about 800,000. The chief 
towns, besides Seville, are, Cadiz, Exija, Xeres, Ossuna, and the port 
‘of Algesiras. See Axvauusia and Capiz. 
SEVRE, The name of two rivers in France, one of which falls 
into the Loire near Nantes, and the other into the sea below Marance. 
ers, the department of Deux Stvres takes its name, 
third of the old province of Poitou, and having for 
Niort on the Sévre (Niortaise). It lies between the 
departments of Maino et Loire, Charente, and La Vendée. See 
Porrow. 






SHAMO, The name of the great desort, otherwise oe ae 
Cobi, which, after stretching across Chinese Tatary, separates the 
‘Chinese and Russian empires. It is stated to be 2000 miles in length, 
but not of correspondent breadth. 

SHANNON, The principal river of Ireland. Taking its rise in 
‘Lough Lean, in the county of Leitrim, near the northern extremity 
of the island, it flows slowly southward, separating the provinces of 
Leinster and Connaught, and spreading into several large Jakes, till, 
near Limerick, it bends to the west, and soon expands into a large 
‘extoary opening into the Atlantic. For the last 16 miles of its course, 
it & 10 miles in breadth, and from 20 to 30 fathoms in depth, being 
navigable for ships of the greatest burden nearly to Limerick, and for 
smaller vessels during almost its whole course of 200 miles, It 
receives about thirty smaller rivers, and waters ten counties, 

SHAT-UL-ARAB, (Boundary of Arabia.) The name givea by 
the natives to the united waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, See 
Bornnares, 

SHEBA, The ancient name of a kingdom of Abyssinia, probably 
foanded by Sabean Arabs, or Ethiopic Jows. See Sama. 

SHEHR. In Turkish, a city; as Ak-shebr, white city; Allab- 
shehr, city of God, &o, 

SHELLIFF. The most considerable river of Algiers, It rises in 
the Numidian Atlas, at a place called Sebbeine Ain (seventy fountains). 
At rst, its course is towards the E. and N. E., till it expands into the 
Titteri Gewle or Lake of Titteri. On issuing from this Inke, it dows 
northward to Seedy Ben Tyba, @ little below the ancient Medea, 
where it suddenly bends towards the west, being turned from ite 
course by the maritime chain of hills, It now runs along « larerh 
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SHIRWAN, or SHERVAN. A province of the Caucasian 
isthmas, bordering eastward on the Caspian, bounded on the north 
and east by Georgia and Daghestan, and on the south by the Koor, 
‘which separates it from Ghilan and Adjerbijan. ‘The northern part 
consists of an extensive, well watered, and wooded plain, enclosed 
by the mountains that extend towards the sea near Derbend. The 
eastern extremity forms stretching into the 

the port of Baku. A military line of 
from Baku to Derbent 
and Kislar; and another line is formed, which stretches from Baku 
to Sabum-Kale oo the Black Sea, A high range of mountains tra~ 
verses this province from N. W, to S. E,, dividing the plain of the 
‘Koor from that of the Terek. Shirwan was annexed to the Persian 
‘empire by Shah Ismael in 1500, and continued subject to that power 
till the decline of the Sef dynasty. The Russians have long obtained 
possession of the sea-coast, but the mountainous part of the interior 
Femains in the hands of the chiefs of Leaghiatan, 
2. The margin of the sea or of any large water, We speak 
‘of the coast of a country, the shore of a sea. The word is generally 
‘understood of land that affords a landing-place ; hence, to put on shore 
is to land. The sea-shore has been technically divided into three por 
tions; that part of the strand or beach declining towards the sea, 
which the waves just reach in storms and high tides, but never cover; 
the part which is covered by high tides, but is otherwise dry; and 
‘the descent from this, which is always covered. The nautical term, 
a bold shore, denotes one that admits the near approach of vessels 
‘without subjecting them to the r of grounding. 

SHROPSHIRE, or SALOP, Ao inland. county of England, 
bounded, north, by Denbighshire, a detached part of Flintshire, and 
Cheshire; east, by Staffordshire ; south, by Worcestershire and Heres 
fordshire ; and west, by the three Welsh shires of Radnor, Mont- 
gomery, and Deobigh, It extends about 40 miles N, and S., and 35 
E. and W., containing 1341 square miles, or 858,240 acres. The 
Severn, which enters this county from Montgomeryshire, after nearly 
encircling Shrewsbury, the county town, flows through the middle of 
the shire from N. W.toS. E. The other chief towns are, Ludlow, 
Bridgenorth, Wenlock, and Bishop's Castle. Shropshire is divided, 
‘ecclesiastically, between the three dioceses of Hereford, Lichfield, and 
St. Asaph. [1 is in the Oxford cireult. Its chief produce is derived 
from its extensive coal and iron works, besides which it yields lead, 
Ume-stone, and other minerals ; and it has numerous manufactories of 
linen, flannel, woollen, and china-ware, The hilly parts are chiefly 
devoted to the pasture of sheep, and its dairy farms furnish mach 
of the Cheshire cheese, Population, 222,500, 

SHUSTER. The chief town of the Persian province of Khuzistan, 
the ancient Susiana ; seated on an eminence above the Karoon, and 
containing, it is supposed, 15,000 inhabitants, It may perhaps be 
considered as the representative of the ancient Susa, although the 
ruins of that city are at a considerable distance N.W, Shuster stands 
im lat. 32° N,, long. 48° 59 E, The Karoon is the ancient Coprates. 


See Sousa, 
SIAM. A kingdom of Indo-China, lying between Va. YE and VE 
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‘was computed in 1760 to amount to little short of two millions of 
adults; but since that time, even supposing the estimate to have 
mpproximated to the fact, Siam has been deprived of a vast portion of 
territory. Respecting the interior above Bang-kok, nothing is known 
Deyond what may be gathered from the vagae accounts of Romish mise 
ssionaries and other travellers, Yuthia or See-y-than, the former 
capital, called also Siam, and by the Birmans known under the name 
‘of Dwarawuddy, is described as a walled city, three leagues in ett 
situated in an island, with paved streets and handsome B: 
temples and monasteries, Its assigned position is in lat, 14' NS 
long. 100° 25’ E, Although of great extent, it now contains but a 
small population, From Bang-kok to Yuthia, the banks of the 
‘Meinam are believed to be populous. Among other towns, mention 
i» made of « populous city called Louvok, supposed to be the Loeach 
of Marco Polo; Porseloc, the chief town of a principality of the same 
ame, famous for its dye-woods and valuable gums; and Metak, the 
fronticr town of the two great divisions of the "hai nation or country, 
Great or Upper Thai, and Little or Outer Thai. On the frontier of 
Pegu, there is said to be a considerable town called Cambouti, the 
seat of & great commerce in eagle-wood, ivory, and rhinoceros’ horn, 
and from which place comes the finest varnish. Ligor, a town on the 
‘western coast of the Gulf of Siam, in lat. 8° 30’, gives name to a pro- 
‘vince still in the possession of the Siamese, which yields a very pure 
tin. Chantibood, the capital of a province wrested from Cam 
orem on the eastern head of the gulf, is « place of considerable 
a good harboor ; and ita territory, which is supposed to 
aan population of at least half a million, is one of the most 
valuable provinces of the kingdom. About 90 miles N. of the fron- 
tier of Lower Siam, in lat. 20° $0’, is Chiamay, or Jamahay, the 
capital of « principality ; and so far, the Meinam is said to be navi- 
gable for boats. By means of Anan-myeet, it is believed to com- 
miunicate with the Mei-kong or Camboja river; while another branch, 
called the Homeik-mycet, flowing westward, is said to fall into the 
Tuataye or Martaban river. The country of Laos appears to lie to 
the north-east of Siam, and to be now tributary to the latter power. 
In 1825, when Mr. Tomlin, an agent of the London Missionary 
Society, visited Bang-kok, he found the King of Laos and his family 
in captivity; the Siamese monarch having not long before sent an 
‘expedition into the country, which had returned bringing back the 
deposed king and a number of captives in chains. The Siamese are 
a@ rave of yellow cowplexion ; a colour which, in the higher ranks, is 
heightened by the use of a cosmetic which gives their skin a golden 
colour, while they take equal pains to blacken thelr teeth. ‘Thetr 
physiognomy is churacterized by a very large face; broad, low fore- 
bend ; prominent cheek-bones ; small, oblique eyes ; large mouth with 
thiek lips; the back part of the lower jaw remarkably large; beard 
scanty, but the hair thick, coarse, lank, and uniformly black, cut 
short behind. ‘The lower classes generally go naked above the waist, 
sometimes throwing « picce of cloth over the shoulders; and both 
‘head and feet are generally bare. The women are exceedingly fond 
of the bath, and generally excellent swimmers, Indolence is a very 
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‘caste, who have borrowed their linperfect civilization from the different 
mations with whom they have come in contact in their migrations or 
conquests. 

SIBERIA. Properly Sibiria. The name now gives to the whole 
region of Asiatic Russia E. of the Oural chain, but which originally 
denoted a Mongol principality, taking its name from Sibir, its capital, 
Seated on the right bank of the Irtish, 18 versts from Tobolsk. The 
Latter, after the Russian conquest, became the capital, as it is still of 
the government of Western Siberia, comprehending the four circles of 
Wobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, and Kolyvan; while the governai 
wal resident at Irkutsk has under his jurisdiction the whole of 
Eastern Siberia, including Irkutsk Proper, Nertschinsk, Yakutsk, 
Okotsk, and Kamtschatka, The boundaries of this immense region 
are, on the W., the Oural range; N., the Frozen Ocean ; E., Bebring's 
Straits and the Pacific; and S., the Altayan mountains and a con. 
ventional line dividing the Russian from the Chinese territory. The 
Jength from E. to W. is roughly estimated at $350 miles, extending 
from the 60th to the 190th meridian of E. longitude; and the extreme 
Dreadth, comprised between the parallels of 60° and 76° N., is nearly 
2000, Of all the regions of the globe, thia is the most forlorn and 
desolate, a large proportion being included within the regions of 
the frozen zone, and the cold being far greater, within the temperate 
one, than under the same parallel in Europe. The mines of Siberia 
are, however, very valuable; and in these and the far trade, Russia 
has an important source of wealth; while commercial routes have 
been opened across its immense deserts to marts on the Chinese fron- 
tier, and on the Paciic. The whole country is held in subjection by a 
handful of undisciplined troops, chiefly Cossacks, occupying @ series 
of fortified posts, scattered at wide intervals over this vast 
‘The native tribes, who compose the mass of the population, are of 
various and dissimilar races. The south-eastern tracts are occupied 
by Mongols. The banks of the Lena and the Angara, and the shores of 
Lake Baikal, are inhabited by the Buriats, a nomadic pagan nation, 
allied to the Calmucs. The south-western parts are filled with 
various tribes, confounded under the vague appellation of Tatars. 
‘The Kirguis Tatars wander over the country between Omsk and the 

ian. The northern districts are inhabited by various huvting 
tribes, not found in any other part of Asia. The principal are, the 
Tungooses upon the Yenivei, the Ostiaks upon the Obi, the Yakoutes 
upon the Lena, the Samoieds upon the whole northern coast eastward 
of the Lena, and the Tchoutehies at the north-eastern extremity of 
Asia. According to a census made in 1801, Siberia contained alto~ 
gether only 1,074,359 inhabitants; but this estimate conld not have 
included the independent tribes. Humboldt estimates the population 
of Asiatic Russia, W. of the Oural, at 2,000,000 on a surface of 
465,000 square murine leagues, being only 4 to the square league; 
while the proportion in European Russia is 346 to the square league, 
and the average of Europe, 639 to the square league. The govern- 
ment of Itkutsk, or Eastern Siberia, extending over a territory 2000 
miles from E. to W., and 1500 from N. to 8., contained, some Jeuss 
ago, only 650,000 inhubilants, about 1 to every 4 square mi 
number of convicts was estimated at between 10,000 and ene 
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the north-eastern. Mazzara, which gives its name to the first of 
these divisions, the most fertile part of the island, is situated on the 
south-western const, and has a good harbour with some trade. In 
‘the same province arc, Marsala, situated at the western point of the 
island, on the site of Lilubaum; Sciacca, or Xacca, on the south- 
‘Western coast, some leagues to the eastward of Mazzara; Alicata 
‘Levcata), at the mouth of the Salso, on the southern coast; and 
mini, at the mouth of the small river of the aame name on the 
northern coast, 20 miles S. E. of Palermo, which is itself comprised 
im the Val di Mazzara. Noto, which gives its name to the south- 
‘eastern province, is a considerable town, 15 miles 8. W. of Syracuse, 
near the eastern coast, The Val di Noto comprises that part of the 
island which was first poopled by the Greeks, and which is the most 
celebrated in ancient history. Catania is the largest town; next to 
which rank Noto and Syracuse; besides which, it contains Ragusa, 
‘on a small river of the same name, about 28 miles W. by 8. of Syra- 
cuse; and Modica, near the river Scieli, 30 miles W. 5. W. of 
Syracuse; both considerable towns. The Val di Demona contains, 
Besides Messina, the capital, the towns of Melazzo (Myla), « small 
port on the northern coast; Cefalu, an episcopal sec, but a small 
place, on the northern const; and Taormina (Tauromenium ), a small, 
but strong place, 27 miles 8. S. W. of Messina, full of churches and 
convents, and exhibiting in its Roman theatre, in fine preservation, 
the marks of its ancient importance. Sicily is throughout intersected 
by ridges of hills, their general direction from E. to W., sending out 
branches to the southward, and which may be considered as a prolon- 
gation of the Apennines. None of these are of any considerable 
height, except the celebrated volcanic mountain of Etna, which rises 
above the plain of Catania, near the north-eastern coast, and Mount 
Eryx, an isolated mountain on the N. W. ‘The mountains contain 
gold, silver, lead, copper, antimony, and sulphur. Both the minera- 
logy and the geological structure of the island, are extremely inter- 
esting. The sulpbur-mines of Cattolica, and the sand volcano of 
Maccaluba, near Girgenti, are objects of interest to the traveller; 
bat still more the vestiges of antiquity which are found in almost 
all parts of the island; in particular, the gigantic wrecks of Agrigen- 
tum and Selinuntum, the temple of Segesta, the ruins and catacombs 
of Syracuse, and the caves of Castro Giovanni, which town occupies the 
site of the romantic Enna, as nearly as possible in the centre of the 
island. Catania, situated on the very roots of Etna, is the finest city 
in Sicily, the most beantifully situated, and contains the best univer- 
sity and the best society. Generally speaking, education is at & 
Jow ebb; and under the depressing and demoralizing influence of 
monachism, the bulk of the population are ignorant, poor, indolent, 
superstitions, and licentious, The universal testimony of travellers 
assigns to the inhabitants of Messina a singular preeminence in abject 
fanaticism ; and every tenth person you meet in the streets will be 
either a monk ora priest. Agriculture is in a very backward state; 
fertibe tracts, many miles in extent, are left uncultiated; and there 
are no roads passable for carriages, except in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo. Not the slightest vestige of the ancient roads is to be 
traced, in districts where there must have been highways fc the 
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into a beautiful bay, seven leagues in breadth, formed by the Cape 
‘Leopards on the N,, and that of the Sierra Leone on the S. The 
‘eaaty of the bay is celebrated in glowing terme by Golberry and 





only good 

‘Coast. On the other hand, the most vehement language has been 

in denouncing the uselessness of the colony, the sterility of 
the soil, and the pestiferous nature of the climate, ‘The insalubrity 
‘of the place mast be acknowledged, a disadvantage attaching to it ja 
‘common with the whole coast; but, compared with the French settle- 
ments on the Senegal, with the Portuguese factories at Cacheo and 
Bissao, with the Gold Coast, and especially with the eastern const of 


Africa, the situation may be considered as healthy; and the destrac- 
‘tion of European life is not greater than at Havana, New Orleans, or 
even Jamaica. The plains of indurated claystone covered with grass, 
‘which extend round Freetown, the capital, and the granitic moun- 
‘tains of the Sierra, are unsusceptidle of cultivation; butin the valleys, 
‘da the plains up the river, and towards the Sherbro, there is abun- 
dance of fertile soil; and although the colony has hitherto laboured 
wader almost every possible disadvantage, it is rapidly rising into 
importance. The colony now contains ubout 20,000 free negroes, col- 
lected from various parts ; some from North America, some from the 
‘mountains of Jamaica, but the majority consisting of liberated captives 
rescued from the holds of slave-vessels. The constant influx of these 
poor heathen Africans has materially tended to retard the improve- 
‘iment of the colony. A large proportion, however, are enjoying, and 
all have access to, the means of moral and religious instruction, under 
‘the superintendence of the missionaries and teachers of the Church 
Missionary and other societies. According to the parliamentary 
returns of 1826, there were then in the colony, 24 places of worship, 
built by the black colonists, the expenses and ministry of which are 
provided for chiefly by themselves; and out of a population of 20,000, 
in which is included a large number of professed Mohammedans and 
Pagans, 5818 were regular attendants on Christian worship. Several 
of the black and coloured colonists are persons both of respectability 
‘and property ; and the colony has begun to exert an important infu- 
‘ence on the neighbouring nations. The greatest obstacle to its pros- 
perily is the continuance of the slave-trade, and the hostility of the 
‘West India party. 

SIHON, or Sinoow, One of the names of the Sirr or Jaxartes. A 
river which has its source on the western side of the mountains that 
separate Bucharia from Cashgar, and, after a long course, chiefly to 
the N. W., falls into the Sea of Aral. 

SIKHS, Soe Serns, 

SILESIA. A province of the Prussian kingdom, bordering enst- 
ward on Poland, to whieh it was formerly annexed ; divided by the 
Sudetic chain, on the W., from Bohemia and Moravia; bounded on 
the 8. by the Carpathian mountains, which divide it from Hungary, 
and on the N. bounded by Posen and the New Mark. The Oder, 
flowing from S$. E. to N. W., traverses it nearly in the middle, receiv- 
ing in its course the Bober, the Queiss, and all the smaller streams. 
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svhole range is now called Djcbel Mowsa, i.e. the mount of Moses. 
the summit of Sinai, the law was proclaimed in the hearing of 
“the encamped hosts of Israel. 
SINCAPORE. A town and island in the Straits of Malacca, upon 
a British settlement was formed in 1819, under the direction of 
Stamford Raflles. The original population of the island was Ma- 
1, and the island was purchased of two Malay rajahs. The town 
ed, in 1825, about 100 British residents, upwards of 8000 
t settlers, chiely traders, and 7000 Malays and Bengalees, 
SINDE, Or Sixviv. A province of India, comprising the lower 
Of the plain of the Indus, between the paraliels of 24° and 27° N.; 
northward by Moultan and Afghanistan, E. by tana 
@ barren waste which divides it from Catch, 8, by Cutch and the 
‘and W. by the mountains which separate it from Beloochistan, 
part of this province, lying beyond the influence of the mon- 
is a barren, unproductive desert. Near the Indus, the land 
dof the meridian of 67° 40' is capable of being rendered 
; but fo the northward of Tatta, and a small distance to the W. 
the river, the country is mountainous, rocky, and thinly inhabited, 
chief port is Tatta, supposed to be the ancient Pattala, seated on 
Tarde but the capital of Sinde is Hyderabad, seated on a branch 
the Indus, and the residence of the Ameers, or Mohammedan 
who govern the country, ‘The population is partly Mobam= 
lan, partly Hindoo, The Mooltance merchants settled in Sinde, 
the principal traders and the wealthiest part of the community, 
the internal commerce is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
inhabitants; while the Mohammedan tribes compose the mills 
Mrength of the country, and hold lands by a military tenure: 
, the Ameors are understood to have been compelled to 
ywiedge the sovereignty of the Shah of Caubal. The total popu- 
is supposed to be not above 1,000,000, on n surface of 24,000 
Square miles; and the country has long been in a very disorderly 
‘Mate, parteking of the disadvantages of a border country. Sindhu is 
ie Ramee of the Indus in Sunserit; and it is still called by the Persians 
Sinde. The name of Sind,’ as contradistinguished from Hind, 
rs in Mohammedan writers, and appears to have designated the 
; of Moultan, 
SINOPE. An ancient maritime city of Pontus, which Mithridates 
the Great made his capital, It is now called Sinob, and is built on a 
Promontory running oul the Euxine 
SION. Properly Tsion, or Zion, One of the hills on which Jera- 
salem was built. Sec Jrnesarem. There is a place called Sion in 
the Valais; but the word is corrupted from Sitten or Sedunum. 
SIRR. See Strion. 
SIROCCO, The S, E.. or Syrian wind which blows in Italy and 
tia, in summer, and is attended with great heat and a peculiar 


of the 
SITANG. A river of the Burman empire, which 
travertes the province or kingdom of Tonghoo or Taisng-00, and falls 
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ie dialect of the Southern Wends: and The Wevrtnn Stavic, conipre- 
lending, 1. The Polish; 2. The Bohemian; 8. The dialect of the 
Rerdi of Lusatia; und 4, That of the Northern Wends of Luneburg. 
Phe old Prussian and the Letiish, in Livonia avd Courland, ate com 
hoved of a mixture of Slavic and German. 
| SLESWICK. Or Seutesswie. A datchy of the Danish dominions, 

the southern part of the peninsola of Jatland, bounded on 
south by Holstein, It takes its name from its capital, situated on 
(he smal! river Sley. The chief river is the Eyder, which, together 
With the canal of Kiel, affords a direct navigation from the North Sea 
\o'the Baltic. The other chief towns are Flensborg, whieh contains 
(be largest population, and Kiel. ‘The inhabitants are of mixed 
escent, Danish, Saxon, and Frison: the prevailing languages are 
Danish and German. See Duxmanx. 
| SLIGO. A county of Ireland, in the province of Connaught, 
bounded on the N. by Donegal Bay, E. by Leitrim, and S..and W, 
by Mayo, It extends nearly 40 miles in length, by 37 at its greatest 
bremdth, containing 247,000 acres. The surface ix mountainous, andl 
Bearly one third is waste, ‘The only town is Sligo, the capital, at the 
(mouth of the river which flows from Lough Gilly into Sligo Bay. Atl 
(he other places are mere villages; and the total population is little 
favre than 150,000, 
| SMOLENSKO. A city of Russia, on the Dnieper, near which an 
bbstinate battle was fought, in August 1812, between the Russiags 
lind the French, It is the head town of a government comprising the 
bountry formerly called White Russia. 
| SMYRNA. Tho principal commercial city of Asiatic Turkey, 
fituuted at the bead of a long and winding gulf of the Egean Sea, on 
lke coast of Anatolia. By the Ottomans, it is called Izmir, The 
Ancient city, of which few traces remain, was styled, the crows of 
lenin, and is celebrated by Strabo as the most beautiful and splendid 
tity of Asia. It is the only one of the cities of the Lonian League, that 
fetains any measure of its ancient consequence; and of the cities of 
the seven churches addressed in the Apocalypse, Smyrna alone can 
be regarded as still flourishing. The modern town, which has long 
been the emporium of the Levant, is about four miles in circuit, and 
totaine « mixed population of about 120,000 souls, 
|. SNOWDON, The highest mountain in Wales, being the summit 
Of & ridye stretehing through the county of Cucrnarvon to the confines 
Of Merioncthshife. Its height is 3671 feet above the sea. From 
November to Jane, it is usually covered with snow; whence the 
Wolsh came, Craig Eryri, and the Saxon Snow-dan. ‘The view from 
the summit takes in tho hills of Scotland, the whole of the Ise of 
Man, the hills of Westanoreland, Cumberland, part of Lancashire, 
fod, when the atmosphere admits of it, part of Wicklow. 
SOANE. (Sowa.) A river of India, which rises in Gondwarma, 
find flowing through Allahabad, falls into the Ganges 26 miles above 


“SOCIETY ISLANDS. A groupe of islands in the South Pacific 
Oéean, about 70 miles to the westward of the Georgian Islands, which 
reveived this name from Captain Cook in honour of the Royal 
Society, at whose recommendation the expedition of discawery Wud 
been appointed. They include Y{uabine, Raiatea, Taba, Bordsaray 
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SPAIN. ou 


coast of Granada; while, from this main range, Interal branches 
‘in. south-western direction to the Atlantic, All the prin« 
‘cipal rivers rise toward the centro of Spain, and fall, in every direction 
except the north, into the Mediterranean or the Auantic, That none 
great rivers fall into the Bay of Biscay, is owing to the direction 
high mountains of Asturias nod Biscay, which run almost 
‘with the coast; hence, the streams which flow down the 
declivities do not in their short course collect a volume of 
-ullicient to form Fivers of any note. Those which descend the 
wity, winding through a longer extent of country, 
to swell the mighty waters of the Ebro, aa it 
than half the breadth of Spain towards the S. E., 
the whole of Aragon, and crossing the southern part 
nine teach the Mediterranean. The mountains which divide 
from Castile, attain near Daroca nearly their highest eleva- 
the water falling on one side into the Ebro, and on the other 
fanning lute the Tagus. This is the case at several elevated poluts 
mountains ; and further southward, near Cuenca, the waters 
ito the Tagus on one side, and, on the other, ow south-east 
A into/the Guadalaviar and Xucar, which water the plains, of 
Waleacia. Mount Cayo appears to form the nucleus of the chain, 
and the springs that rise around it, take their course in all directions 
towards the two seas. This same chain, still advancing towards the 
Si, gives rise to the Guadiana, and Gnally to the Guadulquiver, All 
the great rivers flowing westward have their course between parallel 
Fidges of mountains, which enclose, and sometimes almost overhang 
their streams. ‘The mountains of St. Andero, which join the Pyrenees, 
gan along between the Duero or Douro'and the sea. The mountains 
of Guadarrama, which separate Old frog New Castile, rise between 
the basin of the Duero and that of the Tagua. Another ridge, which 
New Castile from the plains of La Mancha, stretches fram 
N. £. to S. W. between the Tagus and the Guadiana. The Sierra 
Morena divides the latter river from the benutifal plains of Andalusia, 
the Guadalquiver, which are overlooked on the S. by 
the Alpuxurras, the last chain, extending to the coast. In passing 
from Listes to Madrid and from Madrid to Cadiz, the traveller 
describes two equal sides of a triangle, each about 400 miles in 
Jength, of which the tract of coast from Lisbon to Cadiz nny be 
considered as forming the base. In this route, he crosses the three 
great rivers Jast mentioned in their course to the Atlantic, each 
having its peculiar character, ‘The Tagua, with a rapid descent, 
seems to hold its impetuous course of more than 400 miles, chiefly st 
ee-bottom of a long, deep, narrow valley, which it has apparently 
sworn for itself in the lapse of ages. The banks of the Guadiana, on 
the contrary, are for the most part of a more yielding and sandy 
mature; and in those parts where the soil ix softest, the bed of the 
iver oaturally enlarges, and the current, spreading over « wide 
becomes less rapid. The Guadalquiver, the favourite strom 
of the Arubina poets, (properly Wad el Kebir, the Great River,) 
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bot in many parts traversing extensive pastures, The towns oa this 


ratte place, but interesting from its picturesque situation, aod 

Roman and Gothic remains. 

STADIUM. An ancieut Roman measure, containing 126 geome- 
‘pares or 625 Roman feet, and corresponding very nearly to our 


 SPAFPA. One of the western isles of Scotland, remarkablo for 


‘basaltic pillars. 
“STAFFORDSHIRE, Aq inland county of England, lying nearly 
in the centre of the kingdom: It extends about 60 miles N. N. EL 
‘S28. W., with an ‘Minto breadth of between 15 und 20, and 


and Shropshire, W. A range of bleak hills, called tho 
‘the beginning of those which stretch through Yorkshire 


out towards the N. over the whole breadth of the county. 
these hills, near the junction of the three shires of Stuford, 
and Chester, rises the Dove, which, during part of its roman: 
the‘Trent not far below 

to the N. of Nereante 


Mowe by Seaford, both tributary to the oes None of the 
are navigable, but the county is traversed by canals in all 
ons; and the Grand Trunk Canal, w! enters Staffordshire, 

Lawton, unites the three ports of Bri 
chief wealth of this county is derived from its mineral produ 
Upwards of 60,000 acres huve been nacertained to cover a 

‘coul-feld. Limestone is still more abundant. Iron ore also is 
i, besides excellent freestone, marble, alabaster, and potter's 

4 The potteries of Staffordshire, which have obtained celebrity 
shout’ Europe for the famous Wedgwood ware, consist of a 

‘of scattored villages occupying an extent of about 10 miles, 

‘containing upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. The other chief mam 

ct are, burdware, nails, japanned goods, glass, and cotton goods, 
pastures support numerous herds of cattle and sheep, but it is 
ot an agricultural county, The c! afford, the coanty 

+ Lichéeld, a city having its pecalinr jurisdiction, and uniting 

Coventry in forming an episcopal see; Newcastle; Tamwarth, 
ch ix partly in Warwickshire; Tutbury, remarkable for its fine 
tle; and Hanley, in the pottery district, Staffordshire formed 
of the’ Saxon kingdom of Mercia. Itis included in the Oxford 
fit, and, with the exception of two parishes, in the diocese of 
Poputation, 410,485. 
te Russian names of towns, this prefix signifies olds 
Paluio, Vecchio, Exki, &e. in other languages, 

‘STATES OF THE CHURCH. Seo Parat States, 

STATISTICS. A term which bas recently come into use, denoting 








ous. io population. is 
‘Dhoweh Altar haa long heen incorporated with Franco, 
and customs of the greater part of the inhabitants are 


From the Celtic srath, 
the grand-dutchy of Meckleuburg- 


phy, a river dividing Macedonia 
frum Thrace Proper, It is now called by the Turks, Emboli, 
de Nemboli,a corruption of Amphipoli; as well as the small Zilage 


that name on asmall 


rtemberg, situated 
5 eckar,. Itis a place of 
sstzength, and is indifferently built, though beautifully situated, 
-coptains about 32,000 inhabitants. 
STYRIA. A province of the Austrian empire, traversed by the 
Alps, and. anciently included in the Roman province of 
walt. ts bounded on the N, by Austria Proper, E. by Hungary, 
‘by Illyria, and W, by Carinthia, Its rivers are, the Eons, the 
the Dmve, and the Saye, The province is divided into, Upper 
‘Lower; the former comprising the circles of Judenburg and 
the latter those of Gratz, Marburg, and Cilley. The country 
rich i= mines and minerals, from which the manufactures are 
ly. derived, The Erzebirge, situated in the N. of Styria, contains 
mass of iron ore, which has been wrought without intermission for 
ceaturies. The inhabitants are chiefly Roman Catholics, and 
“aang pemesietons bot Sap Protestants enjoy # full toleration, 
r pital: it is seated on the Mubr, 
in Upper Styria, is the next place in 
Wakenthhsleoe considershie, than. Blacharg, seat! on tha Tain 
or Zilli, is an ancient place, on the Save. Bruck is « thriving 
ov the Muhr, 18 miles N. of Gratz, where the two high roads 
Friuli and Trieste to Vienor unite, 
SUABLA, Formerly one of the ten circles of Germans, sii 
the south-western part of the empire, and separated by the Rhine 
om France on the W., and Switzerland on the 5, It,is supposed 
have taken its name from the ancient Succi, It veas erected into a 
iy by the Franks in the fifth century, In the thirteenth century, 
\reiguing family becoming extinct, it was divided among a number 
petty, preee beret Po Penton Bavaria, and a smaller 
‘ion is, possessed. by. the of Hohenzollern; but, the chief 
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aang the seatiof a regeaoy,/Althongh one) of the mostvannciewt 
in India, it contains ao Hindoo editice of consequence! Tt 4k 

rT ms an uninteresting, ugly, and unpleasant place, Its trade 
‘naw inconsiderable, consisting ehielly of raw cotton, shipped in 
fox Bombay; and @ dismal decay bas taken place in the’ oir 

of the native merchants, The most th 

who. are chielly, money-tenders, and 










1K classes are, 
Parsees, who 
me the ofjabout half the houses in Surat. «In 1807, the 
contained 1200 of the Mobid or sacerdotal class of the Parsee 
and about 12,000 of the Behdeen or laity, The total popa- 

As not accurately ascertained, but is supposed to be sot less 
600,000 persons: if so, it is still, next to Calcutta, the most 
populous in India. The English society, Bishop Heber describes ax 
numerous and agreeable, this city being the station not 
‘only. of a considerable military force, but of a collector, ‘a board na 

& circuit court, and the sudder-udamlut (supreme court) for 

whole presidency of Bombay. The travelling distance from 

is 177 miles; from Poona, 243; from Oujei, 309; from 

7665 and from Calcutta, 1238, ‘ 

_ SURINAM. A colony of Guiava in South America, settled by 
sich, and taking its name from the river upou which the trast 
twas made. The territory claimed by the Dutch extends 
the river Kaure or Cange on the W., to the river Sinumaree on 
E_; bet these limits being disputed by the Freneb, the Marawina 


Roeiee! ‘as the eastern boundary. On the N, it is hounded by 
 Aulentic, and southward by unexplored country, in the 








possession 
of Indian. tribes. The whole territory is intersected by ivers and 
‘ereeks... The chicf rivers are, the Corantine (or Corentyn),’ the 


», the Sarameca, the Surinam, and the Marawina or Maron, 
i Jat, 6° 25' N., is the only due 
navigable, Paramaribo, the chief town, is situated on the left 
18 wiles from its mouth, Small craft may ascend upwards of 120 
ues S. B.; but the source of the river, which beyond: that 
Laha peded by cataracts, has not been explored. Surinam, 
been repeatedly taken and retakeo by the Dutch, the 
the French, was Gnally restored to. the Datch at the 
Paris, The population in 1812 comprised 3186. vhites, 
free coloured, and about 60,000 slaves. 
VY, An inland county of England, bounded on the north 
‘Thames, which separates it from Middlesex, and a small-part 
ks; om the east, by Kent; south, by Sussex; and westy iby 
Hampshire and Berkshire. lis extreme length, E. and Wy, i937 
ommiles, and its greatest width 26; the superticial extent being SIL 
miles o¢ 619,000 acres. ‘The surface is nvdulating’ and divin 
and its extensive dowss afford posture to numerous flocks, 
of 3500 acres are occupied with garden ground, and more 
than 350 ure devoted to raising medicinal herbs. ‘The principal 
_atreams besides the Thames, are, the Wey, which rises in Harmpahire, 
gasses Guildford, and falls into the Thames at Weybridge; the Mote, 
“Whieb:takes.its same from its disappearing near Dorking, and rising 
again at Leatherhead, falling into the Thames at Hampton Court; 
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‘svus—sUT ‘en 
‘is sitoated 44 miles E.j in w fine, bot uncultivated plain, about '20 
miles S. of the Atlas range. It is a collection of hamlets rather than 
a town, but, though its population has greatly declined, it is still one 
of the most considerable places in the empire, 

SUSQUEHANNA, A river of the United States, formed by two 
branches; the eastern rising in Otsego Lake in New York, the 
‘western in the Alleghany mountains in Pennsylvania. ‘They unite at 
Northamberland, and the river then runs south-eastward into the 
head of the Chesapeake. 

“SUSSEX. A maritime county of England, forming part of the 
southern coast bordering on the British Channel; bounded north by 
Surrey, north-cast and east by Kent, and west by Hampshire. It 
extends 76 miles in length, and nearly 20 in average breadth, con- 
‘teitcting, towards Keot, fo an obtuse point, The surface ix estimated 
wt'1460 square miles, of which the lurger portion consists of downs 

or upland pastures; about 170,000 acres are woodland, and about 
100,900 little better than desert wastes. This county has always 
‘been celebrated for its oak forests, and its breeds of sheep and cattle, 
‘Phe sconery is richly diversified. The rivers are inconsiderable, 
rising Withie the limits of the county, and falling into the Channel. 
‘The principal are, the Arun, the Adur, the Ouse, and tho Rother. 
‘The chief towns are, Chichester, an episcopal city; Lewes, the assize 
town, om the Ouse; Brighton, the most fashionable watering-place in 
‘the Kingdon, und recently created a borough ; and Hastings, one of 
the cinque ports and a favourite watering-place. Under the Saxons, 
Sasex formed, with Surrey, the kingdom of the South Saxons, or 
Suth-Searna-rice, It is in the diocese of Chichester, the province of 

and the home circuit. Population, 272,328. 

SUTHERLAND. The north-westernmost county of Scotland, 
hounded north by the North Sea, east by Caithyess and the German 
Ocean, south by the Dornoch Frith and Ross-shire, and weat by the 

lun arm of the Atlantic. It extends about 80 miles in length 
and 40 in/breadth, containing 1800 square miles, or 1,122,560 ucres, 
‘of which the greater part is mountainous and rocky, especially 
towards the western extremity, The northern and western coasts are 
bold and rocky, and deeply indented with namerous bays and fritha. 
Sutherland contains only one town, Dornoch, at the south-eastern 
extremity, und several small fishing villages. Populatidn, 25,518, 

SUTLEJ. (Servtxs, Soortoos.) A large river of India, the 
ensterninest of the five rivers of the Punjaub, and in the length of its 
course bardly inferior to the Indus itself, It rises in Chinese Tatary, 
and has been traced upward as high as Shipkee, a frontier village of 
the Chinese territories, situnted in lat. 81° 48' 40" N., long. 78° 44’ 
31" E., at an elevation above the sea, of 10,454 feet, and 1147 above the 
‘Bed of the river, which has consequently a descent from this point of 
more than 9000 feet before it mingles with the ocean, It is there 
€alled by the Bhoteas, the Sungjing kexpn, By tho lower moun 
thineers it ls called Sut Roodra, (from Roodra, one of the appell 
of Mahadeo,) prin into Satudra and Satadra, whence its ancient 
paibes, Zaradras und Hesudrus, A hundred and ten miles below 
Shipkee, it reecives another stream, nearly equal in size, called the 
Spiti-maksang, flowing from Ladak ; this confluence is in Int. 81° 68 








‘eet ¢xtensive kingdom of Europe, except Russiag 
pulation is only about five millions, it ranks, im 

et, oly, vk ‘the penis of the European states. Sweden 

three kingdoms of Gothland, Sweden Pro- 

i Key these distinctions are now abolished, In 1800, 

ince of Finland was alienated from Sweden; for 

ba feor’ compensated, in 1814, by the acquisition of, 

was wrested from Denmark, while Sweden. resigned. 

Panerai her only continental possession. The Swedish 

w comprises, therefore, the united kingdoms of Norway, 

the latter including Sweden Proper and Swedish Lap: 

der that article. Sweden 


into southern, middie, and 
3 which provinces are subdivided into 23 distriota, denomis 
lderships, which, with their population and 

tive chief towns, are coumerated as follow, 


Sovrueny Sweprs. (Gorutann.) 








eir 
to the Danish, and, in its vocabulary, to the Anglo- 
its parent is the Icelandic or ancient Gothic, ‘The 


‘thirty years’ war, which brought the Swedes into contact and 
ith the Germanic and other continental states, Sweden bas 
‘elements of the original language in comparative 

. As this is little known out of the country, the Swedish 
have frequently employed Latin in their writings ; and towards 
sneer and the eos ah aierrs ber a8 

poets preferred to their own language, erman, 
jand ascended the throne, 
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forernment and. establishment; but the whole, are 
‘one Confederntion, by meuns of representatives chosen from 
hold their annual sitting in July, to regulate the external 
of the union and the general affairs of the country. The 
of meeting is, in rotation, Zarich, Berne, and Lucerne, each for 
years where the supreme court is held, and the chancellor and 
have their offices. ‘Treaties of peace or declarations 
require the assent of three-fourths of the votes: all other 
are-determined by a majority. The expenses of the general 
are defrayed by contributions from each canton, which, 
their military contingent, are regulated every period of 
‘Every man capable of bearing arms is occasionally 
more permanent force is arranged, to which each 
its proportion of two men out of every hundred: 
army of about 4,000 men, of whom 25,000) are 
re is also a militia amounting to between 67,000 and 
and the land-wehr or levy en masse comprehends the 
male population. To eberish the military spirit, the 
always permitted great numbers of their young men to 
into the service of foreign states, In 1816, the aumber sa 
was estimated at 30,000; of whom 12,370 wore in France, 
in the Netherlands, 430 in Prussia, and the remainder in 
‘and)Spain. The character of these mercenary troops has 
given rise'to the proverb, “ Point d'argent, point de Suisse" No Swisg 
‘without pay. The principal cities of Switzerland are, Geneva, with 
inhabitants; Basle, with 16,000; Berne, 13,000; Zurich, 
10,500; Lausanne, 10,000; St. Gall, 9,000; Herisau (in Appenzell), 
7000; Preyburg, 6500; Neufchatel, 5150; Schafhausen, 5500; 
‘Lucerne, 5000; Schweitz, 4690; Solothurn, 4100. All the others are 
below! 4000. The universities of Geneva and Basle have long been 
celebrated. There are besides, academies or colleges at Zurich, 
‘Berne, and Lausanne; and schools of good repute at Neufchatel, 
\, St. Gall, and Coire, or Chur, the small sequestered 
of the Grisons. 
twenty -two cantons now comprised in the Swiss Confederacy, 
‘only were included in the original Republic. Schweits, Uri, 
Wnderwalden first threw off the Austrian yoke; and they were 
suecessively by Lucerne, Zarich and Glarus, Zag and Berne, 
eight, called the Old Cantons, composed for 125, years the 
‘confederacy. In 1481, Freyburg and Soleure, and in 1501) 
‘Basleland Schaffhausen were admitted to the confederacy ; and in 
1513)Appeazell also acceded to it. The confederates of the Swiss! 
yawere, the abbot of St. Gall and the Valais, the Grisons, and 
the cities of Geneva, St. Gall, Bienne, Mublhaasen, and Neufchatel, 
‘Under the French, who dictated to the conquered Swiss a new consti- 
the netnber of the castons was increased to nineteen; und these, 
bythe addition of the Valais, Geneva, and Neufchatel, in 1815, have’ 
been raised to tweaty-two. Switzerland Proper, comprising the territoe 
eles of the Thirteen Cantons, may be considered as belonging, entirely 
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‘SWI-sSyYR Gat 
the last, however, bordering immediately on the valley of the Rhine. 
‘The total arca of Switzerland Proper is 10,962 square miles, and the 
population comprised within these limits, is about a million and a 
half, or two thirds of the whole. 

‘The Swiss have xencrally been reputed a brave, honest, hospitable, 
and virtuous’ people; but a marked difference, as well in their 
‘ebaracter and mavners as in their social condition, is visible in 
‘different cantons. Those in which the Romish superstition has main- 
‘tained ‘itself, exhibit, for the most part, a wealthy priesthood. in 
cuntrast with a ragged, miserable nm, sunk in ignorance, and 
‘amoog. whom mendicity is almost sal, In Uri, the poorest of 
the foer Catholic cantons bordering on the Lake, the evil produced by 
‘the tenets and government of the church of Rome is more evident 
‘than in the others. Generally speaking, however, the character of 
‘the Swiss peasantry has greatly deteriorated from that of the simple, 
-virtoous, race of other days. To this, nothing has moro 
‘powerfully contributed than the system of foreign military service 

aiready referred to. The defection of the Protestant churches from 
s-agrsd “doctrines of the Reformation, during the eighteenth century, 
gradually undermined the main foundations of national character and 

/nowial worth ; till, at length, “ the overpowering deluge of the Freneh 
Revolution swept over the Jura, und gave accelerated impulse to the 
‘owaward corrent of moral feeling in every rank of society.” The 
‘Swiss mountaineers still appear to advantage in comparison with the 
Iawless and. ferocious peasantry of the Piedmontese frontier; but 

other respects, be said for the state of morality among 
neral ; while infidelity in the colleges, and inteler- 

(;ance im the state governments, have conspired to spread a moral 

| desolation through « country once the mountain home of liberty, and 

the cradle of the Srvegy a «See Aves, Berne, Geneva, Guisons, 
Ruane, Varars, 

SYDNEY. The sears of Australia, situated on a cove of Port 

| duckson, above seven miles fe iy in Lat. 88° 15° $., 

Hongy 151° 25° E. The population is now upwards of 7000. See 
Auerrauia. 
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“SYENE. An ancient city of Egypt, still called Assouan, situated 

| ‘ee the Nile, on the Ethiopian frontier. See Assouax and Nine. 
eSYRA. ‘Or Syeos. An island of the Grecian archipelago, in the 

| oem coped near Delos, 1¢ is about 36 miles in circum- 

(ference, and has a good harbour, The inhabitants, about 4000 in 
/ otamber, are abl Roman Catholics. 

/“SYRACUSE. A maritime city of Sicily, in the Val di Noto, 
‘waciently the capital of the island. It is said to have been founded 
sby 2 Corinthian colony #.c. 736. It was taken by the Romans 
2 C212, and has since shared in the fortunes of the island. In 
jit was almost totally destroyed by an earthquake ; and of the 
four grasd quarters of which it once consisted, the smallest anty is 
Wow Johablied....Tho. population is estimated at about 15,000..., Bee 
) Secrey. 

(0) SYRIA. A coentry of Asia, now a province of the Ottoman empire ; 

‘ying’ between the Mediterranean on the W. and the Euphrates.oe the 
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SYR 683 
Filory answers tothenorthers part of Phonitia and Cexiotis in dncieht 
cy ‘The chief pluces are Latakia, Gabala, Tartous 
« opr mine a re arnetomag ear ar vd 
remainder of ancient’ Phenicia, from the Nahr el \Kelb on the 
to Mouat Carmel, together with the greater part 6f Coelo Syria 
amd the plales of Galilee, is comprised in the united pasbalike of 
and Acre (Saide and Akka), ‘The mountains inhabited by the 
ere'ehiefly within this pasbalik, which includes the ancieat 
‘Maritime cities of Berytus (now Beirout), Sidon, Tyre, and Acre, «5 
as Sapbot (Seaffud), Sepphoris, Nuxareth, Tiberias, and Punias. 
district, from the promontory of Carmet to the confines of 
inelu:ding the ancient Philistine satrapies, forms the pashalik: 
whieh bus of ate been united to that of Acre. 
<The total area of Syrin, exclusive of the desert, is computed by 
MM. Malte Bran at 6t,778square miles ; and the population is supposed 
‘to be at moat 2,000,000, om a territary which, in ancient times, sup. 
probably five times that number. Of these, the Turks do tot 
‘more than two-fifths ; butall civil and military employments have 
hitherto been in their hands. Besides them, and those natives who 
ny claim « geouine Syrian extraction, the motley population com 
Prizes momadic hordes of Kourds, Turcomana, and Bedoween Aribs, 
‘Mountaineers of the Avzairy (or Ansarian), Motouali, and Drase 
tribes, Maronite Christians, Greek Christians, and Jews, ‘The 
[predominant langenge both in the country and the towns is Arable, 
hich gives plate, towards the northern frontier, to the Turkish, afd 
de in-some parts blended» with the old Syriac and Chaldee. Se 
‘Onoxtes, Patesrixe; also Dause, Manonrre, ALEPPO, 


he. 

) S¥RO-PHEENICIA. In ancient geography, the maritime provide 
‘of Syrin, otherwise known as Phonsicia, extending along the shoresof 

the: Mediterranean from Dora, below Acre, to the mouth of the Eled- 
therus, north of Tripoli, Sidon was its proper eupital 
~ SYRTIS. seers. tt quicksand.) In ancient geography, a gulf of ‘the 
i, between ‘Tripoli and Barca, now called the Guifof 

Bam erect, ‘or Sert, At the head of which were dangerous quicksands. At 
Presenty'the sand-bills which form the shore, afford & good ‘footing ; 
‘anit aw chain of hills of solid stone, varying in height from 400 to 600 
feet/rans E. and W. ata short distance from the coast. Between this 
chain and the sund-hills occurs a rich tract of pasturage; but the only 
~~ lies for two hours along the borders of an extensive marsh, and 
urd ocours a large salt lake and marsh below the level of 

the dea, with which it bas formerly communicated. Before’ the ead 
hilis'were thrown up by the sen, these tracts were probably quick- 
‘Sandal The modern district of Sert begins on the W. at Sooleby and 
extends to « plice called Moktabr, which divides it from Barca. “It 
inimhabited only by Bedouins, there aot being a single town or village 
between Mesurata and Beogazi; and a solitary date-tree is the ouly 
one tobe met with on this dreary tract of coast for more than 400 

wiles iw 
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=» part of the marriage dower of the queen of Charles If. On its 
evacuation in 1684, by order of the English Government, its fortitica~ 
tions were demolished; and only their vestiges are now visible. Its 
issportance has greatly declined, and its chief trade is with Gibraltar. 

TANJORE. A principality of Southern India, taking its modern 
name from the capital, It is the ancient Chola-désa or Chola 
from which, by corruption, the auine Coromandel is derived. In point 
of fertility, this district ranks next to that of Bardwan in Bengal. 
Never having been permanently occupied by the Moharmmedans, it 
retains its ancient establishments in considerable splendour. Almost 
every village has its pagoda, and the Brahmins are the chief land- 
holders and cultivators. They have the reputation of being extremely 
‘loyal to the British Government, which not only protects their wor- 
‘ship, but discourages to the utmost the propagation of Christinnity in 
‘Tanjore, and makes an annual grant of 45,000 pagodas for the support 
of the poorer temples, ‘The late Rajah, on the other hand, is 
as being a liberal benefactor to the native Christians, who are numer- 
ous in his dominious ; and he held in high veneration the Missionary 
Schwartz. Tanjore, the eopbal et is situated in lat. 10° 42 N., 206 
lls (tarellng distance) S. S. W. from Madras. Inclading its two 

forts and suburbs, it is nearly six miles in circuit, and may be eonsi- 

dered as the Benares of Southern Ladin, having been, in remote times, 
‘one of the chief seats of Hindoo learning. In the amaller fort is one 
0f the finest specimens of the pyramidal pagoda in India. The prin- 
éipality is now a district of the Madras presidency, although’ the 
Rajah is allowed to retain his state and « handsome revenue. ‘The 
Population in 1807 consisted of 17,149 Brahmins; 42,442 Soodras and 
mative Christians, who are here confounded, although, in Ceylon, 
Christians rank with the higher caste; and 1457 Mohammedans: 
total 61,048, 

TAPAJOS. Or Tapayos, A large river of Brazil, which has ite 
searces in the mountains of Matto Grosso, not far from those of the 
Prraguay, which flow in an opposite direction. Its course for more 
than 600 miles is N., inclining to W., till it falls into the Amazons at 
‘Santarem, in long. 55° W., lat. 2° 24/ 50" 8. That part of the immense 
province of Para which lies between this river on the W., and the 
‘Xingu on the E., bas been denominated Tapajonia; while the tract 
extesding from the Tapajos westward to the Madera, has received 
the name of Mundrucania, from the Mundrucu Indians who inhabit 
it. With the exception of a few settlements on the margins of the 
rivers, the whole country is in the possession of the aboriginal tribes, 

TARANTAISE. A province of Savoy, consisting chieily of the 
upper valley of the Istre. See Isnre and Savoy. 

TARANTO, GULF OF. A spacious bay or gulf of the Mediter- 
ratens, which runs up into the south-eastern coast of Italy, between 

the peninsula of Otranto and that of Calabria, It takes its hame 
fcor am ancient city of Otranto, built on a small island at the head 
of the gulf, in front of a wide inlet which forms the harbour, [thas 
mecastle of some strength, and contains about 18,000 inhabitants, It 
is the ancient Sinus Tarentinus. 

/oTARN. A river of Languedoc, in France, which rises im ‘the 
\departineat of Loztre, and flowing south-westward through: Axetean, 
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‘the Turkishs Tatars are divided Soeeratsan 
ee rm 


‘Tatars of Kardpéan Russia, inhabiting the provinces of 
oh sseracsan: aed ‘Orenburg, which composed the old 

‘Tatars of ef Etim oF ‘Tanrida, formerly called Crim sy! 

ene inbabiting districts W. of the Caspian and N. t 

the Butine: they bear a much stronger resemblance to the 
‘than the European Tatars, and have probably inter- 
“| mingled with the Calmucs, 
2) Bathkirs, inhabiting the southern part of the Ural chain and dhl 
/“baitks of the Upper Jaik : probably mixed, 

‘Parkomahs or Trokbmenes, inhabiting Georgia, Armenia, the. 
North of Persia, &e, From them the Seljookian Turks are 
‘supposed to have descended. 

(o Watheks. ‘The four principal tribes are, the Uzbeks of Tackshent ; 
| thoge who inhabit the shores and islands of Lake Aral ; those. | 
© of Balkh ; and those subject to the kh: 

astera Toorks, ‘or Turks of Turkestan, 

‘golla: the scanty remains of the once powerful nation from 
‘which Originated the Osmanli or Ottoman Turks. 

» now computed at about 2000 families, among whom are 
‘Imeloded the hordes of Kara-kalpaks, 


Kirgais Tatars of Siberia, who wander over the country between |, 


‘Omsk and the Caspian. They ure sald to be descended from 

the Nogays, whom they resemble. A large division of the 

‘Rirguis nation have abandoned Siberia for Chinese’ Tarkestaun,, 
‘where they are known under the name of Burut, 

( Tatars of the khanate of Sibir (Siberi«), inhabiting Tomek, ‘Tira, 

© and Tobolsk, The Katshinteki Tatars, inhabiting the couotry 

W. of the Yenisel, are Tutars who have blended with the 


Mongol: 
‘The Vakwti, or Socha Tatars, inhabiting the lower Lena; their 


Srigival country being the fertile plains W. of Lake Baikal. 

‘Pheir dialect is understood by the Tatars of Kasan, ind inay. 
© be pronounced Turkish, although they hare the Mongolian 
© features to u considerable degree. 


tribes of this great Turko-Tatar stock vary so 
resemble 


ewriters have concluded that they had originally a common phy+ 
character, and that the variety has arisen entirely from inter | 
with. the western ations, The Hans of Attila, who are 
d to be the ancestors of all the Turkish tribes, are deseribed 
as strongly marked with physical characters similarto 
vof the Calmuce and Mongols, See CaLMves, Huss, Moncots, 
jand Urnexs. 


LY. The name commonly given to that region of Asin which: 


between Persia, Hindustan, and China on the Si and Asiatic © 
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lations. ‘The nomadic Tchoutchies speak 'n dialect resembling in ita 
jocabulary that of the nomadic Koriaks ; while the stationary Tchout- 
[hls speak tho same dialect as that of the natives of Kadjak, which 
belosely related to that of the Esquimavx, See Esquimacx. The 
‘Noss is the extreme point of Eastern Asia, 
BO. The capital of Foota Jallon, 160 miles E. of Sierra 
Soe Sexevamsia. 
TEES. A river of England, which, rising in Westmoreland, and 
lowing eastward, divides the north riding of Yorkshir from the 
| Lo ny peeraeepe tae een amaenge rd 
ing the estuary called ‘Feesmouth. 
aaa. ¢ i, es Standing still.) A river of India, which 
yin. Nepaul, where it is called the Yosanpoo, and entering Bengal 
f the district of Raugpoor, bas a course, for about 150 miles, nearly 
the Ganges, into which it partially discharges itself, in 
by two distinct channels; while, by a third, it dis 
its waters into the Brahmapootra. But during the 
fsumdation, the Ganges runs into the Testa, which then finds its only 
(atlet by See Ganors, 
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flat, sandy tract extending along the Arabian shore 
the Red Sea, from the Hedjaz on the N, to Aden on the 8. Seo 


jeRAUN. A city of Persia, the present capital 
ituated to the province of Irak (the ancient 
Media), near the foot of Mount Elborz, not fur from the ruins of the 
incient city of Rhey, or Rhages; in lat. 36° 40 N., long. 61° 22°50" 
EB. It is surrounded with a strong mud wall about four miles in cir- 
puit, but contains no building of consequence, except the royal citadel 
we fortifed palace. Half @ century ago, it was an inconsiderable 
; mod it started at once into the first consequence under Aga 
Khas, the uncle to the present Shah, and the first sovereign 
made this city a royal residence. It is 242 miles (travelling dis- 

of Isfahan, 

TELINGANA. Av ancient kingdom of Southern India, compres 
heading chiefly the territory lying between the Godavery and the 
Krishna. The Telinga language meets the Mahratta und the Karnata 
near Beeder in the Decean. It is related to the Tamul, but has some 
tilinity to the Bengalee, and bas received a mixture of Sanacrit, 
\-TEMESWAR, A strong city of Hungary, the capital of « palati- 
tate, and of the frontier province called the Bannat, lying between the 
Marosh, the Theiss, and the Danube, and Transylvania. Temeswar 
(fads at the confluence of the Temes and the Rega, See Banwar 
and Honeany. 

\cTEMPE. A celebrated deGle of Thessaly, between Olympus and 
(Osea, through which the Peneus flows into the Egean Sea: . See 
and THEssALy. ’ 

TENASSERIM. A district of the isthmus dividing the Gulf of 
Biam from the Sea of Bengal. Soe Burstatt and Stax. 

TENEDOS. A small fertile island of the Grecian Archipelago, 
lose to the coast of Asin Minor, and near the mouth of the Helles- 
pont, Its wine basa high reputation. 
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fang the Jatitra (fetres), that winds its course through thé donficed 

tad diffce\t pass below. Surrounded on all sides by mountains, it: 

jecupics a situation bold, dangerous, and picturesque ; but the interior 

fedll-built, dark, and dirty, and the place bus fallen to decay. Te i! 
ES Nv N. W. of Adrinnople, on the route to Rudsbuk. 

. See Tanopant and Suse. 

TERRA, ‘This word, derived from the Latin, signifies, in geogra- 

amextensive tract of land, ora champaiga country or territory. 

is the name’given by the Spaniards to that part of 

the South American continent which comprehends the three provinces’ 

bE Darien, Veragoa, and Panama, Terra det Fuego, the land of fire, 

iemdarge island separated from the southern extremity of America by 

the-Stmits.of Magellan, and so called from the volcanoes observed 

gpon it. Terra di Lavora amd Terra di Bari, are provinces of Neapolfta 


ANA. A city of the Pupal States, 
tatremity of the Poatine marshes, 46 miles 


TESSIN. . A canton of Switzerland. See Trcixo. 
WETRARCH. The Greek word rerpaeyn¢ originally denoted the 
forerement of a fourth part of a kingdom, but was afterwards used as 
fypenymoss with cthnurch, profect or viceroy, On the death of Hered 
the Great, Archelaus, his cidest son, succeeded to the government of 
Soden, Samaria, and Idumea, with the title of tetrarch ; Herod Anti 
tetrarch of Galilee; Philip, of Iturea and Trachonitis; 





uated at the southers 
of Rome. It & the 
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SEETUAN. A sea-port of Morocco, within the Straits of Gibraltar, 
WOmiles S.E. of Tangier. It ranks next to Fez in commercial im- 
portance, and may be considered as its chief port. 

SEEUTONIC. The ancient Teutones were « people of Germany, 
bordering on the Cimbri, The appellation became at length extended 
teal the German tribes; and the name, corrupted into Deutach, stilt 
denotes the German language. 

TEVIOT. A river of Scotland, which, rising on the confines of 
Dumfries-shire, flows through Roxburghshire, anciently called Teviow 
dale, and joins the Tweed near Kelso. 

UREXAS.. A district of 100,000 sqaare wiles, bordering southward 
enithe Gulfof Mexico, between the Rio det Norte on the W., and Lowi« 
dana oe the E., and boanded northward by the Red River. It was 
included by the Spaniards in the Mexican intendancy of San Laie 
Potosi; but the American Congress have set up a claim to the teres 
tory as part of Lowisiana, The total population in 1807 was estimated: 
‘9 7000, principally Spanish Creoles, some Prench, some Americans, 
‘and a few civilized Indians and half-breeds, who lead, for the most 
part, the life of bunters, It is watered by the Rio Guadalupe, with 
ite conuepts, the Rio S, Antonio and R, San Marco, which discharges 
Itself isto the N. W. ead of the Bay of St. Bernard ; the Rio Colorado! 
@e Red River of Cohahuita, which, after a winding course of 600 
miles, falls into the same bay; the Brassos, which also rites in Cohn> 
baila, and, after a course of 700 miles, falls into the Gulf of Mexice, 
—tthis the Jargest river in the province; the Trinity river, with ite 
convents, the Natchez and the Angelina, which discwarges eet im 
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Diospolis ov the eastera ; and the name Medinet-aboo, which some of 
the principal ruins still bear, (rendered Town of the Father,) 4s 
perhaps 2 corruption of the original name, Medina-Thaboo—the city 
eof Thebes. 2. Thebes of Borotia, supposed to have been founded by 
Cadmus, and originally called Cadmeia: it is said to have been 
70 stadia in circuit, and contained at least 50,000 citizens when 
by Alexander. It was afterwards restored by Castander, 
‘and, wns w respectable place in the middle ages; the salubrity of tho 
air, the copiourness of its springs, and the exaberant fertility of its 
soil, baring ‘prevented its being permanently deserted. Although 
few races of its magnificence remain, it has preserved its ancient 
pame in the form of Theba, and contained, in 1806, about 4000 
Greeks and 1000 Turks, who had four mosques and several churches. 
Hotton, wine, corn, cheese, tobacco, rice, and oil, are the productions 
wef the Theban territory. The summers are intensely hot, and the 
winters are eqaally. distinguished by their severity. ‘Thebes is 
fnetuded in the pasbalik of Egripo, and is governed by a vaivode, 
»Atis about 25 miles E. of Livadia. See Greece. 
Or Teta. A river of Hungary, which rises from two 
the N. E. frontier of the kingdom. After fowing abore 
200 miles in « westerly direction, it turns to the S., and after a long 
sourse, during which it receives a number of rivers, and washes oF 
Giviaes ten distinct districts, falls into the Danube below Titul. It 





m5 12 miles in 
town, of the same 
same, is the see of a Greck bishop. The inhabitaats are about 6000. 
» THERMOPYLE. A celebrated defile of Greece, leading from 
‘Thessaly it having the wooded cliffs of Mount 
‘Gite on one side, and the marshes of the Maliac Gulf on the other, 
THESSALONICA. An ancient city of Macedonia, so named in 
vhowour of the sister of Alexander the Great, the wife of Cassander. 
“Atis now called Salonika: which sce. 
» THESSALY. In ancient geography, a country of Greece, com- 
prising @ series of rich plains encircled by lofty mountains. The 
‘range of Mount (Eta separates it from Phocis and Locris on the 8. 
ceumntstae of Pindus, which gives rise on the eastern side to 








while Ossa closes upon the Peneus on the E., forming the narrow 
defile of Tempe. Many subordinate valleys are formed by. the 
‘stumerous ramifications of the great Thessalian mountains ; and iunu- 
joterable streams descend from them, most of which fall into the 
Peneus, which, towards Larisa, assumes the appeurance of a 
smespectable river. Ancient Thessaly was divided into four districts: 
| Phthintic, Exticrotis, Thessatiotis, and Pelasgiotis, The Pelasgic plain is 
-sitented towards the N. E., and is watered by the lower part of the 
Peneus. Of this district, Larissa is now the principal town, and 
nay be considered as the modern, as it was the ancient capital of 
Thessaly. 2 Ph RP ROA OWE TU a CT 
_ tall it Larissa; but its Torkish name is Genishehr, or Yenishebr, 
(At bas 100 villages within its jurisdiction, Some \ow tigen en 
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Eisenech, Gothn, Weimar, Coburg, &c. \[t ta-a part of the abelent 
forest. The-whole tract is thinly peopled, coritalning only 

or small villages. It is rich in’ metals, particularly fron, 
eee enieaeg me seuernatetst ‘The highest point# are from 
2080,.t0 2800 fort in height, giving rise to & number’ of streams, 
a timately received: by the Maine, the Weser, and: the 


«THURSO. .A river of Scotland, which rinan 00 thes hated 
and, after short and rapid course to the northward 
Caithoess-shire, falls into the Pentland frith at the town-of 
‘Thurso, forming the only safe harbour between Cromarty and Loch 


| THYATIRA. | An ancient city of Asia Mii 
‘A branch of the Caicns, in the contre of a1 
enclosed by mountains. It is now called Ak-hissar (white- 
‘eastle), nnd is a large but ill-built town of about 1000 houses, 
‘exclusive of hetween 200 and 300 mud huts. ‘There are a few Greeks 
‘ted Armenians, but the bulk of the population is Turkish, and all 
bry speak the Turkish language. Every thing indicates poverty 
Still, the form of Christianity is. not yot extin- 
weed in this its ancicat seat. ‘Thyatira is the site of-one of the 
seven churches-addressed in the Apocalypse. It is about 10 hourw 
N. of Sardis. 
 FIBBOOS. An African sation, occupying the immense deen 
which extends eastward of Fezzan, from the Black Harutsh on 
Neto Lake Tchad on the 8.  Tibeste, or Tibedoo, which seems 
to be the eapital of the Mohammedan Tibboos, and which either gives 
‘name to this people, or is named from them, is situated in-w 
‘Mogntainous country abounding with springs, and producing corny 
‘enna, and good pasturage. The plain of Tibeste is seven journeys 
from Temissa on the road to Bornou. In one part is = large spring 
‘of bot water, and the surrounding soil is composed entirely of sulp 
‘This place bas never been explored, in modern times, by Europeans. 
About the latitude of Tegerry, 24° 4’ N., the southernmost town of 
 & ridge of hills called the Alowere stretches across 
the Tibbes country; and further eastward is a still higher ridge, 
the Greater Alowere. These are said to be the loftiest hills in the 
Tibboo country, with the exception of Irchad-at Erner. Through 
‘both these mountains the nearest road leads to Kanem. 
i lace called Jrchat by 
Arabs, and Anay by the Tibboos; and extends southward ito 
‘Bila, the residence of their sultan, a mud-walled village of miser= 
able hats. Near Irohat, on the northern frontier of the Bilma terri-' 
tory, is Kisbee, a great rendezvous for caravans, eight days from 
Agdass, and twenty-four from Kashna. Between Kisbee and Bilma 
other Tibboo towns, situated, in like manner, in cotph- 
Aertile wadys, producing dates and grass in abundance, aud 
several miles between the parallel ridges that cross the! 
country. Near each of these towns there are salt-water lakes, pros 
ducing tryna, which is the chief article of commerce, no salt bebog 
found further south ; and immense quantitics are ansually carried’! 
from thote lakes to Soudan. ‘Te the S. of Bitma, the traveller bide 
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Norther Tibboo, who have aquiline noses, lips formed like those of 
Europeans, and a colour of the brightest black, Horneman represents 
the, Bilma Tibboos as a, mixed tribe, who had forcibly established 
themselves amovg the negroes who lived ip that district; butthe word 
pegro is equlvecal, being sometimes indiscriminately applied to all 
races, at other times restricted to the woolly-haired race. The 
characteristics of the genuine Tibboo are thus described 

by Captain Lyon. The men are slender and active in their form, and 
havo. intelligent coustenances, ‘Their agility is proverbial ; and they 
ently, by way of distinction, culled the Birds. The women 

ot, like the Arabs, cover their faces. ‘They retain their youthful 
much longer than the latter, are much more cleanly, 
homsewives, and particularly careful of their children. Of the 

slaves brought to Fezzan, the females meet with the readiest 

arkeet on account of their beauty: the males are generally too light 
“hard work, and are not brought in any considerable number. 
‘wild tribes live chiefly on doomedates and the flesh and milk of 
their flocks and herds; they have bat little corn, and are unacquainted 
the art of making bread, The seeds of the khandal, or colocynth= 
fiterma pencil article of food among the Tibboo of Tibeste 

It is not the ordinary custom of these people to tattoo 

ia ees skin. On meeting after absence, they do not, like the 











shake or touch hands, but squat on their heels at some 

from each other, their spears in their right hands, repeating 

for some time the salutation Ia-la! peace. They then rise and enter 
conversation. They speak very fast, and their language, which 
i full of liquids and sibilants, is pleasing; not resembling, according 
fo this traveller, any of the other negro dinlects, The people of 
Horeman says, in speaking of these tribes, made much the 

sage comparison that Herodotus does, when, speaking of the Ethiopian 
es hunted by the Garamantes (Fexzanners), he says that 
language was like the whistling of birds. The words of the 
Greek historian are, that they have no langaage like other men, but 
thrick like bats. Their arms in the interior are, three light spears 
eid a lance, a dagger and sword, and missiles called shangur, 
which do much execution. They ure, generally speaking, however, 
a.quiet, inoffensive people, living in houses made of palm-leaf mats, 
20 closely woven that the rain cannot penetrate, Besides these mats, 
their woten form baskets and drinking-bowls made of palm-leaves, 
which they ornament with stripes of coloured leather. ‘They are 
feeders, which corresponds to the description given of them by 

jotus, as reptile-eaters. The Tibboo women of Bilma are 

by Major Denham as having extremely pleasing features, 
pearly white of their regular teeth is in beautiful contrast 
lary black of their skin. ‘Triangular flaps of plaited hair 
with oll, hang down on euch side of their face ; and these, 
addition of coral nose-jewels and large amber necklaces, 
their attractions. They attended the bane dancing and 
themselves about with screams and songs in u manner quite 
5 but, notwithstanding the apparent scantiness of their habi~ 
nothing conld be further from indelicacy or immodesty than 
ir deportment. Altogether, they are an interesting, and apparently 
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bat three-quarters 
fi the walls is wnoccupied, and the houses are for the most 
‘ued’ scattered. ‘The nomber of inhabitants is about 4000, of 
ta Earge proportion are Jows, Polish, Spanish, and from other 
\) Tiberias ree to the Jews peculiar advantages, ax they 
ajey perfect jous freedom ; besides which, Tiberias is one 
“holy cities ia rae tes od, the other three being, Saphet 
Serboalicr; aod Hebron. The Rabbin of Tiberias t 
Rabbio of Saphet, who pronounces final judgement on 
intested points of law and religion. The ruins of the ancient 
txfénd t6 some distance on the north, and southward al 
lorder @f the lake, beyond the hot baths of Emmaus, which 
je from the modern town, These baths are still fre- 
ed! the waters resemble in quality those of Aix In Chapelle. 
‘with its district of ten or twelve villages, is under an Agn, 
the’ Pasha'of Acre. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied 
King the soil. Fish are caught with casting-nets thrown 
‘or from the beach ; but not a boat is now to be seem 
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BET: “(Or Tener: improperly written Thibet.) Called also 
(ra Tetary. ‘A cotintry of Central Asia, divided by the Hima: 
ftege from India ob the south ; bounded northward by the great 
Lof Gobi, and extending from the sources of the Tndus to the 
fof Clitna. Its length from east to west, is about 1350 geo 
teal miles ; its breadth from north to south, ebout 460; but its 
@ limits are indeterminate or unknown, The loftiest summits 
& range are within'the limits of Tibet, which may be 

bed generally as a vast plateau or table-land, elevated upwards 
000 feet nbove the level of the sea, and forming the busis of 
sins rising to the enormous height of nearly 27,000 feet. Tibet 
'r is divided into four great provinces, which lic in the following 
| Proceeding from east to west: A’ham (i.e. the kingdom); Out 
loee (the middle or interior), the district of Lasse ; Dzang; and 
E Ouidzang is an ancient name of Tibet; and Dzang-po-tchoo 
‘name of the great river of Tibet, which the natives of Barmah 
le Ierawaddy. This river, after traversing Tibet from west to 
flows by the western extremity of the Chinese province of Yan- 
iid, on Aeris Ava, or the Burmese territory, receives ob its 
bank the Syry-serhit, which has been mistaken for the real head- 
This latter river rises in about fat. 27° 60° N., long. 97° B., 
“south of the sources of the Brahmapootra, from which it’ is 
Pyle siete of snowy mountains named Lang-tan : it flows 
Ward through the country of the Semsook, and, oo entering the 

bat territory, ia called the Irrawaddy, which onme it gives' to 
river into which it falls, The word ‘Tibet & of unkeown 
‘The country is commonly called by the natives, Bhadh~ 
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ofbushes. Inthe valley of the Buspa river, the highest village ts at 
14,400 feet; the cultivation reaches to the same elevation; and the 
foreatextends 10:13,000 feet. Advancing further, villages are found 
at that’ height ; fine birch-trees at 14,000 feet, and tama bushes or 
‘Tatarian furze, which furnish excellent fuel, nt 17,000 feet, —Zong~ 
cheng, in the valley of the Tagla, in situated in lat. 31° 36', at an ele~ 
ation of 17,400 feet, which, according to formerly received theories, 
should bo buried under everlasting snow ; but the aspect of the becwessh 
eer different, On every nide of the glen, which is a bow. 
appear gently sloping hills, covered for the roost pa 
fame. The banks of the Fiver are clothed with grass-turf and prickly 
bushes, aod flocks of sheep and herds of deer are seen 
around. To the eastward, towards Manasoravar, according to the 
accounts of the Tatars, crops and bushes thrive at a still greater height. 
Did vegetation extend no higher than on the southern face of the 
plone would be uninhabitable by mau or beast. In the 
Spiti district, between Lahdak, Kooloo, and Bischur, the villages are 
from 12,000 to 15,000 feet above the sea; and there are lead-mines, 
‘Towards Lahdak, the habitation: || more elevated, the country 
barren, and the climate inbospitable. Captain Gerard, who, with his 
‘explored the upper valley of the Sutlej in 1821, felt regret at 
farewell to the serenity of a Tataric sky and the charms of 
that’arid country, to descend, with the Sutlej, to the moist and 
plains of Hindostan, The number of quadrupede whieh find 
‘on this elevated plateau, is astonishing. Among the moat 
of the domestic animuls is the grunting ox or yak, some- 
the bushy-tailed bull, from its tail of fine bushy hatr, so 
—- ed a8 @ chowry to drive away flies. 
mal food, is 
It has a heavy fleece of fine wool; and 
‘common goat bas a covering of downy fur under its long, shagay 
hae. The shawl-goat is of a peculiar species, frequently of a light 
faven colour, about the size of a small sheep: the substance of which 
the shawls are made, is the soft downy covering next the skin, the 
dolicacy of which is preserved by an outer coat of shaggy hair, The 
cow is also clothed with a shaggy covering ; the hare is distinguished 
a Gne fur; and the dharal, which seems a link between the deer 
and the sheep, has coating of fine fur under its outward covering. 
‘The male, which is mach used in commerce, is found wild, together 
with the wild ass. The horses are larger than those of Bootan, The 
dog resembles the Nepaul mastiff, and is stout and ferocious, Beasts 
game, and wild fowl are also numerous; and among the wild 
‘apimals are herds of av unknown species called the tso’po, which is 
satied to be unicorned, and to answer to the unicorn of the ancients. 
“Tibet has been subject or tributary to the Chinese Emperor for mare 
than 100 years; and the government is administered by the rajah or 
nimity, who is assisted by w council of four shubbehs, or viziers, who are 
always natives, und controlled by the Chinese tazin or viceroy. The 
religion is that modification of Buddhism which is called Lamaismny 
the Laza'or supreme pontiff being the object of worship as un incare 
nation of Buddha Gavdama or Sakya Moonee, The most celebrated 
ve 
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aflée the new of the full moony the néap thle at a 
half moon. ‘The tide day, or the interval between 
bigh waters, i also variable, being about 240. 97m. 
ciay aad full moon; whereas, about the time of the moon's quae 
(tures, It in 2561, 27m. ‘The tides, in similar circamstances, are 
{atest when the moon is at her smallest distance from the earth, or 
perigee; and, gradually diminishing, are smallest when she {4 
‘They increase also, in any part of the ocean, as the 
ea by chunging her declination, approaches the zenith of that 
ce; usd thoxe which happen while the moon is above the horizon, 
' Uni te tides of the i me day when the moon is below 
t . The sun has also some influence in raising the waters; 
{ this is supposed to be inconsiderable in comparison with that 
by the moon, ‘The highest tides are those of the equinoxes. 
pen the flux and reflux, there is an interval of about half am 
; during which time the water remains at its greatest height: 
* is called high water. The flax or rise is occasioned by the 
of the water of the ocean from the equator towards the poles ; 
striking gainst the coasts in its progress, and meeting with 
position from them, swells, and, where it can find passage, runs up 
Othe land, ‘That this motion follows the course of the moon is ¢ 
f, us it loses or occurs later every day by about 48 minutes, and 
#0 much id the motion of the moon siower than that of the sun. 
& regularity of the tides is, however, frequently affected by local 
isea; and they rise considerably higher in some parts of the world 


‘said to rise 80 oF 90 feet, although in the open sea it never rises 
Wwe @ foot or two. At Chepstow in the Wye, the rise is very groat. 


(Or Tres.) ‘The capital of Georgia, situated on the 

t bank of the Koor, at the mouth of a defile formed by two bold 

Bes of mountains which overshadow it. Tt derives its name, 

ci or Tyfilissi, warm town, from its bot baths, which are 

sly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, their temperatere 

from 100° to 112° Puhr. To these the town owes its founda- 

‘which is aseribed to the Tzar Liewvang about a. p. 1063, The 

idel was built by the Turks, when they took possession of the 

ays 1576, In 1795, the town was destroyed by Mohammed 

Persia, since which searcely a third has been rebuilt. Since 

‘Russian conquest of Georgia in 1800, it has been the residence of 

(governor and a numerous garrison. ‘The population, consisting of 

; , Mingrelinns, Persians, and Tatars, is now 

iposed fo amount to $0,000, It is divided into thrée parts, the 
ft ancient town, and the fortress, A recent traveller dew. 

it ‘mean, filthy, and gloomy town, by the side of # muddy 

}, the Koor being dirty, and often offensive; but (t is an exeen 
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the Tilse, where it falls into the Niemen, The latter river flows past 
the town on the N., and is crossed by ia bridge of boats, Tho town 
eed earn) ectasialy Ssopactho- teeny ie see snciaed 
there in 1867, betwees France and Prussia. It contains about 9000 


 TIMBUCTOO (Tomrvctoo, Tumpacry), A town of Central 
Africa, situated about eight miles from the left bank of the Niger, at 
the most northerly polat of its course, and on the verge of the great 
desert. It js indebted for its importance as an emporium, to its being 
the most convenient spot for the exchange of the two grand articles of 
“African traflic, sult and gold; aod is the great market where the 
‘caravans from the N. and E. mect those from the S. and W. It trae 
position is doubtful. Park's first map placed it in 16° 14 N.; his 
second | ae in 16° 27'; other geographers have made its position 17° 
Renuell carried it as high as 19° $0, M, Jomard, on 
Araby of Caillié, places it im 17° 5'N, and 8° 40° W. The 
‘mystery which long eaveloped this place, and which gave rise to the 
‘Most extravagant ideas of its magnificence, is ut length dissipated. 
‘The Grst European traveller who succeeded in penetrating to Tim. 
huetoo, was the unfortunate Major Laing, who reached that city in 
‘1820, and resided there for two months, but was assassinated, on his 
route through the desert, by an Arab chief; probably at 
‘the iestigation of the Moorish or Foolah traders of Massina. ‘The 
Frenchman, M. Caillié, has been more fortunate; and 
though some doubt has been thrown upon his veracity, there seems to 
be no solid reason for questioning either the main fact.of his having 
teached Timbuctoo, or the oatline of his narrative. He describes it 
‘as between three and four miles in circuit, without walls, the houses 
but consisting only of a ground-floor, and built of sun-baked 
bricks, and containing at most from 10,000 to 12,000 inbabitants. 
‘The population is at times augmented by the Arabs or Moors and 
Tuaricks, who come with the caravans, and remain there for a 
season. There ure seven mosques im the city, two of which are large 
‘and of some antiquity. All the native inhabitants are zealous Moslem, 
‘The surrounding country is an immense plain of yellowish white 
—— bare of any vegetation except stunted trees and shrubs, such as 
mimosa ferruginea, which grows to the height of about four feet, 
ey halanitis cegyptiaca, und a few scattered palm-trees. Several 
‘species of grass and thistles afford food for camels; but the soil is 
unit A or cultivation, and the only water is that of large 
reservoirs, which are filled by the rains. The inhabitants procure all 
their supplies from Jenné; and to obviate being exposed to famine, 
i case of the communication being cut off, they have warchouses 
‘amply stored with provisions, Cabra, the port, is three miles from 
the city, and is a small, dirty town of mud hots, where the Tuaricks 
meceive the duty levied on vessels. Near the town aro two lakes, 
the banks of which are covered with mimosas; and according to 
ancient accounts, the plain was formerly clothed with wood. In the 
rainy season, the aspect of the whole country must undergo a cov- 
siderable change ; and it is probable, that the inundation of the Niger 
extends to Cabra, which appears to be situated on a creek, at a 
distance of several miles from the main stream in the dry seasan. Ut 
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eee Atel aes 
bel 
Tong und 8 on ‘The ‘urface is hilly,’ 
tug eile, wine, falls, abd Money, nd ‘contains 
San Nicolo is the cupital, which is ‘the see 
though the population is almost eatirely 


nds. See Lapnones. 

; A district of the South of India, occupying the 
ri extremity of the peninsula, and separated from Ceylon 
if Of Manaar. Tinnevelly, from which it takes its name, 
ia ure the chief towns, It extends about 150 milew fo 

‘0 in breadth. See Carnatic und Inia. 
we An extensive district of Bengal, on the eastern’ ide 
Brahmapootra or Megna, and bounded towards the Burmese 
‘by a range of mountains and impervious forests, abounding 
Animals. The greater part ix wild and uncultivated, 
x ir the savage race called Kookies. See Currracoxo-and 


noe A connty of Ireland, in the province of Munster; 
d King’s Coonty, E. by Queen's County and Kilkenny, 
Owlariord aot Cork, and W. by Limerick, Clare, and 
the latter two counties, it Is separated by the Shamon, as 
} Waterford by the Suir. Its length is about 73 miles; its bread 
40; and the superficial extent about 
‘country crosses the shire from S. W. to N. 
le portion is occupied with bog. ‘The soil is better adupted to 
tarayge than to tillage, but the low Innds are fertile. Goal, 
‘silver, and lead are the mineral products. There are scaroely 
manufactures, Tipperary was anciently divided into. two great 
‘Ulstricts: the northern and more mountainous was called Ormond, 
| gave its title to the noble honse of that name ; the southern was 
t to the fumous abbey of Holy Cross, aeven miles from Cashel, 
Fentains of which afford an interesting object to the antiquary. 
consty abounds with military and ecclesiastical remains, ‘The 
‘Phief towns are, Clonmel, on the Suir, 22 miles W. of Water- 
‘ford: Cashel, the see of an archbishop, about,3 miles from the Suir 
Fy, & decayed market town, 20 miles N. W. of Cloamwel; 
on Suir, a place of considerable trade, 10 miles below 
‘Clonmel and 12 miles above Waterford; and Caher, on the same 


“TIRHOOT. An extensive district of the province of Baber, sin 
‘See Banan. 

dearrtGAcay a A lake of Peru, situated between the two cordilleris, 

‘encloved by mountains, It is 240 miles in circumference, and in 

} places is more than 450 feet in depth. It receives several 

but its only outlet is the desaguadero (drain) by which it: com- 

Lake Paria. There is reason to believe, however, 

of both lakes have a subterranean vent, and find a 

ler the Cordillera into the sea, near Fqueique, Tt abounds 

and is frequented by wild fowl. ‘This luke takes ite name 

land of Titicaca (i. ¢, leaden mountain), sitwared “alierat a 
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territory of Irkutsk, comprehending Omsk, situated 300 miles to the 
S. E., at the junction of the Om und the Irtish, and Tomsk, on the 
eres ee eeeereneeas Sis Biy Seo Stuunea. 

TOCANTINS. See Toocantines, 

TOCAT.  (Endocia.) A city of Asia Minor, in the pashalik of 
lebuh<@@ientla)yreiocated loc deep volley on. the:bonke: otha 
Veshib-ermak or Iris. It is the centre of a very extensive inant 
‘trade, aod bas manufactares of blue morocco leather, silk stuffs, and 


Turks, but the Armenians have seven 

ane church, The town ix governed by a 

it half way between Siwas and Amasia, 

former and S..E, of the latter, At this 

‘Martyn died, on his way to Constantino 

ple, Oct-6, 1812, Some ruins, known under the same of Old Tocat, 
eee ence lake es sivasince mpponsd heise the site 


Cowena Ponticn. 
(SOCCANTINES. A. large river of Brazil, which rises im the 
Province of Goyax, in about lat, 16° 


y be considered as the port of this river, 
peGuajere, to the east of its mouth. At Villa Vicoxa, or Camete, on 
the left bank, about 40 mites from its mouth, the Toccantines expands 
to the breadth of ten miles, and is divided by numerous islands. ‘The 
tide extends 26 leagues higher vp, to Fort Alcobuca; and the naviga- 
tion is so far uninterrupted by either rocks or rapids. Cxnoes ascend 
‘w= military post at the confluence of the Araguaya and the Tocean- 
’ ‘This river forms, in the lower part of its course, the westera 
ndary of Para Proper, dividing it from Xingutania. See Pana. 
A city of Hungary, situated at the confluence of the 
ise anth the Bodrog, and famous for its vineyards, which produce 
‘Tokay 
SOLEDO: An ancient city of Spain, in New Castile, situated on 
steep hill bathed’ by the Tagus, 12 leagnes Madrid. 
DI 


‘® quay below the town is still called Pluzucla de les Bureus, 
o long enjoyed, under its Gothic, Moorish, and Castilian sove- 
the honours of a capital; and it still ranks as the ecclesiastical 


‘aufféred repeatedly from the fury of civil war; but owes itt 
ilepepulation and decay to the rain of its manofactures and the 
ereation of Madrid. At the commencement of the seven- 

th century, its woollen manofactures, though in a declining state, 
afforded employment to 38,000 persons; its silk mamufactores 


Malaga It had a university, suppresied: in 
1807 ; and the treasures of its cathedral, which have wow disayyeure’ 
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is situnted:oo this river, 120 miles froat the sea. ‘Tho chain of mous 
tains whieh encircles Cochin China, reachesso nearly to the Tongking 
Guiton the northern frontier, #8 to leave only a nurrow detite, whscly, 


same ridge is said to separa Laog 
I branch of the same plateag separates "Tag. 
passes here, also, are closed with walls, one 
Chinese soldiers, the other by Tongkinése. 
frontier is represented ax almost impenetrable. ‘The mountains 
are very lofty, rising into sharp peaks. ‘The soil is sandy, eypseous, 
sand ferrugivous ; and the plains, being watered by sumerous streams, 
‘ae of boundless fertility. The chicf article of cultivation ts rice. ‘The 
mountains coutain iron-mines, which are productive; there is also 
some gold and silver; und the forests are valuable, ofa 
great variety of precious woods. An inferior sort of tea-plant is tnili- 
Benous ; the grape does not come to maturity. There are uo sheep 
nor asses, and the horse degenerates there; but deer of all kinds, 
‘hogs, goats, and poultry abound. ‘The builalo is used for agricultural 
purposes; the rhinoceros is occusionully seen, und elephants are na- 
merous; also tigers and monkeys of every description. ‘The moun: 
tainons|parts are much infested by rats, and the whole country swarnis 
swith vermin, reptiles, and insects, venomous amd harmless. The 
f more dense than in any other part of the Anamese em: 
pire, and recent accounts curry the computation as high us 18,000,000, 
Owing ‘to the redundant population, vast numbers lubour under 
extreme indigence; and it is computed that ove-tenth part of the 
inhabitants of Lower Tongking live constantly on the water. The 
fhountaiss of Kaubang, bordering on China, are inhabited by an 
aboriginal race called the Quin-to; the same, probably, as the burbur- 
ous tribes called Moys or Kemoys, who inhabit the mountainous parts 
of Cochin China, and who are said to worehip th ‘The Anamese 
may be considered as a nation of the Chinese fninily ; and their'fans 
guage 4s & dialect of Chinese. They employ several sounds, however, 
whieh ia Chinese native cannot pronounce; in particular, the letters 
bed, and ry and as these are the very consonants which distinguish 
the Siamese vocal alphabet from the Chinese, it may be inferred that 
they havea still closer relation to the Siamese or Thai nation. See 
Anam, 

TOOMBUDDRA. Or Tooncnanona. A river of Southern Todin; 
‘which falls into the Krishna, on its right bank, forming part of the 
boundary between Mysore and the Mahratta territory. 

TOORK, Toorxoman. See Torx, Turcoman, 

TOPOGRAPHY. A description of particalar places, ia contredia= 
tinction to = general description of the earth. Geography describes 
the great outlines, mountains, seus, rivers, political divisions, &c. 
Topography describes the aspect of the country, heights of mountains, 
routes, cities, and towns, Ke. See Geoonarny. 

TORNEA, A river which divides Russias from Swedish Lapland. 
It rises from the lake Kipis, im long. 20° 40' E_, hat. 697 N., und flow 

southward, falls into the bead of the Gulf of Bothnia, Wow Non 








MERANSALEINE, Beyond the Alps; i.e. in relation to Italy. 
ransalpine Guvl, or Gaul Proper, was so called in contradistinction 
‘Lombardy, which was denominated by the Romans, Cisalpine 


TRANSATLANTIC. Beyond the Atlantic. Applied to America 
the Western Continent, in relation to Europe. 
‘TRANSPADANE. Beyond the Po, in relation to Italy. Cisulpine 
was, voder Augustus, divided into two provinces 
exteaded from the Apenniaes to the Po, and Transpaduna, 
limg whut remained between Venetia and the Alps, 
TRANSYLVANIA. A. principality of the Austrian empire, 
d by Hungary N. and W., and the Ottoman dominions E. and 
@ lying between lat. 45° 33’ and 47° 37’ 'N,, and long, 22° 
23 E. The superficial extent is estimated at 23, 
the population at about 1,700,000. The yntains 
round this province from the 8. to the N. E., while lateral 
traverse it in all directions. i 


\groupe situated at the eastern ‘extremity, the Maros (or Muarosh), 
)Rukullo, the Aluta, the Szasmos, the Moldavian Bisatrits, and 
Moldava, derive their sources. The elevation of these mouti- 

fs not, in geveral, proportionate to their breadth. A detached 
extends westward, near the Szasmos and the Theiss, where the 
‘of Hungary, Transylvania, and the Bukowine meet. Ano- 

and greater chain, divided by the Aluta, forms the boundary 
‘Transylvania and Wallachia, ‘The western extremity, or the 

of the Basnat, are supposed to be connected, by a ridge of 

rocks which impede the course of the Danube, with the base of 
Servian mountains. These chains form an irregular curve on the 
vn und southern frontiers of Transylvania, The central districts 
Jess elevated. The country bordering on Lower Hungary is very 
ctly known, Almost all the rivers of Transylvania pour their 

irs into the Theiss. The principal are: 1. The Sausmos, whieh 
its soarce in the high mountains on the eustera frontier, and, 
joined by the united streams of the Rapid, the White, and the 
Koerars, receives all the streams from the westorn declivities 


country through whi 
petraate are periodically inundated. 2. The Wares, ‘whi YR 
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ze ble inJand trade: the inhabitants amount 
an “Seats, or Nosen, & wat town with Sealad 
is the capital of a litte canton near the frontier of the Buko- 
called by the Hungarians, Szcben (Cidinium ), 
‘eapltal of the Saxon territory : it ina walled town, regularly built 
‘ Latheran seminary and other poblic institutions, and 
 inbabitants, It takes its German name from Hermann of 
conia, a chief of the original Saxon colony, and the reputed 
the town. At no great distance from this town, the Aluta 
ts i ay through a famous defile called the Gate of the Red 
and precipitates itself into the plains of Wallachia, Clansen> 
rm, or Kolos-var, at which the diets of the principality are usually 
beld, is the second city in point of population and wealth, though it 
‘cousidered as the cupital: it contains a Catholic university 
seminaries, one Calyinistic, the other ‘Socinian, and has a 
on of about 20,000 souls. Enyed, or Strasburg, has also its 
tic academy and gymnasium, Thorda, a town of 6500 inha- 
fs situated pear a valuable salt-mine, Torasko and Konus 
‘are mining towns in a district rich in gold. Deva is the name 
‘® Mourishing burgh not far from the Iron Gute, or Vas-Kapa, un 
tant pass leading to the plain of Temeswar.  Karlaburg is am 
strong-hold, the citadel of the town of W 
college and an observatory, Samos 
is chielly peopled by Armenians. Ruins and h 


70,000, Slavonians (Bulgarians, Servians, and Poles), 7000. 
, 5000. Italians, 1800. Of these, upwards a eee are 

d to belong to the Groek Church; 178,000 
44,000 Polish Socinians; 210,000 Calvinists; and the ‘Greet or 
Catholics, among whom rank the Hungarians and most of the 
rs, 340,000. There are supposed to be about 2000 Jews. The 
‘Armesians and Grecks are, however, the chief merchants. The Wal- 
fame are the shepherds, waggoners, and labourers,—the Irish of 
tansylvania, as the Szcklers have been compared to the Scottish 


sylyania is the Dacia Consularis nnd Panno-Dacia of the Ro- 
mans, which was added to the empire by Trajan, and abandoned to 
@ Goths by Constantius, It afterwards became subject to the sove- 
of Hungary, and was governed by @ viceroy Ul! 1641, when it 
‘was separated from Hungary, and formed an independent principality 
incorporated with the Austrian empire in 1669. ‘The Hungarians 
I the woody country to the east of the Theiss, Silegy, answering to 

+ Latin Sylvania; and the territory east of that woody 
ultra-sylrania, for which its present name has beon ti. 

Hungary and Austria, 

_‘TRAS OS MONTES. (Beyond the mountains.) A province of 
‘Portugal, north of the Douro, and bordering northward on Galicia. 
‘Tt is very mountainous, but the valleys are fertile, and Ya Vioeqents 
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20,000, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Franks, Tho'Turks call 
the place Tarabozan. 1¢ is the Trapezus of Xenophon ; and at the 
ime of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, was a populous colony of thie 
ns, In the country of the Colchians, It continued to be a free 
‘independent city, till it fell under the dominion of the kings of 
It rose to wealth and splendour under the munificent 
u of the Emperor Hadrian, but was token and plundered by 
Goths ia the third century, In'the thirteenth century, it became, 
@ time, under Alexius Comnenus, the capital of a kingdom extend- 
¢ from the mouth of the Phasis to that of the Halys. | It was sur- 
ed by the last of the Comnenian race, in 1461, to Mahomet IT, 
which it has been incorporated with the Ottoman empire. It 

0f the seats of Genoese commerce in the palmy duys of that 


See Turmsan. 
| TRENT. Trewro. The ancient Tridentum. A city of the Aus- 
‘empire; in the Tyrol, situated on the Adige, on the confines of 
‘To the south of this city, the Gorman language gives place to 
Htallan, It is a walled town, tolerably well built, but not strong’; 
see of an archbishop, and the seat of a provincial court. The 


of silky partly im the cultivation of the vine and tobacco, 
tho greater part of the 
celebrated in eecle- 


and now of a Prussian government 
part of the province of Lower Rhino. 
im the centre of a large valley lying along t! 


© establishments, but these were secularized by the 
university, founded in 1454, is sow a gymnasium, and the eleeto- 


reign of Constantiae,- the residence of the prefect of Gaul, wail 
Toads of the Germans led to the removal of the seat of udminis- 


composed of part of the old electorate, a small portion of the dutehy 
‘Luxemburg with some adjacent territories, the principality of Saar- 


ure miles, with a population of about 800,000, and is divided into 
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its situation, the most important in India, When all vessels onthe 
Coromandel coast are obliged by the monsoon to patito sen) ‘Trined= 
matee is their only piace of refuge, and the harbour can)bé tude at 
any season, The naval’ power that possesses this harbour, may 
therefore command the trade of India. It is so land-locked sto 
appear like a id the shores are so bold, that vessels may be 
mmpored close to the rocks, ‘The town is small and mean, with fow 

or Singhalese inhabitants, the lower classes being chiefly 

Malabar Roman Cutholics. The fortiications, the work chietly of 
ke Portaguese and the French, form a sweep about a mile in length 
they might he rendered almost impregnable. This place is now made 
agmand naval arseeal, but its reputed insalubrity has occasioned it 
to bo,comparntively deserted. It is 150 miles N. E. of Colombo, in 
Int. 8° 32.N., long. 81° 17' E, 
‘The most fertile and beautiful of the Leeward 
Telands, and the most southerly of the groupe, being situated atthe 
eptmunce of the Gulf of Paria, within 10 oF 11 miles of the mainland 
pfSouth Awserica. It is of un irregular square form, with a loig 
point stretching from the 8. W. corner, its extreme dimensions being 
‘59 miles from N. Ev to S. W., and 66 in breadth. Its sugar-plantas 
ens are far more productive than those of Jamaica; besides which, 
in pields excelient indigo, cinnamon, cloves, tobacco, and ginger; and 
eveom, bids fair to be the principal staple. ‘The island abounds: also 
‘pith forests of the finest timber. Trinidad was discovered by Colum= 
hus, im his third voyage, in 1498; was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh 
i 1695 ; by the French in 1676; re-captured by the British in 170; 
‘and its posession was ratified by the treaty of Amiens. In 1783, the 
Jota! population was under 3000. Since then, it has rapidly increased ; 
‘and it now contains ebout 4,200 whites, 16,000 free coloured, and 
24,000 slaves = total, 44,200, besides about 900 Indians. 
TRIPOLI (in Africa). The most easterly of the Barbary States, 
with wcapital of the same name, The State of Tripoli comprises 
‘that part of Africa Proper which extends along the const of the 
‘Mediterrancan between the Gulf of Sidra (the ancient Syrtis) and 
that of Gabes (the smaller Syrtis) ; or from the island of Jerbi on the 
‘to Cape Razatina on the E.; a line of about 800 miles in length. 
Meextent inland is very irregular, owing to the frequent interruption 
of the desert. The two fertile districts of Mesurata and Gharian 
are comprehended in an exteusive tract of mountainous country, to 
the SE. of the capital, peopled by Arabs. Por a few miles inland, 
‘the cultivated district in the neighbourhood of the capital, called the 
Mexsoxk, is of exuberant fertility ; bet, as the harvest depends entirely 
tpon the rains, the supply is precarious. ‘There are no rivers, and 
the only water is that whieh is preserved in tanks, or the well water, 
whichis found every where near the surface, bot is brackish. In 
September, the plain is one rich Geld of corn; bot during the greater 
parbof the year it is described as a sea of sand, ‘The orchards and 

yards at a short distance from the city foarish luxuriantly, and 
the fruits have un exquisite flavour. The mulberry-trec, the cxstor+ 
tree, the lotus-treeior seedra (a species of jujeb), and the date-tree, 
are also found here, and are very productive. A want of industry 
‘and of good government are the only reasons why more of he desert 
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taltivated districts, where the plain of Barbary is abruptly succeeded 
¥ the desolate expanse of the Syrtis; and not a single inhabited! 
erm occurs between that place and Bengazi, which represents the 
beient. Berenice, und is a place of some trade, containing about 
000 inhabitants, a large proportion of whom are Jews and negroes. 
herma (the ancient Darnis or Dardanis), formerly the capital of Libya 
(erior, is the only city of the Pentapolis that retains « shadow of 
eancient importance. The once magnificent city of Cyrene is 
(holly deserted. Tho total population of the State of Tripoli has 
pen estimated by Balbi at 660,000 souls; this is probably much too 
Wwe. Ali Bey reckons it at two millions. In ancient times, it must 
fave bee exceedingly populous. See BanmaRy, Banca, C¥RENR, 


lens 
\PRIPOLL (in Syria). A maritime city of Syria, the capital of a 
{ashalik, comprising the coast from the Nakr et Kelb, or Lycus, on the 
|p to Latakia on the N.; being bounded on the E. by the course of 
hatriver and the mountains which overlook the bed of the Orontes, 
-clty of Tripoli, called by the natives Tarnbolos, is built on the 
of the lowest hills of the Libanus, about half an hour from 
seashore. It is divided into two parts by the Kadesha or nahr 
(bee-Ali, @ shallow, rapid mountain stream. It is one of the neatest 
(wens in Syria, the houses being well built of stone, and is surrounded 
fith Iuxuriant gardens or orchards, which extend over the whole 
flangular plain lying between the town and the sen. On the northern 
ide of the fat promontory in which this plain terminates, is the place 
(Canchorage, where there is « small town or village, called the Marina 
ip BL Afina, i. ¢. the port, which has evidently been an ancient site; 
‘It is supposed that the ancient name Tripoli (three cities) denoted 
adjacent cities situated in this fertile plain, Burckhardt pro« 
(ounces the situation one of the most favoured spots in Syria. Many 
(arts of Tripoli bear marks of the age of the Crusades; and an old 
faracen castle commands both the town and the plain, but is itself 
jommanded by a height on the northern side of the river, The inha- 
bitants of the city were estimated by Burckhardt, in 1812, at 15,000, 
€ whom a third were Greek Catholics, over whom a bisho] rr 
















rade of Tripoli, which has declined of late years, consists chiefly 
Mthe silk prodaced oo the mountains, sponge, which is found on the 
lea-shore, soup, wax, galls, dyers’ madder, scammony, and a little 
lobacco; the imports are coffee, indigo, tea, &e.; wheat, barley, and 
jotton wre cultivated, and, near Latakia, tobacco and the olive. The 

farger portion of the territory of this pashalik is mountainous, 
feeding @ great part of Libanus. It is divided Into the following 
Histriets: 1. Djebtet Beshirai, in the mountains east of Tripoli, inha- 
dited. by Maronites and Greeks. 2. Bl Zaye, on the lower part of 
Libanus. 3. El Koura, divided from the last mentioned by the Kade 
thas 4, Botrees or Patrone, the ancient Botrus, on the const, 5. ET 
Hattaa, tothe east of Batroon, 6. Akount, or Ard Laklouk, inhabited 
thie@y by Marouites and Greeks. 7. EJ Dhennye, to the N. and 
NeW. of Beshiral, 4 Djebail or Gitele,.the ancient Byblus, on the 
toast. 9. Ei Fetowk, to the E. of Djebail. 0, Djebbet cd Meneitra, 













‘of them. are found in Sockua, Augila, and Siwab, where the 
Aneguage is the only one spoken, See Berane and Stwat. 
T,...Or Twar. A town and district of Northern Africa, on 
of the great desert, and near the frontier of the Twarick 

It appears to be an oasis. 
TU AN. One of the states of the Argentine Republic, and 
A province of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres. | It extends 
leagues in length, betwoon lat, 22° and 33° 10’ S., and 190 leagues 
-E.te.W.. Tucuman isthe name also of the capital, See 

Avis. 
«  Acity of Russia, the capital of a government, situated at 
of the Upa and the Tulpa, not far from the source:of 
15 miles S, of Moscow. It is distinguished for its manu. 
of arms, knives, and all sorts of cutlery, the iron for whieh is 
lied by|the neighbouring mines; and has been styled the 
‘of Russia. The population now approaches to 40,000. 

IGOOSES. See Toxcooses. 
1S. A city of Northern Africa, giving its name to one of the 
States, of which it forms the capital, The territory of Tunis 
Pemsists chicily of a peninsular projection of the African coast, stretch+ 
jing into the Mediterranean in a north-casterly direction, 80 4% to 
@pprosch within less than 100 miles of the island of Sicily. This 
the anciest seat of the Carthaginian power, The river Zaine or 
forms the western boundary, separating it from the territory 
ef Algicrs. From Cape Roux, in long. 9° 30’ E. Int. 37° N., the 
(roast line extends castward to Cape Bon, with a slight inclination to 


the N, After turning that point, it takes a south-eastern direction, 
terminating-t the fertile and populous island of Jerbi, where it is 
bounded by Tripoli; the whole forming an irregular line nearly 600 
miles in length, The extent inland varies from 100 to 250 miles, a 
of the Numidian Atlas separating it from the dry plains of the 

ol Jerid. ‘The only rivers of importance are, the 
‘of the ancients), which, after winding through # fertile 
gad picturesque country, falls into the Mediterranean between Cape 
Garthage and Porto Farina; and the Wad el Kebir (the anckent 
which falls into the sea 10 leagues E. of Jigel. The Gulf 
of Tunis, one of the safest in the Mediterranean, rans up between 
Boo, or Ras Adar, the ancient Herman promontory, on the E., 
Cape Farinas, or Ras Zibeed, the Apollinian promontory, on the 
'» docloding the bay, its circumference is about 120 miles, and there 
capital anchorage in every part from two to five miles off whee. 
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= few rotten galleys and gun-boats, and about 30 
Is, farmed, a few years ago, the whole naval force of 
once formidable state ; the successor and representative of that 
republic whieh for more than 600 years enjoyed the empire 

(Of the seas, and disputed pre-eminence with Rome itself, Of Car. 
thage, the only: vestiges are its cisterns und some obscure ruins ; and 
the very site of its ports is controverted, Abulfeda states, that Tunis 
‘was anciently called Tursis, If any stress can be laid upon. bis 
aathority, we might with high probability suppose Carthage tobe 
the: ‘Parshish of the Scriptures, and the mother of the Anda. 
Iesian city of that name. Next in importance to the capital is the cele 
city of Kairwan or Cairouan, the first seat of Saracenic empire 
im Barbary. Itis a walled town, situated on a sandy plain, bounded 
the Usalitanian range, and is said to contain 50,000 inhabitants. 
Tts principal mosque ix the most sacred and one of the most magnifi- 
cent in Barbary. Besides this city, the kingdom contains numerous 
towna, ¢ome of them flourishing and populous, for the most part pre 
serving ina corrupt form their ancient names, and exhibiting traces 
(Of former grandeur. The ancient subdivision of the region into Zew- 
fritanin and Hyzeciun, is still recognised under other names. In the 
immer season, the Bey visits, with a flying camp, for the purpose of 
eollecting the tribute, the fertile country in the neighbourhood of 
Keef and Baijah, still called the Frigeah, supposed to be a corruption 
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dary. Kelf, or El Kief, which ranks as the third city for riches and 
Strength, is a frontier town, 72 miles W.S. W. of Tunis, upon the 
declivity of a hill, not far from the Mejerdah : it occupies the aite of 
the ancient Sicos Veneria. Baijah, the ancient Vacea or Vaga, in simi- 
larly situated, near the banks of the same river, and not far from the 

frovtier. It is the chief cora-mart of the kingdom ; and im 
the mdjaceat plains of Busdera, a fair is kept every summer, which is 
frequented by the most distant Arabian tribes. Upon the banks ‘of 
the Mejordah, im nearly the same parallel as Baijah, is the small town 
of Tubarbo ( Teburbum Minas}, inbabited by the descendants of Anda- 
fesian Moors, Bizerta, a walled town of from 8000 to 10,000 inhn- 
bitants, including 400 Jews, ia situated at the head of the Hipponensie 
gulf,to which it gives its modern name, about 45 miles N, N. W, of 
Panis, representing the Hippo Zaritensis of the ancicuts. The site 
Of Uities, which was not far distant, is doubtful. Swsa, situated near 
the sea, bat without a port, is the chief mart of the kingdom for oi! 
‘and linen, and one of the wealthiest cities of the Tunisines. “The 
imbabitants are estimated at aboat 20,000, inclading 1000 Jews. The 
sarrounding country is very besutiful and well cultivated.  Momas- 
ter; # neat, thriving walled town, built upon the extremity of a went 

ood 
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Iw Evnove. Sq. cales, 
Beyierbeylik of Romavia or Room-ili, 


is 

to Bevin, aCe ro | 58,640 
the Une, and part of Dalmatia. 

»  Walachia and part of Moldavia . . . 40,000 1,000,000 

Buboa, Crete, &e. 0 6. ee. 6,500 300,000 


183,458 9,650,000 
In Asta. 
‘Asia Minor or Anatolia, as far as the 
\ Bophraves . 

. seekers “ owt , Bagdaat, and Di Diar! } 144,050 1,800,000 
“ Syriayexclusive of the desert. | 5 | 51,778 2,000,000 
‘Armenian and Georgian provinces . . 64,002 3,000,000 
Cyprus and Asiatic islands... . 11,050 100,000 


655,184 21,250,000 


} 200,196 5,000,000 


‘These statistical calculations, founded on the mean of widely con- 
statements, must be taken as a rude approximation to the 

fruth. Of the population of European Turkey, the Ottomans are 
sapposed to form not more than a third, or between three and four 
Pallbons; the remainder consists of Bulgarians, Servians, and other 
‘Sluyenias vations; Albanians, Greeks, and Walachians; Arme- 
wians, Jews, and Fran! That of Asiatic Tarkey is not less 
mixed. But it is to European Turkey, and chiefly the two great 
ere of Roumelia and Bosnia, that the present article will now 


- Tiere ying ten thparalilot wand 5 and the 
‘met and 30° E., is bounded on the north by the Austrian 
Russian territories, from which it is generally ‘separated by the 
lanube, the Prath, and the Dniester, On the cast, it is separated 
Asin by the Euxine, the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
t, The Egeun Sea washes it on the south; the Adriatic on 
ye south-west; and it extends westward as far as the river Unna, 
which diyides Turkish from Austrian Croatia in Jong, 17°, and the 
continuation of the conventional line of the Austrian frontier. Prom 
‘the nerthern boundary of Moldavia to Cape Matapan, it formerly 
870. miles in length. Its utmost breadth is 680 miles, A 
‘ehain of mountains connected with the Carpathians, stretches 
“across Turkey from west to east, separating Roumelia from the basin 
the Danube. That part whieh bears the name of the 


Balkun, 

Thrace from Bulgaria, is the Mount Hamus of the ancients, 

Its steep rocks bound part of the Black Sea, while one of its branches 
towards Constantinople and the Hellespont. Another 
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a i gat 
ficopoli. .... Central Bulgaria. , . Nicopolis, 
Wilin...- Western ditto, 
Aeatharado. sad Rann 2 Sophia. 
Northern Shance.., 
North-castern Macedonia. 
North-western ditto, .. ., .Scopia. 
Central ditto, ..., «« Thessalonica, 
Theasaly. 5+» » +. Tricea, 


Ditto, 
Ditto and Middle Albania, 
Inland Macedonia, 
Central Albania. 
” Upper ditto... + 
18. Dokagin, . Upper ditto, 
Perserin. .. Upper ditto, 
Veldshterin . Upper Servia, west. 
Aladsba-hissa Ditto, east, 
Semendra . Lower Servia. 


Bevcennevux oF Bosnia. 


23, Banyaluka . Turkish Croatia, 
O34, Trawnik... . Central Bosnia, 
25, Srebernik . Western ditto, 
26. Isworntk . North-eastern ditto. 
27. Venibazar . Rascia. 
ican Dalmatia, called 
28. Hersek . +t 


Hertzegovina, or 
dutchy of St. Saba, 


Coasts Ano Istanps, 
+ Coastof Thrace. 
«) Bobsea &e,. ow « 
+ Asiatic Isles. . 
+» Northern Cyclades 
» Southern ditto. . 
» Central and Eastern Crete. 
+ Western ditto. 
~ Ditto, 


“Te Which, prior to the recent Greck revolution, there were added :, 

3% Aihabachti . Western Hellas, ae 

on Central, Northera, ~ 

apa ftom Moree ir 
39, Mistra . . Laconia and Messenia. 
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forms the boundary between England and Scotland, until it falls into 
the German Ocean at the town of Berwick. From this river, the 
‘county of Peebles is often called Tweedale. 

TYNE. A river of England, the largest in the county of Norths 
emberland ; formed of two branches, the North and South Tyne, which 
unite abore Hexham, and flowing by Newcastle, fail into the German 
Oovan at Tynemouth. Below Hexbam, this noble river divides 
Northumberland from Durham. It is naviguble to Newcastle by 
‘vessels of from 900 to 400 tons. Larger vessels deliver their cargor 
at Shields, a few miles below. There is « river of the same bame in 


< TYRE. In ancient goography, a powerful commercial city of 
Phenicia, the history of which stretches into the remotest antiquity, 
At is now a small sea-port town, retaining its ancient name under the 
form of Tsoor or Soor (Rock), which the Greeks softened into. Tiras; 
aad-is still a port of supply for Damascus. It contained, in 1820, 
boat 1200 Greek Catholics, who have an archbishop, 100 Groeks, 
100 Maronites, 200 Motoualies (a Syrian tribe), and 100 Turks, No 
ontetiges of its ancient magnificence remain. 

‘TYROL. A province of the Austrian empire, in the heart of the 
Alps; bownded by Bavaria on the N., the Grisons on the W., Lom- 
bardy on the S., and Carinthia and Salzburg on the B, Its area is 
about 11,000 square miles, with a scattered population of between 
700,000 and 800,000. A line drawn through the glacier of the Ortler, 
(in = direction nearly N. and S., will give a general idea of its western 
Mmits, separating it from the Val Teline, the Grisons, and the Vor- 
aariberg. To tbe E., the snowy pyramid of the great Glockner, rising 
from its sea of ice, may be considered as the boundary-stone of the 
three provinces of Tyrol, Saltzburg, and Carinthia. Thus, it comprises 
the central and eastern portion of the Rhetian, and the westernmost 
wart of the Curnic and Noric Alps. At the Martin's-briick, where the 
wale of the Inn opens for an instant before it again contracts into the 
savage pass of the Finstermiinz, the route from Coire, by the Upper 
Engadine, crossing the bridge to the right bank, enters the ‘Tyrol. 
nspruek, or Innsbriick, which has been the capital since the thirteenth 
eentury, in situated on the banks of the Inn, more than 2000 feet 
above the sea, encircled by mountains which tower to the height of 
from 6000 to 7000 feet above the plain of the Ion, To the N. the Great 
Solstein ix seen rising to the height of 9106 feet above the sea: this ix 
the loftiest summit of the chain to the N, of the Inothal, overlooking 
‘the weil cnitivated plains of Bavaria, The noble vale of the Lan, 
called the Inn Thal, together with the lateral valleys opening into’tt, 
contains within its limits 320 villages und hamlets, besides nunicrous 
exsties and convents, The principal valley which falls into the Ini. 
thal, is the Zillerthal, which rons up between 30 and 40 miles into 
the heart of the Alps, presenting in its general character «strong 
resemblance to the more fertile portions of the Swiss rumge. ‘WAN he 








delegation comprising part of the former Vene- 
‘The city is situated on the Lisouze, about 19 miles from 
7,000 inhabitants, 
UKRAINE, A former division of Russian Poland, traversed by 
stabees: ‘and having Kiev for its chief town. It forms) part of 
called Malo Russia, or Little Russia, and is now divided into 
four governments of Kiev, Podolia, Poltava, and Cherson, 
ULSTER. A province of Ireland, containing the nine northern 
des of Donegal, Lodouderry, Antrim, Tyrone, Fermanagh, 
shan, Armagh, Down, and Cavan. The Protestant population 
ebialy conc concentrated in this province, which is also fur in advance 
southern provinces in civilization and manufacturing industry. 
UMBILA, Ja ancient geography, a country of Haly, lying between 
au aed Piceoum. See [rary and Para. States, 
UMEA. A river of Sweden, which, ufter traversing m province of 
the same name, falls into the Gulf of Bothnia in lat. 63° 50’, forming 
port of Umea, the capital of the province. 
UMMERAPOORA, The capital of the Birman empire, on the 
waddy. See Ava, Burman urine, &c. 
UNDERWALDEN. A small canton in the centre of Switzerland, 
o the E. of Bern, and 8. of Lucerne, and adjoining Schweitz and Uri 
the 8. E. and E. It contains only 300 square miles, with about 
: inhabitants, It consists of four vatleys, chiefly meadow and 
land, surrounded with lofty alps. Sarnen, « small town on 
Aa, where it falls into the Lake of Sarnen, and Stanta, eight 
8. E. of Lucerne, are the only towos, The inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics. - 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, A federal republic, origi- 
ly composed of the 13 colonial provinces which united in the declarn- 
of independence im 1776; namely, Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
wwpshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
ware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, North Caroliva, South Carolina, 
d Vermont was, in 1791, admitted to the Union. In the 
lowing year, Kentucky, which had formed part of Virginia, was 
as a distinct State. Teonessee, which originally formed 
of North Carolina, was separated from it in 1790, and subse. 
tly erected into a State in 1796, Ohio was admitted into the 
inion 802; Louisiana io 1812; Indiana in 1816; Mississippi in 
perth Mlinois in 1818; Alabama in 1819; and in the sume year, the 
territory was erected into a territorial government. In 1820, 
ho district of Maine was detached from Massachusetts, formed tnto 
distinct State, and admitted into, the Union. 
1821, making the eleventh State added to the original thirteen. 
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as yet unoccupied by a civilized population, 
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1,876,910 
136,230 


1,000,144 12,858,172 
Usappropriated Territories, viz, 
North West Territory 144,000 
Missouri... . 980,000 
eColembia, 2. . 
1,362,000 500,000 Indiaaw 


2,371,144 13,858,171 


‘Tho whole territory is a little larger than Europe to the westward 
Russia. The Atlantic States are about equal to France and Spain 


lery;numerons inthe Middle States, particularly in Peonsyltauis, 
the former constitute a fourth, and the latter an eighth of the 
Dutch families also are numerous in this State. Nearly 


ibes. 
The physical geography of this part of the American cuckimanh wan 
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according to a decennial census, excluding the Indians, and counting, 
five slaves as equivateut to three freemen. By this means, tho slaves 
‘mre not really represented, but a Larger proportion of members are 
‘returned from the Slave States, than if they were excluded from the 
wate as well us the Indians. The members are chosen for 

two years, The elective franchise ts for the most part exercised by 
‘ballot; and universal suffrage has been gradually gaining ground. 
‘Th 1822, when the House of Representatives consisted of 187 mem- 
= it was composed of 97 lawyers, 54 farmers, 18 physicians, 
‘53 merchants, 3 manufacturers, 2 printers, and 3 clergymen, The 
‘Supreme Court of Justice of the United States, which may be 


‘Wm all cuses arising under the Federal Constitution, i 

‘enses, in controversies between two States, or two cil 

‘Stites, und between a State, orthe citizens thereof, and a foreign state 
‘oF its subjects. It is thus the ultimate tribunal of appeal over the 
Tegislutures both of the States and the Union; und it has actually 
Tefused to give effect to, and has thereby virtually annulled, several 
‘acty of the State legislatures, and even of Congress itself. Were 
‘the judges of the supreme court chosen for life, instead of during 
good behaviour, (which renders them removable by » joint resolu- 
Hon of the two houses of the legislature,) they would possess a more 
real and effective sovereignty than any other functionaries. The 
‘actos! administration of the civil and criminal law is, however, in 
‘the hands of the State judiciaries, who, ia cightees States, hold their 
‘Cotmmissions during good behaviour, which is virtually for life. ‘The 
gystem of law throughout the United States is the common Jaw of 
Bagland, modified by acts of the Federal and State Governments, 
which constitute the written law. ‘Tho works, however, not only of 
‘Coke and Blackstone, but of the most recent English writers, and 
‘the latest Term Reports, are familiarly cited in the courts, In the 
‘stability of this branch of the magistracy, its fixed und venerable 
character, and its independence of the popular will, consists the best 
‘glsnrantee of the permanence of the national institutions, and of the 
‘efficiency of the complex scheme of government, It is the link which 


Feligioo. The seat of the Federal Government (it ennsot be called the 
metropolis) is Washington, on the Potomac, which unites the three 
‘striking anomalies of “a city without | houses, a navy-yard without 
and a port without commeree.” See WASHINGTON. 
(UNNA. A river of Turkey, which rises in the Hertzegovina, and, 
‘dividing Turkish from Austrian Croatia, falls into the Save. 
UPSAL, The ancient capital of Sweden, and the residence of the 
‘court till the tenth century. It is saltuated on the river Sala, in the 
province of Upland, 36 miles N. of Stockholm. It is the see of am 
, and the seat of a university, founded in the fifteenth 
century. The kings of Sweden are still crowned im ite ancient 
cathedral. The population is about 5000, 
URAL, (Ourac) A range of mountains which extent Mwai, 
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‘its tributaries are, the Hyjuhy, which trayerses the provinee 
W., falling into. the Uruguay in frovt of Assumption 5 the 
a large oavigable river but little known; and the Rio Negra, 
from the province of Rio Grande do Sal, and.joining the 
io abont lat, 38° 25'S. ‘That part of the province which 
to the southward of the Ibicuy, and the whole of the ndja- 
wince of Rio Grande as far 8. as the Rio Negro, ure almost 


Te 


a 


incognita, 
URUMEA, Or Ooryuan, A great salt lake of Persia, in the pro- 
of Adjerhijan, about 47 miles in length, half that breadth, and 
miles in circumference. It receives 14 rivers of different size, 
no outlet; and its greatest depth is said not to exceed fivg or 
4;.in some, places scarcely one foot. A range of bigh mousis 
the Niphater of the ancients, separates this basin on the |W. 
that of Lake Van, in Turkish Armenia. The water is saltet 
that of the sea, and emitsa sulphurous odour. No fish cam live 
it, There are several islands, the largest of which is converted, 
the dry season, into a peninsula 25 miles in circumference, over 
ale by wild animals, This lake takes its name from the-city-of 
situated on the south-western bank, in a noble plain watered 
‘by the Shar, 90 miles 8.8. W..of Tabriz. It is.a walled city, cons 
tajning about 12,000 inhabitants, and is supposed to be the Dhebaria 
‘of Strabo. [t is one of the places that lay claim to the honour of 
the birth-place of Zoroaster, 
+ Ativer of Wales, which, rising on the western. side,of 


Br ire, flows past the towns of Brecon, Abergavenny, Unk 
yMirsonthehice)y sos Cecsieen, and enters the Firstol Chantel 
low New; 
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UUTAWAS. Urtawas or Orrawas, A river of British America, 
called also Grand River, which, after dividing Upper from) Lower 
Canada, falls into the St. Lawrence 30 miles west of Montreal. ‘See 


UTICA. In ancient geography, a maritime city of Africa Prop: 
It wasa Tyrian colony, older than Carthage: after the destruction of 
that city, it became the capital and emporium of Roman Africa, Ls 
¥ery. site is now doubtful, but the supposed ruins are seen a litthe out 
of the read from Tunis to Bizerta, in a spacious marshy plain, watered 
bythe Bagrada. See Tons. 

(UTRECHT. A city and province of the Netherlands. ‘The: prov 
United Provinces of the Republic, is hounded 
worthward by the Zuyder Zee, west by Holland, and east by Guelder- 
containing 490 square miles, chiefly pasture land, and watered 
branches of the Rhine, The city of Utrecht stands on the branch 
called the Old Rhine, whieh divides it into two parts, 18 miles 8. 8 E. 
ef Amsterdam, St has a university of some note, founded im 1680, 
and ls reckoned one of the most agreeable places in the Netherlands, 
‘The population is about 35,000, Here, in 1679, was concluded thé 
Union, of the Seven Provinces ; and in 1713, the memorable treaty .of 
peace between the Allied Powers and the French was signed. 
UZBEG,,, Usnex., A nomadic raco.of the Mogul or .Calimie 
Lewy Fe ry iuhabiting the plains of the Oxus, See BURHARIA, Dogue, 
and Taran, 
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retained by their priests, with its natural concomitants, indolence, 

}, and uneleantiness, aggravates and perpetuates the physi- 
Gal evils to which they-are exposed: Sitten, the capital, the ancient 
Sedunum, is situnted in the widest part of the Valais, partly on the 
river Sitten, partly on the right bank of the Rhone. The other chief 
places aro, Sierre; Leuk, famous for its baths; Visp (Vispach or 
‘Vidge), at the mouth of a valley extending to the foot of Monte Rosa ; 
‘and Brieg, nearly opposite to the base of the Simplon. 

VALDAL. A town of European Russia, on the road from Novo- 

jrod to Moscow, which gives its name to a luke nine miles in elream- 

and tw a chain of hills, of inconsiderable clevation, but the 
between the Gulf of Finland and the Black Sea. They sepa- 
the'waters ‘which dow towards the Caspian, from those which 
teach the Baltic. Their direction is N. E. and S. W. They are 
clothed with pine, fir, birch, linden, aspen, and alder, and give rise to 
several large rivers. See Russta. 

VALDIVIA, A river of Chile, which falls into the Pacific in 
lat, 40° 15" 8., forming one of the finest and strongest harbours in the 
South Seas. The city of Valdivia, named from its founder, Pedro de 
‘Valdivia, in 1551, is situated on the southern bank of the river, three 
Tongues from the sea. It is the capital of a province of the same 
mame, extending along both banks of the river, surrounded by the 
Araucasian territory, See Cree. 

WALENCIA, A city and province of Spain, The province, 
whieh retains the title of a kingdom, though one of the smallest in 
Spain, extends along the shores of the Mediterranean, between Catn- 
Jowia om the N. and Murcia on the 8.; bounded westward by New 
Castile avd Aragon. It is 6T leagues in length, its breadth varying 
from 6 to 20 leagues; comprising 838 Spanish leagues or 7764 square 
miles, with abont $00,000 inhabitants, About 240 square leagues 
are plains or valleys; the rest mountains, half of which are unculti- 
vated, bat fit for pasture. ‘The great plain of Valencia, which sur- 

rounds the capital, is about 80 miles ip length. It is fertilized by the 
Gubdsharir, or Turia, which washes the walls of the city, and falls 
into tho Mediterranean half a league below; and by the Xucar, a 
deep muddy stream, which, after forming the island of Alcira, falls 
into the sea near the southern extremity of the plain. In summer, 
these rivers, exhausted partly by drought and partly by the canals 
formed for irrigating the rice grounds, are insignificant; and the Gen- 
dalavias especially is very shallow; but in rainy seasons, the floods 
are tremendous, The plain is so covered with olive-trees and vines, 
that the traveller, after passing through several villages, reaches the 
suburbs of the city before he is aware of approaching it. Valencia 
‘was cece a strong plice, and made a respectable resistance to the 
French in 1811; bat the citadel is small and ill bailt, and the lefty 
walls are fitter for ornament than for defence. With ita suburbe, it 
cointains from 80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. ‘The streets are crooked, 
narrow, and unpaved, full of dust in dry weather, and, after rain, 
knee-deep in mud ; but they are kept extremely clean by the frequent 
removal of the soil to manure the rast orchards which surround the 
city, The houses are ill bailt, and the peblic buildings have little 














ast Gfty years, greatly diminished, 

WVALETTA, LAs The capital of Malta: which sec, 

© VALUADOLAD: “An ancient city of Spain, in the kingdom-of 

Old Castile, of which it was once the capital. It is situated at the 

‘Sonlvence of the Esguera and the Pisuerga, and gives its name to a 
‘or province, sometimes considered as belonging to Old 

aed sometimes as part of Leon, 

WOWALLEY, See Var: 

“VALOIS. (Vale of the Oise.) A small dutchy of France, now 

fortting the eastern part of the departinent of Oise, from which the 

royal house of Valois derived its name. See Ose. 

© VALPARAISO. (Vale of Paradise.) A city and port of Chile, 

itanted one bay of the South Pacific. The port is open to the N,, 

eid much exposed to winter gales from the N. W. Ships from Peru 

(genefally touch here. The town is small, built at the foot of a moun- 

tiny three miles from the sea, in a low, sandy level called the Almem- 

ral (Almond-grove), which, though the surrounding scenery ix, pic- 

Turesque, ill accords with the ideas suggested by the name given to 

the 


~ VAN. A city of Torkish Armenia, which gives its name to an 
extensive salt Jake, 165 miles in circuit, the Arsisapalus of the 
neients, When the rivers which feed it, are much swollen, it some- 
times rises 30 feet. A runge of high mountains, the Niphates of the 
ancients, separates its basin on the E. from the great lake of Qurmiah 
‘ty Adjerbijan. About 100 miles to the N. of Lake Van, is Lake 
Erivan, which is about 7¢ miles.ie circuit, Van has a commercial 
cotimenieation by caravans with Erzervom, 160 miles to the N. W., 
‘Trebdisond. 


and & 
©VANDAL. A nation of ancient Europe, whose original seat 
to have been the banks of the Oder, and the maritime. parts 

‘Pornerania and Mecklenburg. Gibbon supposes the Vandals and 
‘the Goths to bare been originally one great people; but the latter 
‘were a Scandinavian nation, while the former, the parent nation of 
‘the Bargundians aod Lombards, would seem to have belonged to the 
‘Slavonic family. In the country between the Elbe and the Oder, 
‘several populous. villages of Lusatia are inhabited by the reputed 
sdescendants of the ancient Vandals, who still preserve their peculiar 
‘Tangaage aed customs, and the purity of their blood. Gibbon, how- 
‘ever, infers from their Slavonian dialect, that they are the remnant of 
svcolony who sucoreded to the genuine Vandals already scattered 
uurid destroyed in the age of Procoplus, 

WAN) DIEMEN’S LAND. An island separated from New Hol- 
Jand by Basy's Strait. Hobart-town, situated about nine miles.ap 
‘the river Derwent, is the seat of government. The population of this 
rising colony is about $0,000, See Ausrmaua, 
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oldyprovinge ‘of Poitou, bounded on the W. by the Atlantic, ‘and E./by 

‘of Deux Stvres. It in watered by the tWo Sevres, the 

‘Viendée, tind ‘the Autise, and is almost entirely a level and fertile 

country. It is divided into the arrondissements of Bourbon Vendée 
(Ghe bead town), Sables d'Olonne, and Fontenuy. 

SVENEZUELA. | One of the threo States into which the Republic 
afColombin is vow divided. The name was originally given, by 
the first ‘explorers of the country, to the Indian villages built bpou 
Piles ow the borders of the Luke of Maracaybo; which, from that 
‘chrenmatance, received the appellation of Venezuela, or Little Venice. 
Tt was son extended to the whole province, of which Coro became 
the ‘enpital ;-and was adopted as the national designation by the 
seven confederate provinces of the captain-generalship of Caracas in 
ISTE)’ See Covommia. 

SWENICE. A city of Austrian Italy, built upon two great collec- 
tons of shoals near the northern extremity of the Gulfof Venice, and 
divided ‘iato two parts by the Canalazo, or Great Canal. This remark~ 
able city, the streets of which are canals, and where gondolas serve 
Instead of-carriuges, dates its foundation from the fifth century, when’ 

refegeés from Aquileia and Pataviusn retired before the sword of thé 

Huns and Vandals to these sequestered islets. For nearly 300 yeurs, 

Venkte wasia stormy democracy, It then became subject to a close 

aristocracy, which gave way to « still more despotic 
oligarchy, the Council of Ten. ‘The fourteenth century witnessed the’ 

Serce struggles for maritime supremacy hetween the republics of 

Venice ‘and Geoou, which, after various vicissitudes, terminated ia 

theotriumph of the former. ‘The fifteenth century saw Venice attain 

‘the*zenith ‘of its prosperity and political greatness, At one time, 
Crete, Cyprus, and the Moren, besides the Ionian and the Egean 
Iddes, were included in its dominions. From the beginning of the 
‘sintersth century, it began to decline ; but its overthrow was 

‘French in 1797. In1805, Venice was annexed to thé French 

Kingdom of Italy, but, in 1814, returned definitively under the leaden 
sway of Austria, and is now the capital of a delegation of the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom. ‘Though deprived of its independence, 
which bad survived its commerce, it still retains, in its manufie- 
takes, a considerable source of trade ; and printing is carried on more 
‘extensively here than in any other town of Italy. The population, 
whichy/at the end of the seventeenth century, amounted to nearly 
200,000 souls, is now not much above half that number. There ‘are’ 
about 120-charches and seven synagogues. Venice, in its fallen 
state; is still the most picturesque city in Europe, a faded pageant 
of the olden ‘time; and in gazing upon the majestic combitiation uf 
fofmer spléndour and actual decay, the traveller feels that he is 
roading» history, See Lomnarpy. 

ERA CRUZ. The principal sea-port of Mexico, on the coust 
of the Mexican Gulf, and the capital of an intendancy of the same 
mathe, See Mexico. 

WERAGUA, A province of New Granada, in South America, 
wow included in the department of Letmo. It comprises the westertt 
part of the Isthmus of Panama, 
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bours, by their superior ingenuity and industry, The principal 
clothing towns in the Vicentine are, Tiene, Arzignano, und Val- 


VIENNA. (Wies.) The capital of the Austrian empire, situated 
in the province of Lower Austria, on the right bank of the Danube, 
where it receives two small streams, the Wien and the Alser, which 
flow throagh the city, and occasionally inundate the plain, The 
original city is of a circular shape, not above three miles in ciream- 
ference ; but the suburbs are now connected with it by a wall, which 
‘embraces 4 circuit of twelve miles. Some of the public baildings are 
magnificent, but they appear to little advantage on account of the 
warrowness of the streets. The imperial palace is of vast extent, 
but of irregular architecture, and interesting chiefly on account of 
the valuable collections which it contains, Vienna, besides being 
‘the seat of government, has a university, founded in 1257, and con- 
sidered as the first medical school in Germany, with other noble 
‘terary institutions, ‘The imperial library is said to contain 12,000 
‘MSS. and 300,000 printed volumes; and the imperial collection of 
medals and coins is the most complete in Europe, The university 
library contains upwards of 90,000 volumes, Vienna is at the same 
time the chief emporiam of the Austrian States, and the focus of all 
mercantile transactions ; and its manufactures are considerable. The 
population, which has been progressive for the last hondred years, 
is now estimated at 300,000, It ranks, therefore, as the sixth capital 
of Europe in the number of its inhabitants; London, Paris, Constan- 
tinople, Naples, and St. Petersburg, being before it, The climate is 
excoedingly variable, and subject to violent extremes; und the water 
in not, in general, good. Corn, meat. and wine are supplied in great 
measure from Hungary. But the advantages of navigation, both to 
E. and W., which it enjoys, render it position admirably adapted for 
‘a metropolis. Under the name of Vindobona, Vienna was the hend- 
quarters of a Roman legion. In 791, Charlemagne attached it to his 
dominions ; but it remained for centuries afterwards an inconsiderable 
place. In 1484, it was taken by the Hungarians, but was afterwards 
restored to Austria, In 1629, and in 1053, it was attacked by the 
‘Ottomans, who, in the former instance, destroyed the suburbs; but 
the eity on both occasions was successfully defended against the 
invaders. Bonaparte occupied it, us a conqueror, in 1805 and 1809, 
Vienna is 630 miles E. of Paris, 896 5, E, of London, and 175 miles 
8S. E. of Prague. 

VIENNE, 1, A city of France, in the department of Istre, 
‘situated on the right bank of the Rhone, 18 miles S.of Lyons. Under 
‘the name of Vienna, it was a place of consideration in the time of Cusar, 
and it contains numerous vestiges of Roman magnificence. It is the 
‘see of an archbishop, and contains between 10,000 and 11,000 inha- 
bitants. 2. A river of France, which, rising in the Limousin, flows 

first to the westward, and then bends northward, traversing the 
separtmente af Upper Vienne and Vienne, and joins the Loire in 
it of Indre et Loire, two miles above Saumur. 3. A 

Soainel of France, formed of the ancient province of Upper Poitou; 
that of the Upper Vienne including the greater part of the Limousin. 
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lows onto Warsaw, Near that city, it is joined by the Bug. onyits 
river nearly equal to itself in magnitude, bringing with 
the south-eastern and northern districts of Pol 
W. and N,W., it passes by Plock and Culm, neers 
to the N., inclining to N. E., and. traversing, 
branches. 


“Nogat and the Old Vistula, flow eastward into the Frische Haff; 
‘the larger branch, retaining its name, flows westward into the 
ee eto Dantzic.. Flowing generally through a level country, 
is-navigahle for many hundred miles, as high as Cracow, 
LCANO. A burning mountain, generally a conical sua 
forma the vent to the subterranean furnace in the heart of the 
|The substances ejected by volcanoes are generally 
paiice-stones, stones we undergone no fasion, and lay 
some eject water and ma the water volcano of Guatemala, Most 
volcanoes are situated gither in islands or on the coasts of the contle 
Nearly 100 are known. The most celebrated are, in Europe, 
ig Sicily ; Vesuvius, in Naples; Hecla, in Iceland; Stromboli 
Veloano, is the Lipari Islands: in. Asia, those of Japan, Kaimt- 
and the Philippines; a very remarkable one in Hawaii; and 
im the new.continent, Cotopaxi in Quito, those of Guatemala, Jorullo 
im Mechoacan, and a chain of volcanic peaks traversing the Mexican 
Sordillore between, the parallels of 18° 50, and 19° 12° N, 

NOLGA, (Or Wouna,) A river of Ri which rises among the 
‘aldai hills, in lat. 67° N., and flows at first N. E. and N., as far as 
faroslay, in lat. 67°37’ 30". Below that town, it begins to wind 

the E. and 8. E., preserving that direction ws far as 
omg: 49° 21' 9" E., lat. 93°47 51" N. Forty miles to the 8. of 
AL city, it is.joined by the Kama, flowing from the Oural mountains, 
ul winding to the S,, it now forms for several hundred miles the 
‘between Europe and Asia. On reuching Tzaritain, {t is 
to the E., and, separating into numerous branches, falls imto 
the Caspian near Astrakhan. The length of its course is compated 

2700 miles: itis therefore the longest, and has, with the exception 

the Danube, the greatest volume of water, of any river of Earope, 

Below Tver, where it receives the Tvertza, wigable ; aad by 
the, Vyshnei Voloshok canal, a communication is opened with the 
‘Msta, which flows northward into the Neva. Above 4000 barges 
pass the caval annually, 

VOLHYNIA, A goverument of Russia, fxmery a * provace oT 

Poland, bordering on the Ukraine. See Potaw 

_ NOLOGDA. A.city of European Russia, on « ae of d the same 
nawe; the capital of an immense pet chew jer over 1 
‘square miles, to the S. of that of Archangel, and E. of Olonets, wi 
a@.soanty population of only 660,000 inhabitants. 

VOLTA. A river of Western Africa, which forms the, 

the Gold and Slave Consts, It received the name aie 
Portuguese, on account of its rapidity. . rp uvees 
‘small craft can enter, owing to the impetnosity fe 
;-but in the dry season, canoca ascend to Aquamboe, I 
maceinare cei 29 re bar any further pro- 
flows up forty miles from its month, 
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VOLTURNO. A river of Naples, which rises im the 
and falls into the Gulf of Gaeta, 20 miles N. W. of the city of Naples. 
VORONETZ, 1 ee 
ane aeemntes 00 etrerial pame, fear its junction with 
the Doo. 


WADY. In Arabic, a valley, dele, or river. Thus, the Guatal- 
quiver is properly Wady al Kiker or Wed of Kibeer, Great River, Toe 
word generally denotes, however, a fertile valley traversed by 
rivalet or mountain torrent. 

WAHABEES. The followers of Abd-ul-Wahheb, a Massulmas 
reformer, born at Aijana is the province of Nedjed el Ared, in Arabs, 
early in the eighteenth century. The rise of the sect dates fro eboat 
1747, when Ibn Saoud, grand sheikh of acknowledged 
elf a proselyte of the reformer. Like the Sciks of India, they unite 
the characters of disciples and warriors, avd are, in fact, little beet 
than @ fanatical and ferocious bandit About 1807, they bad 

attained their greatest power, the larger part of the peninssls beinz 
subject to their leader; and Mecen itself had been pillaged by them. 
In 1815, this city was rescued from their hands by the Pasha of 
Egypt, who has since carried on the war with such success as com- 
pletely to destroy the political ram of the Wahabees, 

WALACHIA. A met the Ottoman 


bout 250 miles from W, to E., its medium 

aren 23,066 square milea, The population is estimated at 

to « million, The chief towns are, Bucharest, the capital, on the 
Dembrowitza, containing about 80,000 inhabitants; Tergovista, 
the Jalonitz, with 6000 inhabitants; and Brabilow, on the 

at the mouth of the Sereth, a place of some fn com 
Walachia and Moldavia have bees from the 


Franks, and the Bulgarians have been in 


despoilers of these and the neighbouring provinces. 
in the eleventh century, the ieee 
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expulsion of all the natives, and in the withUrawment of the intruds 
after having reduced the country to a desert. It remained in this 
‘state of depopulation till 1241, when the inhabitants of two colonies, 
composed of the original refugees, on the other side of the Carpathian 
mountains, came in two detachments, und, at nearly the same period, 
took possession of Upper Walachia und Moldavia. Raddo Negro or 
Rodolphus the Black, the chief of the Walachian detachment, halted 
with bis followers at the foot of the mountains, where he laid the 
foundations of « city named Kimpolung, the walls of which still shew 
its original extent. His successors.transferred their residence to 
‘Tergovist; which Constantine Bessurrabba abandoned in 1698 for the 
present capital. Raddo und the Moldavian chief, Bogdan (or Theo- 
dosius), both assumed the Slavonic title of voivede, acknowledging the 
supremacy of Hangary. But ever since 1391, whea the Walachians 
sustained a signal defeat from the Ottomans under Saltan Bajazet, 
this province has been, with the exception of short intervals, tributary 
to the Porte. Its hospodars or voivodes are always of the Greek 
church, holding their sovereignty by an imperial firmaun, and geno 
rally obtaining the appointment by purchase. During the last century, 
@ number of Grock princes succeeded to each other in the government 
of these principalities, most of whom rendered themselves odious by 
their oppressive extortion, und few died a natural death. The boyars 
or nobles of Walachia, estimated at 30,000, are represented as eagerly 
scrambling for public employment, but incapable of mental exertion, 
being as indolent as they are ostentatious, covetous, and yet prodigal, 
ae degraded and profligate aristocracy. The clergy have less power 
and influence than in other Greck countries, being generally of low 
extraction, und personally despised by the boyars. The peasantry 
are physically a fine race, quiet from apathy, and patient from the 
hopelessness of theit servitude; exceedingly superstitious, and addicted 
to intemperance. ‘The trade of the province, almost as buckward as 
the state of agriculture and manufactures, is in the hands of Jews, 
Greeks, and Armenians. The chief exports are horses, cattle, sheep, 
wool, leather, flax, hemp, and salt. ‘The population of the two pro- 
vinces includes about 150,000 gipsies, who are kept in a state of 
slavery. They are divided into two distinct classes ; those who are 
the property of the government, and those who belong to private indi- 
vidoals. The former are suffered to stroll about the country, on the 
condition of never leaving it, and of paying an annual tribute of forty 
piastres each male above the age of fifteen, They occupy themselves 
im muking iron wols, baskets, and other wood work for sale: some 
aré masons, and others musicians. ‘The household gipsy slaves per- 
form the service of cooks and wet nurses; notwithstanding ‘which, 
Abey are held in great contempt, and treated with revolting inhu- 
sanity. ‘The modern Walachians call themselves Rumunn (Romans), 
and their country Tsara Rumanesea (Roman-land), Their language also 
isa corrupt Italian. ‘The Turkish name of the two provinces is, Kara 
Ietak und Ak Felak, or Black and White Ivlak; by the Greeks written 
Bdsyie, and pronounced Viachia, whence the word’ Walachia is 
derived, 5 
WALCHEREN. Ab island of the Netherlands, in the province 
of Zealand, at the mouth of the Scheldt, and separated feom the wlaudia 
wand 
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arena ep gee tpryeT ee pot es? 
pert Eeclesiaatioally, North Wales is divided into’ the diocises! of 
Bangor aad St. Asaph; South Wales, into those of St. David's and 
ALiandadl. - The seats of these ancient sees are now, however, mere 
xillages; The chief places in Wales ure, Cacrnarvan, Welsh-Pool, 
Wrexham, Beaumaris, and Bala, in the north; Cucrmarthen; 
‘Tydvil, Cardigan, Haverfordwest, Pembroke, Cardiff, und Brecon, in 
the south... The English language oow prevails in all the towns; but 
people in general speak their own language, which they 
(call Cymrarg; giving to the coautry the name of Cymry, whence the 
Hatin word Cambria. This language, different dialects of which ure 
spoken in North and South Wales, is related to the Gaelic, the Erse, 
tbe Cornists; and the Breton ; but differs remarkably from the other 
(Celtic dinlects both in pronunciation and in orthography. See Brie 
Pais, Exctann, Sc. 
» WALES, NEW SOUTH. Ao extensive tract of country ‘on the 
easter coust of New Holland. See AusriaLta. 
AWAPENTAKE. A Saxon division, the same as hundred ; still in 
ase inthe counties of England north of the Trent. 
io WARSAW... A city of Poland, formerly the capital of the whole 
kingdom y situated on the left bunk of the Vistula, with oo of its 
@ubarbs, Praga, on the right bank. Though an ancient place, it was 
pooraed insignificant (ill, on the annexation of Lithuania to Poland, 
ihe seabof the diet was, in 1566, transferred to it from Cracow. On 
‘the partition of Poland, it became a mere provincial capital; but in 
4806, Napoleon made it the capital of his dutchy of Warsaw. [thas 
ince then been the capital of the Russian kingdom of Poland, ant 
tmast now be considered as a city of the Russian empire. Aven 
wretsity was folnded bere in 1816; and since 1817, two great fairs 
shave been annually held here in May and November. The popala- 
tion, prior to the recent Polish insurrection, was estimated at 100,000. 
Ais 240 miles S. 8. E. of Dantzic, and 820 E, of Berlin. 
WARWICKSHIRE. An inland county of Evglasd, situated 
piarly inthe centre of the ; between Staffordshire and 
Leicestershire N. W. and N. E.; Northamptonshire E., Oxfordshire 
& E., Gloucestershire S. W., and Worcestershire on the W. [tis 
bout 50 miles in length, and 85 in breadth, comprising 084 square 
miles, or nearly 610,000 acres; the surface undulating, and the sell 
fertile, affording very rich pastarage. The chief rivers are, the Aven, 
arbich receives, in this county, the Dove, the Leame, the Stoar,.and 
thei Alene; and the Tame, which flowing in an opposite direction 
through the north-western part, receives the Cole, the Blythe, the 
Bourne, und the Anker, leaving the county at Tamworth, The chief 
places are; Coventry, a city having its own peculiar jurisdiction 
extendiig over a small district; Warwick, the county town, on the 
‘Axon: near which is Leamington, the rival of Cheltenham ns a spe ur 
watering-place ; and Birmingham, one of the largest manufacturing 
tawns in the kingdom, Warwickshire wus anciently: comprised in 
ia. Jt is incleded in the midland cirevit and the diocese of 
Aichéeld and Coventry. Population, about 337,000, 
WASHINGTON, The capital of the United States, the seat of 
the: Federal Government, the Congress, and the Supreme Court 'at 
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‘with Milford Haven ;.and a considerable trade is carried on swith 
Newfoundland. The city contains above $0,000 inhabitants 5: Uwe 
county, not 200,000, son 

WATERLOO, A village of the Netherlands, ten miles south of 
Brussels, famous for the memorable victory achieved by the allied 
urmies under the Duke of Wellington, June 18, 1818, which overe 
threw the empire of Napoleon. 

WEAR. A river of England, in the moors on the border. of 
Durham aed Camberland, and watering the valley of Weardale. It 
falls into the sea below Sunderland. 

WED-EL-KEBIR. (Great River.) A river of Algiers, the ancient 
Ampsaga, which falls into the Mediterranean ten leagues east of Jigel. 
‘The same name, under different forms, is given to several rivers; to 
the river Tusea in Tunis; and to the Gaadalquiver (the same word 
differently written) in Andalusia. 

WEIMAR, SAXE. A small state of Germany, with the tite of 
grand-dutchy, comprising two parts or provinces, That of Weimar 
comprehends the dutchies of Weimar and Jena, with part of the prin- 
cipality of Altenburg, the chief part of the district of Neustadt, and 
the petty districts of Hmenau, Oldisieben, and Alstadt, which lie 
seattered in Thuringia ; forming a territory of 970 square miles, with 
‘@ population estimated in 1816 at 135,000. The other province, that 
of Eisenach, comprises the dutchy of that name, with some districts 
10 the east of Hease Cassel, acquired in 1816, forming an aren of 480 
‘square miles, with about 70,000 inbabitants. The city of Weimar, 
the capital of the grand-dutchy, is finely situated on the banks of the 
Lim, Gfty miles W.S. W. of Leipsic. It has long held a bigh rank in 
Germany as a seat of literature, in consequence of the liberal patrons 
age of the court. There is a public library of 100,000 volumes, and 
several academies and other literary institutions, Among its residents, 
Weimar has had to boast of Schiller, Goethe, Herder, and Wieland. 
‘The established religion of the grand-dutchy is Lutheran. 

WENDS. The name given to the Slavonic inhabitants of the Aus 
trian provinces; whence, perhaps, the ancieut name, Vandals. Both 
teed and wand (pronounced tund ) signify water; and the original 
‘Wends may have derived their name from living ou the lakes and 
waters. See StavontA and Vaxpat. 

WESER, A river of Germany, which rises in the forest of Thu- 
ringia, where it is called the Werra. Flowing by Smalealden, it 
enters the duteby of Brunswick, and meets the Fulda at Munden. Jt 
then takes the name of Weser, and falls into the Germam Ocean 
between the principality of Oldenburg and the province of Bremen. 

WESSEX. The kingdom of the West Saxons ; a division of Exg- 
land under the heptarchy, comprising the suuthern counties east of 
Kent and Sussex, 

WESTERN ISLES. See Henarnes. 

WESTMEATH. A county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster; 
bounded east by Meath (or East) Meath), north by Cavan, south by 
King's County, and west by Longford and Lough Rea, an expansion 
of the Shannon, which separates it from Roscommon, It is about 33 
miles in length, and 27 In breadth, comprising about 250,000 acres, = 
great part of which is occupied with lakes and unreclaimed bogs, Ut 
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‘Wa the secularization of the archbishopric in 1802, it was! made over 
16° Hewe Darmstadt; by which, in 1814, it wns ecded-for am equiva- 
West ‘to Prussia, and now forms part of the Prussian provines of 
Westphalia, This province, iu which alone the mime of the circle 
‘survives, is bounded on the W. by the Netherlands, and) E> by Haxio- 
ver and Hesse Cassel, and contains an area of 8800 square miles.’ It 
ie divided into the three districts of Munster, Minden, und Arensherg, 
the latter:composod chiefly of the former dutchy. The two douthera 
districts are hilly, including part of the Westerwald, while that of 
Manster forms part of the great plain of the North of Germany) and 
‘ww perfect level. The rest of the Westphalian circle belongs chiefly 
to Hanoverand Oldenburg. 
»/WEXPORD. A county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster} 
bounded, N. by Wicklow ; E. by St. George’s Channel; 8. by Water- 
ford Bay; 8. Ws by Kilkenny; and W. by Carlow, The Barrow. 
separates part of Wexford from Kilkenny; the noble river Suites 
the boutdary between this county and Waterford; and the Slaney, 
after flowing by Enniscorthy, falls into Wexford Haven on a bay of 
‘St: George's Channel. This harbour is spacious, but admits vessels 
oaty of small tonnage. The surface of the country is very much diver- 
siged ; and ranges of mountains, affording few accessible defiles, sepa- 
waite this shire from Carlow and Kilkenny, Its area is about 66 miles 
by! 32) containing 305,000 Irish acres, The principal towns are, 
Wexford, the ussize town ; New Ross, on the Barrow, near its junc- 
tied with the Nore; Eaniscorthy ; Newtown-Barry, also on the 
Stanoy; and the episcopal village of Ferns, 16 miles N. of Wexford. 
Aeowas in this county that the first English colonies were established 
by Henry 11. ; and in the baronies of Forth and Burgy, there are said 
to be still a distinct race, the descendants of these settlers, retaining 
their peculiar language and customs, and intermixing little with their 
weighbours. There are nemerous remains of the mouastic establish 
+ meats by which this county was anciently distinguished, 
"WHIDAH, Or Yonan. A port and territory on the Slave Coast, 
Bow subject to the King of Dahomey, ‘The inhabitants worship the 
seakel | See Danomny and Guinea. 

WHITE SEA. (The Bicle-more of the Russians.) A great\arm 
ofthe Northern Ocean, running up between Lapland and the pros 
vine of Archangel. It extends from long. 46° to 32° B., between 
cod oesears ‘of 63° 45 and 68° 25’ N. The Gulf of Archangel ‘opens 





lawicKLows A county of Ireland, in the province of Leinster 
betdering eastward on the Trish Sea, between the counties of Doblia 
onithe N: and Wexford on the S.: on the W., it is bounded by Kildare 
and Carlow, | Jts extreme length is about 40 miles; its breadth, 20; 
and ithe surfuee, 311,000 Irish acres. ‘The county is\'mountéinows 
throwghout, aboueding with grand and beautiful scenery. ‘The vale 
ofArklow and Gleadaloch are particularly celebrated ; anid many 
beautifal seats of nobility and gentry are scattered over the cownty. 
‘Thojchiet rivers are, the Ovoca, the Leitrim, and the Slaney and 
Lidey) whieh take their rise here. Wieklow, the county town, is 
situated’on wsihall harbour, at the mouth of the Leitrim. ‘The 
is geoerally dangerous of approach, The other chief towns wre, Rash= 
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ehecse for which the county is famed. South Wiltshire forms the 
western division of a tract of chalk hills occupying great part of 
Hampshire, and may be considered ax one vast sheep farm. The 
rivers of Wiltshire are, the Thames, which crosses the northern extre- 
mity, and runs eastward by Crickiade into Berkshire; the Keanet, 
which rises near the centre of the county, and runs eastward by 
Marlborough into Berkshire; the Upper Avon, which has its source 
‘among the hills near Devizes, and, running southward to Salisbury, 
receives the united streams of the Willey and the Nadder, and thence 
flows into Hampshire in its way to the Channel; and’ the Lower 
Avon, which enters this county near Malinshury, flows southward to 
Chippenham, and then winds westward by Melksham and Bradford 
towards Bath. The Kennet and Avon canal passes through the heart 
of the county, by the towns of Devizes and Bradford; the Wilts and 
Berks canal unites with it near Melksham; and the Thames and 
Severn canal crosses the northern extremity of the county. The chief 
towns are, Salisbury, an episcopal see, Devizes, Wilton, Chippenham, 
Marlborough, Melksham, Bradford, Trowbridge, Warminster, and 
‘Westbury. All these towns have considerable manufactures, chiefly 
of woollens. Near Salisbury is the celebrated Druidical circle of 
Stonehenge ; and « similar stapendous monument is found at Ave- 
trey. Papelation, near 240,00. 

(CHESTER. A city of England, the county town of Hants; 
eedca the banks of the Itchin, 11 miles N. N, E. of Southamptoa, 
and 628. W. by W. of London.” It was in existence in the time of 
the Romans. During the contests between the Britons and the Saxons, 
it was the capital of the West Saxons; and under the reign of Egbert, 
it became the metropolis of the kingdom. In the reign of the Norman 
Conqueror, it was still @ royal residence; but London began to 
acquire the pre-eminence. ‘The suppression of its religious houses by 
Henry VIII. laally destroyed its ancient grandeur, ‘The cathedral, 
began in the eleventh century, and partly rebuilt in the fourteenth, is 
ene of the most interesting ecclesiastical edifices in the kingdom ; and 
there are eight other churches. The see dates from a. p, 660, when 
the bishopric was transferred to this city from Dorchester. In its 
ancient castle, William Rufus was crowned, The Saxon name of the 
city, Caer-Gueent, White City, of which Win-chester is corruption, 
was taken from the whiteness of the chalky hill on which it is built. 
The population is now about 7000. 

WINDSOR, A market town and borough of England, in the 
county of Berkshire, situated on the Thames, opposite to Eton in 
Bucks. It has belonged to the crown ever since the conquest, and its 
castle, originally built by William 1., has, for 700 years, been w 
favourite residence of the English kings. Windsor Forest, « circuit 
of 56 miles, was originally formed for the exercise of the chase by the 
ancient sovereigns. St, George’s Chapel, erected by Edward III. is 
now the royal mausoleum. 

WINIPEG. Or Weenenea. (From weenud, dirty, and neebog or 
nepec, waters, in the Algonquin langeage.) A lake of Upper Canada, 
the Lake Bourbon of the French, lying between lat, 50° 80" and 
64° 32°N. It is 240 miles in length, by a breadth varying from 60 to 
100 miles, Its banks are shaded by the sugar maple and goglar, and 
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‘of Rome. It may, efor bo regarded as the cradle of the Gerian 
Reformation, “Both Luther and Melanchthon are interréd in the'aii- 
‘versity church: ‘The university is now aunexed to that of Halle; and 
ita place i supplied by a gymnusium or classical school. Population; 
about 5,000. 

°WOLFENBUTTEL. A city of Gerinany, seated’on the Oker; the 
capital of the datchy of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, See Browswrcx, 

WOLGA, See Vous. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. An inland county of England, bounded 
ol the N. by Staffordshire, N. W. by Shropshire, 8. W. by Hereford- 
shite; which separates it from Wales, 5. by Gloucestershire, and Ee 
by Warwickshire, Its mean Jength is about 0 miles N. and S., and 

the breadth 26 miles; the superticin! extent, 096 square miles or 
600,000 acres; of which two-thirds ‘are to the exst, and a third to the 
West of the Severn. Besides thi which flows nearly thro’ 
tie’ centre ‘of the county, the chief rivers are, the Stour, which 
into’ the Severn at Stourport ; the Teme, which joins it a mile below 
Woreester ; und the Avon, which, after watering the vale of Evesham, 
Feaches the Severn at Tewksbury. Five different canals also traverse 
thé Cotinty, affording an extensive inland navigation. The surface of 
the coustry ix beautifully diversitied ; and the Malvern Hills, on the 
Herefordshire border, present some of the most beautiful scenery fn 
Exglabi, ‘The soil is in general very fertile, and a large quantity of 
Snbps'i# produced in this county, besides corn and fruit. The pria- 
cipal towns are, Woreester, one of the most elegant cities in the 
Aeiigdom, on the banks of the Severn; Droitwich, six miles N. N, By 
Of Warcestir, iinportant for its valuable salt-works ; Eveshatm, oa the 
AVon; end Stourbridge, famous for its sass moantactre to which 
mis ‘be added, Malvern, much frequented for its mineral springs, 
eight iniles from Worcester. Population of the shire, 211,356. 

WORMS. An ancient city of Germany, situated near the left 
bink of the Rhine, 25 miles S. of Mente, in the territory of Hesse 
Darmstadt, It derives an historic interest from having been frequently 
the ‘seat of the dict of the empire; and the town-house is still to be 
ston, in which Luther appeared before the diet in 1621. It has been 
pecslixrly unfortunate in suffering devastation from war and other 
calamities, and is now in decay. The bishopric was secularized fn 
1801: The environs are remarkable for the fine quality of the wine 











CORONETZ. See Vonoxerz. 

WREKIN. A remarkable hill of England, in the county of Sabop, 
1260 feet itt height. It is to the east of Shrewsbury. 

WRATH, CAPE: The north-west point of Scotland, in Sother- 
tail, “He 4 58’ W., lat. 58° 40° N, It iv n very dangerous! 


% WURTZBURG. A city of Franconia, in Germany ; formerly the 

cee ‘of w bishopric and grand-dutehy, now of the Bavarian circle 
of Lower Maine. It is beautifully situated on the Maine, surrounded 

with Vineyards. “It has « Roman Catholic aniversity, founded ‘in 

1405; nid contains a population of about 20,000, 

“WYBORG. ‘A fortified city of Russia, on the gulf of Pinfend: 

See'Pintaxn. 
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WYE. A river of South Wales, which has its source in Pli 
pee pepo prensa ec on rt 
the N. W.corner of Redaeriee, It gives 18 sam 
Rynlergomy, ie. the Pall ‘ye, where 

‘eutarnct. Thence flowing between that county and Brecon, 
rovees Herefordshire, and, after dividing the counties of Glowcesiec 
aed Monmouth, falls into the estaary of the Severn below Chepstow, 
Another river of tho same saine, is Derbyshire, falls into the Derwest 
below Bakewell. 


x 


XALAPA. Or Jatava. A city of Mexico, om the road from Vers 
Cruz to the capital, about half way up the ascent of the cordillers, 
the foot of « basaltic mountain, It contains about 43,000 inhabétaxts. 
This city gives its name to the cowroleaes xuleps, the true jalap of te 


XERES. ‘The same of two cities of Spain; one in Estremaders, 
the other in Andalusia. The latter, distingvished as Neres de la 
Frontera, situated un the Guadalete, ten miles N. N.E. of Cadiz, gives 
its name to the wine known as Sherry, the produce of the 
ing vineyards, About 40,000 pipes 
15,000 


exists of a considerable portion of 

navigation is frequently interrupted by cataracts. 
Xingutania has been given to that part of the 
Para, lying between this river 

often written Chingu and Jingu. 


Y 


‘This district is traversed through its whole extent : 
contains a scattered population of 186,000 inhabitants, of whom 
pay tribute, chiefly in furs, ‘The town is # great thoroughfare, and 
has a considerable trade in connexion with the Resian 
Com ‘The Yakuti, from whom it takes its name, are a tribe 
Tartars, See Sunenta and TARTAR 

YALOP. (Written also, Youor, Jotorr, Javoor, 
Wotor.) A nation of Senegambia, extending 
bunk of the Senegal to the northern bank of tbe 
ward to Foota Toro and Woolli. The territory within these | 
comprises the ominiows of we Baurd-f Vato, wr Yolof emperor, 
and the petty sates of Wrack, Cayor, Sm, aud Salou, 
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respects, a marked natioval difference distinguishes the Yolofs from 
the other sable tribes of this part of Africa; and between them 
and the Mundingoes in particular, there exists strong mutual 
antipathy. The Yolof is rather tall and plump, of fine-turned limbs, 
a brilliant, pure jet black skin, and short, curling hair. ‘The features 
are regular, but the lips thick. Altogether, however, they are a fine 
race, and have « high idea of their superiority to the other nations, 
with whom they do not intermingle. They are a domestic people, 
little known beyond their own territories, nor is their Inoguage 
spoken by other tribes. ‘Their women attend to housebold duties, 
and are not, as among the Mandingoes, sent into the field. What is 
still wore remarkable, they have among them the distinction of easte. 
Besides the * good Yolof,’ as the hidalgoes of this race style them- 
selves, there are four inferior classes; the tux, or smiths; the oodac, 
shoemakers and workers in leather; the moul, fishermen; and the 
aewell, musicians or bards, who are the pariars of the nation, No 
good Yolof will marry into either of these castes, but the guewell are 
wot even permitted to reside within the towns, or to keep cattle, and 
are refused interment, from the superstitious notion that where one of 
this caste is buried, nothing will grow. Yet, though thus despised, 
these gaewell are often in request as minstrels, and, like the bhdte or 
ards of the Hindoo Bheels, are often liberally remunerated by the 
negro rajpoot, for singing the honours and exploits of his ancestors. 
‘These bards or public singers are found as a distinct class throughout 
Senegambia. Besides these castes, there exists a singular tribe 
among the Yolofs, of distinct race and language, called lacobies, 
bearing, if not an affinity, a strong analogy to the gipsies of Europe. 
‘The language of the Yolofs is poor, bat soft and agreeable, and eusy 
to learn, Their native religion is pure fetishism, but Moharmedisin 
has made some way among them. Their food is simple, consisting of 
cuscussou aod milk or fish. ‘Their huts are of’ conical shape, con- 
structed of rushes, with a door of straw; and every Yolof, however 
poor, bas at least two huts, one for a sleeping room, the other for a 
kiteben, Polygamy is universal, Their numbers are thus stated by 
Golberry. In Cayor, 180,000; in Sin, which joins Cayor on the 
south, 69,000; in Salum, nearly 300,000; supposing the dominions 
of the Bourb.i Yolof, whose capital is Wramkrore, to be equally 
populous, a# well as the territory of Wal or Brack, the total popula- 
tion may probably amount to about a million. 

YANG-TSE-KIANG. The largest river of Chion, having its 
source in the greut plateau of Tibet. After flowing for a long 
distance along the borders of China, it enters the kingdom, and 
pasting in a westerly course through Se-shwen, Hoo-kwang, and 
ean, approaches the Hoang-ho, and, about 120 miles below 
Nan-king, falls into the gulf of Tsong-ming, in the Eastern Sea, See 
Cama. 

YEDDO, or Jenvo. The capital of Japan, situated at the head of 
& great bay, and at the mouth of « river of the same name. tee 

JAPAN, 

YELLOW SEA. An arm of the Eastern or Chinese Sea, running 
up between the coust of Northern China und the peninsula of Corea, 
und terminating in the gulf of Petchelee and Leaotong. See Gwen. 
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YORKSHIRE. 


by: Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, It Linger 
natural divisions, rising from a level and marshy toa 
‘monntainows ‘region. A level tract of unequal) eee bp aateabeliel 
westward from the banks of the Ouse to within three or four miles of 
‘an imaginary line drawn from Doncaster to Shorburn, The middle 
district rises: gradeally into bills, and is beautifully varied ; the air 
ig aharper, clearer, end more salubrious. The western division is 
Yery tagged and barren, and the climate is cold and rainy. Beyond 
Sbeflield, scarcely any thing is seen but black moors, which, running 
NoW,,.unite with the lofty hills of Blackstone Edge on the borders 
of Lancashire. The western part of Craven presents a confused 
Spaniel rock# and mountains, among which Pen-y-gant, Wharaside, 
and) Ingieborough: ure covsidered as the highest hills in either 
England or Wales. The Craven hills and Blackstone Edge are the 
most foggy, rainy, and stormy districts in England. ‘These moun+ 
‘tainomp tracts enclose, however, some beautiful in particular, 
Nikdderpdale, watered by the Nid, Wharfdale, and the vale of Aire. 
‘This riding is well provided with’ the convenience of inland naviga- 
tion, it. produces corn, cattle of all sorts, coal, and other minerals, 
and includes one of the largest manufacturing districts in the kingdom. 
The'city and ainsty (district) of York, situated at the point whére'the 
three ridings meet, form n county of themselves. York, which 
regelved: its charter from Richard II., is the only city except the 
metropolis, the chief magistrate of which is honoured with the title 
ofjord.:.Its jurisdiction includes the sole conservancy of the rivers 
Ouse, Wharf, Derwent, Aire, Don, und some parts of the Humber, 
tus situated at the eoafluence of the small river Fosse with ‘the 
‘Ouse, which, having previously received the waters of the Swale, 
the, Lire, aml the Nid, is here a considerable stream. Winding 
sowthward, it is joined, eight miles below York, by the Wharfe; it 
thenwinds 5, E. to Selby, and a few miles below that town bends By 
to,reseire the Derwent flowing from the eastern moortands of the 
North Riding. Near Booth Ferry, the Ouse receives a large weces- 
‘Sioa from the Aire, one of the most considerable rivers of Yorkshire, 
which tives in the hills of Craven, and flows E. and 8. E. by Leeds, 
wul Rawcliff, receiving the Calder five N. Ee of 
Wakefield... The Don, which rises near the Cheshire border, running 
8. Ex by, Sheffield, Rotherham, and Doncaster, also falls into: the 
Aire. Below its confluence with the Trent, the Ouse takes the name 
of Hewber, expanding from a stream more than a mile in width into 
‘aneatuary of aix or seven miles in breadth, opening into the German 
‘The only considerable streams of this county that do hot 
Join the Ouse, are, the Tees, which divides the North Riding ftom 
Daten through its whole extent, and the Ribble, which rises in the 
‘Hills, and rans southward into Lancashire. 
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be preserved in the Eure, Yure, or Ure. It wus the 
principal city of the Brigantes, and, under the Romans, the capital’ | 
of the province of Marima Carvariensis, the residence of the Roman 
goveroment, and, if not the birth place of Constantine Yan Grea, Yow 
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the east, consists of a line of low sand hills, resting on strata of sti 
day, which, however, the citizens of Zante have adorned with villas, 
‘and the industry of the inhabitants of a number of beautiful villages, 
thickly scattered over them, has reclaimed and fertilized, the produce 
‘of the carrant amply rewarding their labour. These hills, com- 
meacing at Capo Skinuri on the north, terminate at Crionero, whieh 
forms the left horn of the bay of Zante, The third chain, which 
bounds the plain imperfectly to the southward and south-castward, 
runs from Mount Scopo to Capo Chieri, the southernmost point of the 
island. Mount Scopo, an insulated mountain, the loftiest in Zante, 
forma the promontory of Capo Vasilika, which stretches out south- 
eastward, forming the bay of Lagana. The proverbial beauty and 
fertility of this island have procured it the same of the Flower of the 
Levant. Its climate is less exposed to, variation than that of the 
other islands; and, from its basin-like surface, the heat is more concen+ 
trated and steady therefore better adapted for the cultivation 
‘of the corrant, the chief produce. On the other hand, it is deficient 
in water, havisg no large streams, and in sunimer, the springs und 
wells are often dry. Besides currants and wine, it produces corn, 
cil, salt, liquorice-root, petroleum from the remarkable tar-springs in 
the marshes bordering on the bay of Chieri; also a little cotton, flax, 
wool, cheese made of goats’ milk, and honey. The town of Zante, 
rising from the curve of the bay on the eastern shore, is the most 
regularly built of any in the Ionian Islands, and has a benutiful 

from the sex. ‘The interior presents nothing remarkable. 
It coutained in 1819, 65 churches, 3780 houses, and 15,176 inbubit~ 
ats. The number of houses in the country (exclusive of the city) 
Was 6966; and the population of the whole island, 35,000. It is now 
about 40,000. Like the neighbouring islands, Zante is Mable to 
frequent and sometimes destructive earthquakes. 

ZEALAND. A province of the Netherlands, consisting chiefly of 
the islands of Schouwen, Duiveland, Tholen, Walcberen, North and 
South Beveland, and Wolfersdyk, lying at the mouth of the Seheldt ; 
together rip of land along the south bank of the Hond or 
West Scheldt. The area is little more than 570 sqaare miles, but 
the popelation is above 120,000. The surface is so low, that it is 
protected only by immense dikes from the sea; which, in former 
times, has broken through and occasioned terrible calamities, The 
climate is unhealthy, but the soil is very rich, well adapted to 
pasturage, and to the culture of madder, fax, and cole-seed, which 
are exported. The chief towns are, Middleburg, Flushing, amd 
Zierik-see. On the cast and south, this province is bounded by 
Brabant and Flanders. 

Zealand is also the name of the largest of the Danish islands, 
situated between the Cattegat and the Baltic, and separated from 
‘Sweden by the Sound, and from Funen by the Great Belt, Tt has an 
‘area of 2600 square miles, and contains the Danish capital, Copenhagen. 
‘See Desmank, 

ZEALAND, NEW. Three islands in the South Pacife Ocean, 
lying between lat. 34° 22’ and 47° 25° S., and between long. 166° and 
i EB. The strait called Cook's Strait, separates the northers 
island from the others; while u strait called Tees’s, from the wag 
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ZUR-—ZWA 
Beaten nbiany ‘The city of Zurich is situated at its northern 
' the Limmut eseapes from it through a narrow 
ot, aed is a place of considerable trade, but is 
distinguished for its literary iatitations, The population 
ecity isabout 31,000, ‘That of the canton, which forma an area 
‘square miles, is about 186,000 ; it is consequently one of the 


tion, and corn is cultivated, but not in sulficient quantity 
for home consumption. The religion is Protestant. vik 
— ZUYDER ZER. A gulf of the German Ocean, surrounded’ by 

1 ‘provinces of Holland, Overyssel, and Friesland, |» It 
80 miles N. and S., and from 16 to 30 in breadth, The 

ce is by tho Texel, an island. separated by a narrow chaimel 

from North Holland ; and it communicates, on the 8, with the lake 
ae The trade of Amsterdam is carried on chiefly oy the 
Zee. 


in WART. Black. As Zwartland, i.e, Black Land, « division of 
‘thie Capo territory ; and Zwart Berg, Black Mountains, a range of 


— to the north of the district of Zwellendam in that colony. 
Carr Town, 
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\ ANAM... (Properly written Naax-naw.). The name given by the 
‘Ghinese to Toog-king, and now extended to the whole region borders 
the Chinese Sea, between the parallels of 8° 40/ and 28°.N,;. 

‘Toug-king, Cochin-China, Tsiampa, Cambodia, and Laos, 
From Cape Avarella, its easternmost point, it extends westward about 
150 miles; but its average breadth is about 100, The city of Hué, 
(or Hoa), in the province of the same name, ia Cochin-China, is, the 

tal of the Anamese empire. It is situated about, nine 
qailes up the river Hué, in lat. 16° 45’ N., long. 106° $2° E., and con 
‘tains about $0,000 inhabitants. Sai-gong, on the Don-nai rivery the. 
capital of the province of Don-nai (or Tsiampa), is, however, a more 
considerable and flourishing city, containing about 180,000 inhabit- 
ats, of whom 19,000 are Chinese. See Camuopta, Cocuix Canvay, 
aad Toxcxinc. = aula 

BOG, (or Bus, i.e. great). 1. i river of European Russia, known, 
‘to the ancients under the name of Hypanis. It flows from a lake of 
Podolisy and. traversing that province and Nikolaef, falls into; the 
Deleper at Otchakov, 2. A river of Poland, which rises near Len 
borg. io Galicia, and flowing northward and then westward, falls into, 
eT acne <b 

WINE. A province of the Austrian empire, bounded by, 

on the N., Moldavia E, and $,, and Travsylyasie and) 

Galicia We 2 anit 
CTESIPHON. An ancient city, on the eastern bank of the Tigre, 
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pentyl ie we 5 pc ig a” ae 
succeeded. 


DAMARAS {te of Sotber Ai, inhabiting the we 
coast N. of Namaqualand, See Cai 

INDO-CHINA, The region iplag between India and China; by 
some geographers called India beyond the Ganges, and plage 
Brup, Chin-India. It comprehends the Burmese, Siamese, and 
Avamese daminioas. See Bonen, Stam, Toxoaing, &e- 

JAXARTES. In ancient geography, a river of Sogdiang, which 
fulls into the Sea of Aral. See Smow, 

MARMORA, SEA OF, The modern name of the Propontis, or 
Propontic Sea, (i.¢. the sea leading to or is front of the Ponte 
Eurinus, ) whieb see, ° 

NIEMEN, A river of Lithuania, rising a few miles S. of Mish, 
and flowieg by Grodoo, below which place it joins the Wilna. ‘Their 
united streams, entering East Prossis, take the name of Memel, 
passing by Tileit, and falling into the Curische Haft, 

OURMIAH. See Unumea, 

incieat geography, & river of Colchis, now called 
It has its sources in Armenia, and, traversing Mimgreliay 
falls into the Black Sea. 
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